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In this volume I have sketched the history of India 
before the earliest voyages of the Portuguese, the 
English, the Dutch, and the French, only so far as 
it seemed necessary to do so in order to make the 
narrative of European settlement and conquest in- 
telligible. 

The history of Asiatic countries is in many 
aspects uninviting. That, of-India^ before-the,. rise. . 
and, after , the decay of the so-called Mogul erupire , 
is - singularly intricate, and for all but professed 
historical students perplexing. From the time of its^ 
early Aryan lords the land has been divided amongsl 
a multitude of dynasties, some more or less perma' 
nent, some lasting for little more than the moment 
and these dynasties are established or supplanted b;; 
statesmen whose favourite weapons are for the mos 
part intrigue, conspiracy, falsehood, and treachery. 

There is, however, a real connexion running 
through the whole, and bringing before us, if not i 
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imtioTKil life, yof n life r»f (he pnoph;, -which may be 
(raced (hrotigh (he. long Kcric^ of (he ages, and 
which iia^J Ih'cu, and will in (lie future still more 
largely be, itdluenced by Kuropean civilisation, 
incKles of thought, usage, and law. 

i'Votn this point, of view the whole history be- 
comes full of vivid life, and as interesting ns it is 
imiKTlaiit; atul it is in this light (hat I have striven 
to jweHcnt it in thes<* chapters, which may, I hope, 
incite many to a more systematic study of a subject 
ealling for the most patient care and attention of 
Knglishrnon. Tiie -first-nnd (ho last duty of the 
histo r i an f s_.to..^pqaU .tlie truth. This duty -with 
n'ferenoc to the course of British rule in India 
involves the bestowal of much praise and of much 
blatno ; and if we arc honest, the latter must be as 
outspoken as the former. But even in those cases 
in which the strictures are necessarily most severe, 
there is great encounigement for the future in the 
fact tluit the measures which have ^vrought most 
mischief have been condemned by such men as 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord William Bentinck, 
hlr. Elphinstone, Lord Canning, Lord Mayo, Lord 
Lawrence, and Lord Northbrook. 

On such matters even the youngest reader must 
have some opinion ; and in this volume he may, I 
hope, find a narrative which will help him towards 
forming a more matured judgment hereafter. 
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The spelling of names, geographical and personal, 
occurring in the history of India has been scarcely 
yet reduced to a system ; but many have become 
household English words, and these are given in 
their fa mili ar forms. We have the same plea for 
retaining names like Delhi, Benares, Ca^ynpore, 
Meerut, as for writing Thebes, Athens, Naples, 
Corinth. 

The map of India given with this history con- 
tains only those names which are mentioned in it, 
and not quite aU of these; but the text will in 
each case explain the position of the few places 
which from want of space could not be included in 
the map. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Hindus, or Aryan Invaders of India. 

1. It _lias. been often said that when the English 
fqund .their yray to. India., thejA.. were ..brought into 
contact with a Idndred , i)eople, and that, as they 
gradually worked their way northwards and west- 
wards, they were drawing nearer and nearer to the 
common home which both they and the people 
whom they were conquering had left many thousands 
"of years ago. 1^ substance this is _true; but we 
must see carefully what is meant by it. There 
was a time when the fo^fothers-of—Englishmen,- 
. Hindus, -and -Persiansj-^of-dreeks jmd Romans, of 
Frenchmen ..and, Danes and Norwegians 

lived together, either as a' 'singl6'"pebple of "as a 
group of clans or tribes, on the high table-lands of 
Central, Asia., Todhese tribes.we give the name . of.- 
Aryans, not because we can say for certain that they 
so called themselves, but because, after they had 
ST. YI. B 
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been scattered, tl)e word was used by their descend- 
ants as a title of honour which distinguished them 
from all who belonged to any other race or stock. 
Thus in the oldest Hindu books, which wei-e put to- 
gether many hundreds of years before the Christian 
era, India is spoken of as. the abode of the Aryas, 
and the Aryas are contrasted with the Dasyu, the 
conquered inhabitants of the country. So the 
Persians called their land Iran, while the rest of the 
world was to them An-Iran, or, as we should say, 
not-Iran. It is not unlikely that the word originally 
denoted ploughmen, the tilling of the soil being the 
most honourable work for the man of free or noble 
birth. 

2. Hoi Y-lon g the forefathers of the .Aryan nations 
of. Europe, and, Asia .dwelt together, we do not know ; 
but we may safely say that, when the time for 
separation came, some turned their steps to the 
south-east, and others towards the south-west and 
the west. To the east and the north the huge 
mountains which are formed into a vast bow, with 
the ranges of the Hindu Khush in the centre, rose - 
up as an effectual barrier. Beyond those stupendous 
walls, which stretch for hundreds of miles to the 
north-east under the name of the Altai mountains, 
and to the east as the Himalayas, the abode of ever- 
lasting winter and snow, lay the home of other 
tribes which are classed together under the common 
name of Turanians,, but which really formed a mul- 
titude of nations, all of them more or less Hke each 
other, but quite unlike the Aryans, -^n'-after ages 
these .Afibes; known as. Jlongols, ...Tartars, Hun^ 
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Giirks,-and43y -other names, have hnrst.lihe floods of 
devouring the Aryan- -world.: and the fore- 
fathers of the Aryan nations, in the home which 
seems to have been their birthplace, may have kuo3vn 
that if they venttu-ed to advance eastwards they 
would have to contend 3vith human enemies not less 
savage than the mountains which hemmed them in. 

3. There was, indeed, nothing to attract them 
towards these bleak and dismal regions; and so, 
when the old home became too small, one portion of 
the Aryan race moved towards the south and south- 
east, and hawng crossed the great- river Indus, gi-ew 
into the people known as the Hindus, whose abode 
was Hindustan. Another portion found their way into 
the regions lying to the south of the Caspian Sea, 
and set up a new Iran as Persians. A^.third, either, 
by the same path or worldng round by the north of 
the Caspian, reached. Europe, and grew into -the 
Hellenic or Greek and Latin tribes-in the - south, - 
and i nto->the— Gelticv~Teutonic'v-and - Scandinavian 
tribes in- the~norfeh-. 

-- 4. Butjj ve mus t not su p pose that ihe . ancestors 

of. all these jtribes ■ left their -eommon— home -at -tlie 
same,, time. They went, we cannot doubt, as suc- 
cessive waves, which gained greater volume as they 
.moved along; and ages probably passed between 
the migrations of clans or tribes the most closely 
related to each other. Thus the Celtic tribes went 
before those which we call Teutonic or Dutch. 
Their word for running water was avon, a name 
familiar to us still. These were followed by a 
Teutonic people, whose word for the stream or brook 
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was heoh, and then again by another Teutonic people, 
who called it water. But sometimes the second 
comers, from ignorance of its meaning, kept the first 
name, adding their own to it; the third comers did 
the same, and thus we have in one instance the 
name Wansbeckwater, which tells its tale of at least 
three conquests or immigrations, 

5. If we are asked how we know all this, we arc 
forced to confess that w e have no written rcpo rds 
which tell us any part of this historj’-, and that no 
records of it' ever were or ever could have been 
written. The evidence for it is found in such words 
as Wansbeckwater ; and the answer to the question 
N is that th^ancient . history of mankind is ombedded- 
in their language. So long as we keej) strictly 
within the liimts^f this evidence we are wallcing on 
sure ground ,* and it tells us vastly more than we 
might expect to learn about a time for which avc 
have no record or writings of any sort. A com- 
parison of the dialects spoken by Greek, Boman, 
Persian, Teutonic, and Scandinavian tribes has taught 
us that the structure of all is in the first framework 
the same, and has enabled us to see in great jneasnre 
what the language of their common fore fathers was. 

It was not the same as the language spoken after- 
wards by any of the Ary.an nations after the separa- 
tion ^ but the grammar of it was the fonndaiioji on 
which all the later dialects grew up, and tlu^ words 
which are common to all, or to most of them, are 
words which were spoken by the; Aryans l,ief<.)re tluy 
were scattered from their early Innne. 

6. It is from these words that we learn tin? 
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history of their growth. They show us that these, 
our distant forefathers, w'ere not savages ; that they 
built themselves houses ; that they' spun wool for 
cloth and hax for linen ; that they were subject to 
laws carefully dra\\'n out ; that they could idough, 
sow, and reap ; that they had a large fanning stock 
of horses, sheep, and cattle ; that they made use of 
dogs as we do ; that they lived in families, in which 
thn_^credness of marriagh was ..strictl}’^^ maintained, 
while the different degrees of kindred were marked 
out more minutely than they are amongst om'selves ; 
and that they spoke of God by the name which their 
descendants have used after them in the most distant 
parts of the earth. 

7. Such__as these were the Aryan, people,, .who 
f ound t hen way_ into -India from -the -north-west, a 
people which had grown up in habits of the most 
orderly life, deeply impressed and almost over- 
whelmed by the mystery of creation, and living 
aheady more in the future than in the present. 
That their families grew into clans, the clans into 
tribes ; that they had villages, towns, and cities ; 
that they had armour and weapons of offence and 
defence ; that they were ruled by kings, who had 
priests and warriors for their counsellors, we learn 
clearly from their language. But when we find 
that the word which for the Greek and the Roman 
■ meant a plough (Gr. arbtron ; Lat. ardtrum), meant 
for the Hindu, as it does for us, a rudder, we learn 
not merely that the Aryans who used it in this sense 
had reached the sea, but that they described the 
action of the rudder in the water by a metaphor 
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tAkcu froui tKat of tii6 plougii on land. may 
go into the matter, if we please, still more minutely. 
The Teutonic or German tribes kept tbgether for a 
' long time, and the words common to them show 
what progress they had made in what we call civhi- 
. sation before they parted company. Thus Germans 
and 'Englishmen have the same word for shoe j but 
the Germans have another word {strMmpf) for 
stocking; and therefore though they had shoes, 
Germans and Englishmen had no stockings while 
they remained together. 

8. In this way we know a great deal of the history 
of the Hindus even before they reached India, as we 
know that of Englishmen befpre they forced their 
way into the country now called England. But it is 
the history of the people as a whole, and nothing- 
more. Of the lives and acts of individual men and 
women, whether kings or queens, warriors, priests 
or traders, we must frankly confess that we know 
nothing, and that, so far as we can see, it is impos- 
sible that we should ever know anything. All 
nations, or at least all who have risen above -the"^ 
stage of savage hfe, have expressed their thoughts 
or their recollections in what we call epic^poems, 
long before they have felt the desire for possessing 
any records of past events which can be in any sense 
called historical. In these poems the heroes and 
heroines love much and suffer much ; but the story . 
of their fortunes is told in almost all the epics of the 
Aryan nations with so striking a likeness, both in 
the framework and in the details, as to leave little 
room for doubting that in each case it is the same 
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stoiy changed to suit the needs of different countries 
and climates. 

9. The great epic poems of the Hindus are the 
Mahahharata and the Ramayana; and although 1 
these, like the Homeric poems of the Greeks, reflect^ 
the habits and conditions of society under which the 
poet lived, they give us nothing which can fauiy be 
called history. Hor can we look on their pictures of 
royal magnificence as on scenes which ever passed on 
earth before their waking eyes. The palaces of the 
wealthiest kings have never had doors of gold "and 
walls of silver, or been lined with colossal statues of 
the same precious metfils. The imagination of the 
poet was kindled, not by the sight of any earthly 
abode, but by the cloud-capped towers and gorgeous 
palaces seen in the gleaming heavens, as the sun 
amidst a blaze of living fire plunges into the western 
sea. ■ 

10. We cannot, therefore, say when the Hindu 
left his primaeval home in Central Asia, or how long 
the work of conquest may have lasted in the country 
*which he invaded. The - so-called chronology of the 
Hindus stretches over myriads and even millions of 
years j and this fact has been taken as proof of 
their incapacity for preserving any historical records 
by those who assert that in this respect they were 
altogether surpassed by the Egyptians. The truth 
is that whether in India or in Egypt there is 
no chronology at all; and it seems only fair to re- 
member that there never was any intention of pas- 
sing it off as such. In the belief of the Hindu, the 
history of the world is bounded within the limits 
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‘jf ftuir v.i'l from fhc b^-iMniiini' of which 

tc'c.rly fi'Ut* uiiili'in;; nf y<’:ir,- Iiuvi- :uYay. It 

hc.'i ; up))'»;-vii that the H5ticlu‘^ claim thiri 

a’ili'juity i>»r Slctic-Ivc-A aii'l claim It to llic (■xdu- 
; i.if <>tiu-r tiatinuK, Xo ic>ticn i’oiiltl lie more 
tirc.r.juHf--. 'i'hc lliitiht ha.H U'-ver imulc any npeciul 
of tlm antjijitity of hi.- race; tmri in Isis chron- 
olc-yv of \v<ir!<i he ha.- .-'Uieiit only to i.;xpre.':= 
hi- iiiea- <»f the orioin anil dura* inn of ottr ghdie 
ami of the nniver?'.; to v.iucii it hclong.'. They 
isnaifise-d t hesn.-elvc.' a- livinij in the laj-t of four 
I'n'/-. or aof- info whif'ii it- existence was divitled, 
unri tile character of tlii.s ym/ ‘iiooil ont in dismal 
contnisf with (ho-e of tin; earlier periodH. In short, 
We have here only another form of the golden, the 
silvern, the hrazeii and iron ages, in (he last of 
whieh the Clreek poets suppo-Sed tiiat the present race 
of toiiworu lueii were living. 


C1LV,?TER U 

Geography of India — Aboriginal Tribes — Eeligioi 
and Caste among the Hindus. 

1. The land which the Hindu chose for his now 
home was the vast peninsula which may be described 
a.s bounded by the river Indus, the Himalayas, and 
the Ocean. We may form some notion of its size 
when we learn that its extreme leugth from north to 
south is about 1,900, and its extreme width 1,300 
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English, miles. About half-way down this peninsula 
the’ Vindhya mountains, running from west to east 
between the twenty-second and twenty-fourth paral- 
lels of north latitude, separate the valley of the Ner- 
budda from the table lands of the region commonly 
known as Central India. The whole country to the 
north of this range of hills is Hindustan, or the 
abode of the Hindu. The region to the south of the 
Herbudda valley and the Satpura hills is called the 
Deccan. 

2. Taken roughly, Hindustan may be regarded 
as consisting of two huge river basins, the one being 
that of the Indus, the other that of the Hanges. 
.Both these mighty streams issue from the snow-clad 
chains of the Himalayas. Flowing first to the north 
west, the Indus sweeps round the mountains which 
hedge in the beautiful Land of Srinagar or Cash- 
mere ; and then turning to the south after receiving 
the waters of the Cabul river near Attock, it is 
swollen by the streams of the Jhelum, the Chenab, 
the Eavee, and the Sutlej, which with the Indus 
determined the name of the Punjab, the land of the 
five rivers, the rich prize first seized by the Aryan 
invaders, as they found their way into the country 
from Central Asia. Still pursuing the same course 
with a slight bend to the west, the Indus finds its 
way through a delta into the Arabian Sea. The 
other great river of Hindustan, the Hanges (the 
ganging or running stream) has its sacred source at 
G-ungootri, about 200 miles to the north of Delhi. 
Flowing to the south-east, it receives at Allahabad 
the dark waters of the Yamuna or Jumna, and finally, 
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like tlic Brahmapootra, wlncli, flowing from the 
north-east, 1ms likewise luirried clown from the 
Himalayas, forces its way into the bay of Bengal 
through a cleltn Avhich has for its base a line drawn 
from Calcutta to Chittagong. 

8. The lower half of the ineban peninsula, lying 
to the south of this vast basin of the Ganges, may 
be described as a region of which the central portions 
are cut oft” from the sea by ranges of hills, which leave 
a strip of open land along the whole length of the 
coast. Starting from the river Tapti to the south of 
the Satpura hills, the A^'‘estern Ghauts, rising to their 
gi'catest height in the peaks of JMahableshwar, look' 
down on the cities of Bombay and Goa. Running 
on to the south under the name of the Nilgherries, 
these hills sink into the great gap or valley of 
Coimbatore, which extends from sea to sea to the 
north of the hills of Travancore. Separated from 
the western range by this gap or valley, which is 
watered by the Cauvery, the eastern Ghauts form 
with a few breaks a shnilar rampart, the open country 
between them and the sea being known in its 
southern portion as the Carnatic, with the cities of 
Pondicherry and ]\'Iadras on the coast. 

4. To these vast and varied regions the Hindu 
was to give his name, and over large portions of it 
Hindu dynasties were to bear sway. . But as each 
man in his journey through life has his special 
dangers and temptations springing out of his own 
dispositions and appetites, so is it with tribes and 
nations. "'ATien he crossed the Indus, the Hindu 
entered a land already inhabited, nor did he gain 
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possession of it without severe and perhaps repeated 
struggles. These earlier inhabitants have been 
classed among Turanians ; but this classification 
tells us little more than that they were not Aryans. 
They are also thought by some to be the aborigines 
or first natives of the country ; and they may have 
been so. But in no case - has it been possible to 
prove that races of which every vestige has dis- 
appeared may not have preceded them. It is wiser 
to content ourselves with saying that in India they 
are older than the Hindu; that throughout India 
these non-Aryan tribes belong seemingly to one 
type ; and that this type has been found in almost 
all parts of the world. Their chief physical featm-es, 
their habits, and modes of life are everywhere vir- 
tually the same. Their weapons are formed and 
used in the same way, and the boomerang of the 
Austrahan may be seen in the wilds of Southern 
India. Black in colour, they have the wooUy hair, 
the thick lips, and the broad noses and cheek-bones 
of the negro, although they clearly do not belong to 
"the negro stock. Not a few of these still haunt the 
wilderness and the jungle, which for all but them- 
selves are laden with death. Here they live without 
clothing and with scarcely a roof to cover them. 
Others dwell in villages and make some feeble 
attempts at cultivating the soil. 

5; The number of these savage tribes, of which 
many, like the Bheels^and_Khonds,-are or w;ould be 
cannibals, is estimated still at about twelve millions ; 
and we can scarcely suppose that they have increased 
since the times of the first Aryan conquests. It is 
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far more likely that they ^vere then vastly more 
numerous, and much more fierce, than they are now; 
and in this case the impression which they made on 
their conquerors is accounted for. For these they 
were beings- like the Trolls and Ogres of Scandina- 
vian legend, and their coarse woolly hair obtained foi 
them the name of Varvara, the ivoolly, the bar- 
baruin of the Greek and the Eoman. The Hindu 
always spoke of them as Dasyu or enemies, and re- 
joiced in the victories which made him Dasapati, 
their despot or lord. He put his ban upon them as 
Eakshasas, spiteful and malignant imps, who have 
no human feelings about them, but who, like tlie 
giants of European stories, arc as stupid as they 
are malicious. 

6. This loathing of the native races carried with 
it a serious danger for the new-comers, whose natural 
tendency it was to form themselves into exclusive 
societies, thus weakening, if not destroying, their 
capabilities for national union. But how -far the 
religious division of the people into castes had been 
cari'ied before they crossed the Indus, we cannot .«ay- 
The fact that this system has nothing to do with a 
man’s cinl dignity or posit ion 'seems to show that ii 
was not wholly the result of conquest, although con- 
quest probably made it more rigid and unbending. 

7. The original number of the castes is commonly 
said to have been four. It would b(^ more exact if vo- 
gave it as three. Tlie natural divisions of a free or 
dominant race are tho.se of priests, warrior.-:, aii'i 
tradcr.s or tillers of the soil ; and thus among the 
Hindus we find from an early agi- the threi.- gri-at 
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castes of Brahmas, Kshatryas, and Vaisyas. It is 
rue that the most ancient collection of Hindu laws, 
mown as the Code of Menu, speaks of the fourth or 
5 udra caste as the slaves of the other three ; hut it 
peaks of them in a way which shows that they were 
lot in strictness of speech a caste at all. They were 
lot entitled to the sacred thread which marked the 
nembers of the three higher castes as diui-ja or twice 
?orn. Into this fourth class the non-Aryan 'or in- 
iigenous tribes of the country might be absorbed to 
my extent ; but the object of caste was to make it 
impossible for them to emerge' from their servile 
state to a higher condition. All marriages between 
them and members of the three great castes were 
absolutely forbidden. They were, in fact, outside 
the social pale. But within it a hard fight was kept 
up to maintain the same distinctions. When the 
system of caste, or as the Hindus call it, of varna or 
colour, was in its full strength, a member of one caste 
might not marry a member of another. If such mar- 
riages took place, the children were called Varnasan- 
kara (a word corrupted into Burrensunker), or strictly 
a mougrel breed ; and such confusions of caste were 
ascriljed to the laxity or misgovernment of wicked 
and irreligious Idngs. But this is enough to show 
that the system has undergone great changes ; and 
the fact chiefly to be noted is that in its later form 
it has no authority in the Big Veda, the most 
ancient religious book of the Hindus. 

8. Only one of the hymns in this book mentions 
the four castes at all ; and this passage, which is 
probably of later date, speaks of them as proceeding 
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from tlie different parts of the bod.y of Brahma, (lio 
Brahman from his mouth, the Kshatrya (here eailed 
Bajanyaj from his arms, the Vaisyn from lii? tlii-xlu 
the Sndra from his feet. All therefore are Brahma- 
born, and hence it has been well said that. ‘ tliere is 
no authority whatever in tlic hymns of the Ve<ia for 
the complicated system of castes ; no authority for 
the offensive prinleges claimed by the Brahmans; 
no authority for the degraded position of thoSudrrK.’ 
The claims which exalted the Brahmans a-- god^ 
over all classes were of later growth; and theojipres- 
sivencss of the system set uj) by th ('in provoked a 
strong reaction which we shall have to not ice jne- 
scntly. Tin's reaction, we may fairly say, !rfi ih,} 
Brahman as the onl}- pure caste in existence. 'I’iie 
Kshutryas and Vaisyas practically disappeared, and 
the mixed castes whieli remaiiii.‘d have been sjilif np 
into sections, wliich atnounf,it is said, to nearly forty, 
all maintaining the sairi*' rigid ex.■lnsivcne^.;. Tie' 
result, to flic jieopje is an intnlcnihlf oppro.:,'.iori; !>nt 
it lias had the further ofi’i-t-t of Ifavingtlo'm virniaUv 
at the merey of every invad>-r. In a .'■'H>(.ey 
stiinted national union b'-cone-s intjio*«.ihh', 'Hie 
Brahman and the Vann-ankar v-il! m vor I'.nulKn'' 
permam'ntly for any jmrpo-o. Tie-y v.< re b.ind.d 
together for a tttne during the gr<at mutinyuf Isfw; 
but they would liave b.-eji ■•(’Vri-efl by victory a - c* r- 
taiulv iw’ th.ev were sundered hv d>'fe;«t. 
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Haliometaii Conq^uests in India — Inroads of Genghiz 
and Timonr — Local Dynasties — Early Voyages 
and Settlements of the Portuguese. 

1. For a long series of generations the Aryan 
conquerors of India remained undisturbed in their 
possessions. The general course of their later history 
would seem to show that Hindu . Idngdom^s, indepen- 
d ent of ...each .other,. sprung. up„in, different parts of 
thejcountry, and ,that the fact of. their .descent from . 
a common stock would no more prevent the outbreak 
of quarrels and wms among them than it has 
preserved . .au_ . unbroken _ Mendship... between the 
seypral^branches.. of .,the-..Teutonic.race.-« Many of 
these kingdoms were wealthy and powerful, although 
their cities, built chiefly of clay or wood, were neither 
magnificent nor durable. But if we compare their 
condition with that of the Grerman tribes of the 
same age, we shall see that the Hindu was -in the, 
van. of the nations, -and.had .so nutstxipped. all others, 
in the ..race .as. to. make_ the very idea of rivalry 
absurd. 

2. From the European nations they were sepa- 

rated by a vast distance ; but the Aryan sovereigns 
of Persia were nearer at hand, and the .first attemnt 
at invasion is said to have been jnade by_Daiius.in 
the.siShL’centuryTb^OTe era. About 

two. centuries later Alexandeiu-tha.G-xe at set . ,out-on 
the wonderful e:^editiqn . „wHch.,was ... prgfesse.dly 
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a requital of. tlie invasion of Europe ,,by. Xerxes, the 
son of Darius. This marvellous leader of men crossed 
the Indus, defeated Porus near Attoek (p. 9), and, 
reaching the hanks of the Sutlej, looked forward to 
seeing in a few days the waters of the Ganges. But • 
the patience of his men was worn out ; and twelve 
mighty altars remained to mark the spot where they 
refused to march further on his errand. of conquest. 
The so-called Greek kingdom of Bactria existed for 
a time after his death ; but the Hindus preserved, 
it is said, no record of his expedition or of its results. 
This, like their chronology (j). 8), has been taken 
as a proof of the wealmess of their historical faculty; 
but we have to remember that astonishing as Alex- 
ander’s enterprise may seem to us, it was to the 
Hindus a matter of very trifling importance, and 
unknown probably to those who lived beyond the 
Sutlej. 

3. Two years after his death a man named 
Chandra-Gupta, who had served in the army of Porus, 
usurped the throne of Pataliputra, called by the 
Greeks Palibothra, a city which stood on or near.--' — 
the site of the modern Patna, and was the capital of 
the Idngdom of Magadha. This sovereign, the , 
founder of a dynasty known as the Mauryan, was 
the Sandrocottus of the Greeks ; and the date of 
his reign, thus definitely fixed, constitutes at least 
one certain point in the chronology of early Indian 
history. Having successfully withstood Alexander’s j 
general, Seleucus, now king of Babylon, Chandra- ^ 
Gupta received as I ps , amba.ss ador..-the, .philosopher 
Me gasth jenes, whose long residence at Pataliputra 
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enabl^icLl>.im..to_dra'«^a ^h^Hindu. . 

pe ople of tliat age .(d.g. . 325-30p5. 

4. The historiaps of Alexapder the Great make 
no mention of tli.g^grea_t religious' change which was 
' then being brought about in India. If we follow 
the common account, two centuries and a half had 
passed away since Gautama, a prince of the Kshatrya 
caste, sethimself tothe task oldelivering.the.people 
from the thraldom of Brahman tyranny. Eenouncing 
)]i.s position, and stripping himself of his wealth, 
Gautama withdrew into the wdlderness, and there 
attained the sanctity which made him known as 
Sakya-Miuii, the monh, and the wisdom which 
exalted him to the title of Buddha,... .the, 
Gautama raised his voice not against the institution 
of caste, but against the oppressiveness of the 
Brahmans as a pri&stly order. He could allow no 
iuferfcrence between eacli individual man and bis 
Maker. ‘ hiy.law,’ .he said, "i is a law- of .grace for 
, all,’.,-- And agaiu : ‘ My doctrine- is- -like, the .sky. 

There hs room , for... all. without-- -exceptionTrrmen, 
■' women, J)oy.s, gilds, .poor, uud- rich,’ It was scarcely 
necessary for him to say that; ‘As the fom' rivers 
winch full into the Ganges lose their names as they 
mingle their waters with the holy river, so all who 
believe in Buddha c6ase to be Brahmans, Kshatryas, 
Vuisyas, and Sudnis.’ His doctrine tliat every man 
is bound to subdue liis passions until be is read^* to 
give up everything, even his own self, and that this 
task ol i^elf-renunciatiotu could be achieved by him- 
self alone, was u weapon wlxich could scarcely fail to 

ST. VI. C 
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strike a deadly blow at the system of caste and the 
ascendency which it secured to the Brahmans. 

5 . For nearly three centuries this teaching 
worked its way silently. But at length ^spka, .the. 
grand^n .of, Chandra-Gr.upta,—became-for -Buddhism. 
wbat _Consta ntin e was f ox._Cln:istianity. He made it 
the religion of the state, and Brahmanism seemed 
to have lost its power for ever. Tbg^ake,J)pw- 
eyer. was only .scotch.ed?jaot.'killed. In the fom'th 
century of our era the (Chinese ..traveller... Fa-hian 
speaks of it as again raising its head in the country ; - 
and in the days of Hiouen-thsaug, another Chinese 
frayeUer, about^ twgL.,centmie_s.. Jat^^^^ many of the 
Buddhist sacred places were in ruins, and the old 
system had virtually displaced the more merciful 
teaching of Sakya-Muni. But although the latter, 
perhaps, gave more free play to the national instincts 
of the Hindu mind, it was by no means likely to 
make the desire-for-self-eonquest a master-passion, 
and its ascetic side repelled more than it attracted. 
Thenceforth Hindu dynasties displaced those which 
had professed the faith of Buddha, and the__prc-- 
dpminance_pf modern Hinduism with its grotesqiio, 
an(Lcumbersome- pantheon and its .coarse mythology 
was jeffectually .secured... 

6. But a teacher was now in the world who 
proclaimed himself as the wielder of a sword which 
Hod had placed in his hands for the conversion of 
the nations. To all men the last of tlie prophets 
offered tlie choice of the Koran or death, or of 
tribute more terrible than death, for the giver 
forfeited all civil riglits and the protection of tlic 
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law. The year 622 of ..our, er a wi tnessed Jbe . Hejira, 
or,^ght oOIahom^fc from Mecca to Medina. With- 
in thirt^y years the follower.^ of the prophet were 
mastens of Syria, Per.sia, and of Egypt. A few years 
later, A.D. G64, they had reached Cabul, and the 
Afghan.s made their siibmi.ssion to Islam; and when 
file %iracens_under_!raric,.were overthrowing the 
GoUiic kingdom of Spain, a.d. 700, the Governor of 
Bassora despatched an expedition which achieved 
the conquest of Sinde. But if Bajpoot tradition 
may be trusted, the fortunes of the ]\Iahoraetan 
invaders were less happy in the East than in the 
West, and within a century they were defeated and 
driven out from India. 

7. This unsuccessful enterprise was, however, 
only one of a series of efforts which were in the end 
to establish ^Mahometan ascendency- in India* This 
ascendency, it must not be forgotten, was. that.. of-a 
religion rather than of a -people. When we speak 
of Arab or Faraconic conquests, we mean conquests 
wliich may have been achieved by genuine Arabs, 
but which may have been the work also of men who 
had no Arab blood in them. The disciples of the 
prophet himself raised his standard in triumph at 
.Icnisalem, Cairo, and Dainascu.s ; but when whole 
nation.'^ had been brought to the acknowledgment 
of Islam, (he choice between the Koran or the sword 
v.ts enforced in many lands bv men who misrht he 

• * O 

in no way akin to the conquerors of Eg\*pt, Sjiwia, or 
Per.'ia. 

8, Tims, wlnm f?ebektegin beeaTne sovereign of 
Charni, a.o. 070, the ])eoplewero under a chief who 
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Ht 

rlni!n»-l (Ic^r.'nf (min j}5f% ilic 

uuiu'f I’‘’r.'-s:',!t \vlt4» liiwi ti'i n inis'.'r- 

ftiiiitur frxtn {!i»> {if|4 of X'-lmvond, A.t'. (>'57. 
»'ip5], .>.5>, OTi), jMtui** hiin^-'df lord nf {.'aiidnhar, 
(ho arddo,- nf J»'yp:d, tlio 

fiti.du uui'-tor i.f (li,> Puujah :tiid Oi''hmfri", and ihn 
ksnsir: of lioIKi, Kaiititi.i, AjimV, a.nd Kunonj. The 
i tnalliiv:-" of th^ foroo \vh|<-h ^-.•;5t^r‘r^'d th<-{r imwlnldy 
ho-!,*. foro“h:uhiv/ed tin- vit'forir,*; to he o.nint-d, many 
<’-'nturh‘<; {-.‘{.‘r, hy (,’liviK (..Vioto, ;iiid We lies ley. In 

?lih. imtane- (ho :>oor> -'i<»n eatno fmm .h-yp.'d, ^vllr> 
eoald not re*.! •ahh a Mahometan power fjroV'ing np 
Fo ne.if him a*; at (tjiar.ni; and the i.'on>'eijneji{?e \va^ 
not mer<*h* in’;- own ov.-riitrow, hnt a of in- 

v;v.=-iou,*; (Nome ■•■ay thirteen) in whteh Mahmoud, the 
hoji and ‘•neec,‘-‘;.)r of Sehedetegin, ^htaveii a.eal for 
Iviatn hy dotroying the idols and jdnndering the 
temjdes of the Iliiidut* f A.i». !d’7-l(>.'50), TJds-.is llic 
Mahnunul of the t^tory itt whieh the iiwls wi.sh long 
life..toM.]io.,,ldjig who fills (he country with ruined 
vilhiocs. 'i'lie talc comes from one who saw that 
Mahmoud, whose ambit ion it wa.s to be known for ' 
ever as the idol-breaker, was in truth more intent 
on robbery and jilunder. 

9, But altliough the campaigns of iMalnnond 
Imd no permanent results, (hey prepared the way 
fo r th e conquests of kder kings... A century and a 
lialf later, A.D. 1180, his successor, Kiiosru, fell into 
the hands of .Sluihtll>u-din, brother of the sultan of 
Glior, and the Ghar.nevide d^'nasty of Sehektegin 
ctiuie to an end. Shalu'ib-ii-th'n continued to light 
tlie battles of the Ghdrian .sovereigns, not always 
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■svith success. Ten years after the conquest of Lahore 
he vas defeated at Narrain, a.d. 1194, near the 
Sarasvati river, by the Hindu kings of Delhi and 
Ajmir. But the fataLv’ant.of , cohesion, ,]vbichinarks 
the-characterof the Hindus, deprived of all its fruits 
a victory which might easily have been made decisive ; 
and in the following year, 1195, on the same battle- 
field, Shah4b-u-dm recompensed himself amply for 
his past reverse. The Icing of Delhi was slain in the 
fight, and his capital fell into the hands of Kootub- 
u-din, whom Shahdb-u-din, who is known also as 
Mahomed Grhori, left as his deputy. Kootub was a 
Turkish slave, and is therefore said to have been the 
first of the slave kings of Delhi. 

10. It was in the reign of Kootub’s son-in-law 
and successor, Shemsh-u-din Altamsh (1210-1235), 
that the vast highlands between China, Siberia, and 
tbe Caspian Sea^ poured forth once more a deluge 
of . merciless . marauders for the desolation ,.bf-4he 
world. The roving tribes of these cheerless wastes 
have, for the most part, but a slender union ; but, 
if they can be brought together by a leader of com- 
manding genius, they may for the time be irresistible. 
Those savage hordes are commonly known to Euro- 
peans as i\Jongols, much in the same way, perhaps, 
ns all Europeans are known to Asiatics as Feringhis 
nr ]'>anks ; and the long line of Indian emperors, 
which began with Baber and elided with the miser- 
a]>]o old man who was transported for life after the 
Indian mutiny, is spoken of as the dynasty of the 
Great Mogul, with as much, or as little, reason as 
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tlie Danes, on their first coming into this country, 
could he called English. 

11. This time the ndld tribes of the desert were 
welded into a single body by the imperious will and 
rough justice of Temugin, who called himself 
Qnnghiz Khan, or King of Kiags. The paltry wall 
which was supposed to guard the empire of China 
from invasion was soon passed, and the power of 
Temugin was acknowledged from the walls of Pekin 
to the banks of the Volga. India itself was but 
little affected by the appalling deluge. The troops 
of Temugin wasted the country as far as Lahore, 
and then withdrew to Ghazni (a.d. 1202-1227). 

12, Abijut ISO . years ]ater,.Timour, or, as ho is 
also J3alled, .Tamerlane, crossed the Indus with a host 
of Tartars and other hordes, not less tenable than 
those of Genghiz, whom he claimed as his ancestor. 
Timour advanced on Delhi by way of Panipat, 
carrying with him a multitude of captives, who, on 
seeing the king of Delhi come forth with a recon- 
noitring force, expressed a natural hope of his success 
and of their own deliverance. The king was driven 
back, and Timour ordered all the prisoners to be 
killed. He also imposed a hca'\’y contribution on the 
city. Many refused to pay, and the place was handed 
over to the will of his men, who amused themselves 
with a general massacre of the inhabitants (1,'198). 
But the inrpad^pf Timour left no more permanent 
effects than that of Genghiz ; and after his departtire 
India remained, as it had been before, parcelled out 
amongst a number of jMahometan and Hindu dpins- 
ties. Of these Idngdoms some wore set up by 
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rebellious viccroy.s or deputie.s ; some Trere created 
by Fovereign.s who bestowed a portion of their 
dominions on some favourite minister. Some lasted 
but. for a short time and achieved nothing ; others 
attained to considerable splendour and power. The 
desolate ruins of Gour, long since abandoned to mid 
boa.sts and jungle, attest the wealth and prosperity 
of t he ^Mahometan kings who ruled over Bengal and 
Bcliar, from the middle of the fourteenth century, 
for nearly 200 years. 

13. Still more wealthy and powerful were the 
FoverciguB belonging to the Bahmani.JlIahometan. 
dynasty of the Dcccan. Here, also, a viceroy or 
deputy liad thrown olT his allegiance to his master 
who ruled at Delhi. In 1.347 Zuffur Khan, a 
Mahometan, was crowned under the title of Alla-u- 
{ii'n Gungoo Bahmani. Tlie title was a strange one 
fora follower of I lie prophet of IMeccn ; but, ZuiTur 
Klian had rc'ccdved great kindness from bis former 
mu^^tcr, a Brahman nametl Gungoo; and he showed 
his gratitude not mer<‘ly by adopting his name, but 
by making him his treasurer, — the first recorded 
inst.-'.nci- of a ])ublie office bestowed by a ^Mahometan 
l:)ng on a Hindu, 'riu; jiowor of the dynasty thus 
c'^tabiinhed was grc;itlv shaken when ZMahmud 
tiavran. a m.'m fairly entitled to be spoken of as 
h ell vigh.'eiam and rwise, became the victim of a 
be.- een'^pira.ey towards th“ end of the redgn of 
M.de'uma 1 Shah the Sec<ind 14^1). Tin’s 

e- ’leri. tit j.an ndni^‘‘■r ha.d Iwonght tlic- ilnanees of 
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gat'- ihi'> (l;er.«ugh oV<h'r, had promoted llte 
iur.'itjon t,f thee p-i-oj.!.-, vMu h.afi nU'cd the arniV to 
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A lii’gh clegroo of oflicicncy ; lint his uprightness and 
loyally only made his enemies the more eager for 
his downfall, and a letter coming professedly from 
Gawan and offering lo betray the kingdom to the 
raja of Orissa drew from j\Iahommed Shah an order 
for his instant c.\ecnlion. The letter was forged} 
and Gaw.-in, on being led away to die, told the king 
that the death of an old man (lie was nearly eighty 
years of age) was a thing of no moment, but that 
lo liim it would be the loss of his character and 
the niin of his omjiire. His warning was realised. 
Within half a century the great Bahmani djmasty 
had come to au cud. 


14. Thus far the several regions of India had 
been governed by their ovn\ kings or chiefs ; and if 
conquests had been made by foreign invaders, these 
again wore kings, chiefs, or lenders of armies in their 
own countries, and had crossed its limits for professed 
jiurposcs of plunder or with the avowed intention of 
enlarging their dominion. But there were now at 
work, almost, it might be said, at the other end of 
the world, influences of a very different kind, which 
were to produce in India political changes more 
stupendous than any which had been brought about 
by. those who bad entered it with the drawn sword in 
their hands. Tlie new comers now presented the 
guise of peaceful traders ; and, fllthough they might 
not be over scrupulous in pushing or defending their 
commerce, their motive for coming was, undoubtedly, 
not the winning of territory, but the acquisition of 
wealth and, with it, of Imowledge. It might perhaps 
be not unfair to say that in some of them the desire 
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Bervices of a pilot from Guzerat, found Mmself in 
May 1498 at Calicut, in sight of the beautiful peaks 
of the Nilgherries. Here De Gama was allowed to 
open trade ; but his departure from the port was not 
effected without some difSculty. 

19. Soon after his return to Portugal a second 
expedition was despatched uiider Pedro, Cabral which 
rQached-CaliciitJnjSeptemher'loOO. Cabral obtained 
ieave to establish a factory ; hut the Mahometans 
siormed it. In retahation Cabral seized some ships 
belonging to hlahometan traders, and ha^ing trans- 
ferred their cargoes to his own vessels, set them on 
fire. He t hen bombarded the town, and thus between 
ihoPorlugnese and the Zamorin, or chief, of Calicut 
there was virtually a state of war. The latter 
at lacked ,Tuau de Nueva, who reached India soon 
after Cabral’s departure ; but his seamen were unable 
to withstand the gunnery of the Portuguese, and his 
own overtures to de Nueva were received with 
.suspicion. The .^experience , of both the .captains 
convinced the king.of Portugal that any subsequent 
expeditious to India must be of a military uot.less. 
than of.a jncrcant ile character.. 

20. The truth is that in those day.?, and indeed 
almost down to onr own, trade was understood to he 
a„thing from which no nation or hand of merchants 
<xndd reap .sntiicicut. benefit unless they excluded all 
lu-,r.s from it . It is easy for ns to condemn the e.-irly 
tniders, whether from Portugid or from England; 
but we have to rememher Ibat, in the fir.^t instance, 
they wiwe met on the part of tbc Mahometan? of 
i'UUlK rn India with the. same spirit of exclusiveness 
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which afterwards marked their own dealings . with 
them. We have seen that, thus far, the produce of 
India found its way into the countries of Emrope 
almost wholly by the ships of Grenoa and Venice, 
and of this trade the Mahometans of the Eed Sea 
and the Persian G-ulf had practically a complete 
monopoly. The_idea..that fireedom.of^trade, instead 
^of impoyerishing one or more sets of merchantsjwould 
be the means of enriching all, had never, dawned on 
their minds, or indeed on the minds even of the most 
sagacious European statesmen and thinkers. Hence 
for the trader his ledger was scarcely more necessary , 
than his sword, which he might at any moment be 
called to draw in defence of his life as well as of his 
property. 

21. Still the temper of the Portuguese was not 
one which was Likely to pour oil on the troubled' 
waters. The expedition of twenty ships despatched 
in 1502 under Vasco de Gama was sent not merely 
to trade, but with the avowed purpose of excluding 
from it the Mahometans of the Indian Ocean. Has 
operations began with a deed of horrible and wanton^' 
cruelty. A ship full of pilgrims going to Mecca fell 
into his hands near Cannanore. Gama reserved the 
children for slavery. The crew and passengers, 
numbering about 300, were battened down in the 
hold and the ship was set on fire. Gama’s next task 
was the chastisement of the Zamorin of Cahcut. As 
he sailed into the bay he captured the crews of the 
small craft about him, and sent a message to the 
Zamorin that these should all be hung unless his 
demands were instantly complied with.,' Hot receiv- 
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ig an answer, or not receiving it as soon as he wished, 
e carried out his .toeat, and sent the hands and 
set of his victims to the Zamorin. 

22. Four, or ..five... years later, Almeida, arriving 
mm„PortugaL.with_ the title , of—Viceroy of ...India, 
ound himself confronted ,hy a formidable combination 
»f enemies whose fears had been thoroughly roused 
)y Portuguese interference with their commerce. In 
he naval action which followed Almeida underwent 
L severe defeat ; and the position of the Portuguese 
night have been seriously endangered had it^ not 
Deen for the a rrival of . ., t wo.-...fle.ets. . under Pristan 
l’Acu nha...^d--AlfonsQ..^b. ^^ These com- 

nanders had attacked the Mahometan strongholds in 
:he Bed Sea and Persian G-ulf, and taken Ormuz and 
Muscat. In 1510 Goa, for the second time , fell into 
bh £L-ha nd&.,ofLthe Portuguese, and was deSar^ by 
thfi_Miceroy_to-he-fihe-'capital.nf...tEeir“clominions4n 
India, Albuquerque had achieved a great success. 
T he JR fa^metan _between.,..,the^_Levant and 

Western Jndia was effectually, intercepted, and "Lisbon 
took the place of Genoa and Venice. as an emporium-, 
for the produce of the east.' 

23. The subsequent histwy of the Portuguese in 
southern India was not such as to make the oppo- 
sition of the natives a matter of wonder, or to reflect 
much credit on themselves. An_aUiance._jvi th t he 
iMg of ..Giizerat .securedLto„thenn,.the ..possession^of 
Din at. the entrance, to the Gulf o fJJambay, Here 
they were blockaded in 1537 by a large fleet sent 
from Egypt, and underwent the utmost miseries of 
a siege, until it was raised by the,'' Hal -.^.ther 
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fleet TUiclcr luan.do Cas tro^ This officer had burnt 
and saclccd a nmltitude of towns and ■\dllages along 
the coast, and indiseriniinatcly massacred or sold 
into slavery tlio men, the women, and the children. 

24. The next fifty years witnessed a long and 
tmcerlain sfrngglc between the Portuguese and the 
Deccan kings, of wliich the latter at last grew weary j 
but to\\;;)rds,.the-.,end of the sixteenth centurj^the 
Portuguese found themselves in face of dangers far 
more serious than any which were to be apprehended 
from Indian Itajas. Two Dutch ships were inter- 
cepted on their return to Europe in 1597 ; but the 
States of Holland ■\\-ere not prejjaved to have the 
highway of the seas closed against them, and early 
in the. .sixteenth ^century, the Portuguese were con- 
. fronted ly;. the. English as welljis by the.,Dutch. In 
whe end their maritime supremacy was destroyed, 
pud they had never made an}' attempt to establish 
f hemselvesonlaud excei^t in positions which might be 
■gunrded from the sea. f3Qme_ofli.heir,ncts ^already... 
noticed furnish a gloomy, picture .of . cruelty and .yin_- , 
dictiv eness ; but„..its.._dark colouring _ is terribly 
heightened Jjy, the , exe crable t}uanny.. of -the , Holy 
0^ffice..set...up at G oa. S^omething more than the 
chivalry of Albuquerque was needed to redeem the 
infamy brought on the Portuguese in India by the 
processes and acts ji£4ih«-Tnqiiisition,..^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Pirst Voyages of tlie Dutcli and of tlie Englisli to Java 

and India. 

V.I.' Tlie first victory of English over Portuguese 
ships in Indian witers wasvron in 1G12. The nation 
vhich was to outstrip all other Eurojiean jieoples in 
the race for Eastern dominion was late in the field, 
and slow and uncertain in its early movements. 
During the ages of land transit for Indian produce, 
Kven the name of India was knonm probably to but 
few in England. Alfred the Great, it is true, is said 
to liave sent an embassy to that coimtiy on behalf of 
(he Christians of jMcliapuram ; but the significance^ 
of the fact, if it be a fact, is purely religious. The 
illustrious Ihiglish king had scut gifts to Rome and 
to Jerusalem; and in the same way, in fulfilment of 
a vow made while I^jndon was in the hands of the 
Danes, he sent gifts, we are told, to the Indian 
churches of St. Tliomas and St. Dariholomew by 
tiic hands of /Ejhclstan, who is called an alderman, 
and Sighehn, who nearly thirty years later was ap- 
p 'inted l)ishop of Sherborne. To William of jMalmes- 
Iniry, living in the twelfth century, the sight of gems 
•-aid to have been hro\ight back by these messengers 
<'!' andvi<sad<irs, furnished sufficient evidence for the 
truth of a story which rests, it must he confessed, on 
a Very frail fotmdation. 

3. 'i'he first thoughts of the English on Eastern 
tr.idv tmiicd miht-r lowardr <110510 than to India. 
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The memorial presented to Henry VIII. by a mer- 
chant named Eobert Thorne, set forth the advantages 
of a direct trade with the former country, by means of 
a north-west passsage. In 1553 three ships under 
Sir Hugh Willoughby set out on this enterprise, but 
they were separated in the White Sea. Two were 
frozen in, and the crews died. One only returned 
to England. Subsequent attempts ended in like 
disasters, until at last the voyage of Henry Hudson 
in, 1597 convinced aU that thejdeajaf^amo.rthwest 
.passage to India must be- abandoned. The notion 
fnexr'talren up was that of reaching India by way of 
.Hhe Straits of Magellan or Cape Horn, and Sir Frau- 
I cis Drake, taking this route with five small vessels, 

' crossed the Pacific in 1577, and on his return 
doubled the Cape of Grood Hope, without having 
reached the country to which he had been sent. 

3. Drake’s enterprise called forth remonstrances 
from the Portuguese, who nervously dreaded any in- ' 
terference with their fancied monopoly ; but Queen i 
Elizabeth contented herself with declaring that the , 
sea, like the air, was common to all men. "'The''foP^ 
mation...of .a.JLevaut, ..Companyj .chartered in ..1581, 
camndioofiatFi- for the Mediterranean trade had been ■ 
broken up by the Portuguese monopoly, and it was 
resolved to act on the Queen’s declaration that her ; 
subjects had a right to sail where they pleased. But 
an expedition sent out in 1582 to reach India direct 
got no farther than Brazil, and one only of four ships ( 
came back to England. No other efforts were made' ej 
till after the defeat of the Spanish Armada; huf ir^ 
three years after that event three ships were des- jj, 
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jiatched from London under Lancaster, 1591, ex- 
perienced no better fortune than those of Willough- 
by. One of the ships was sent back from the Cape 
of Good Hope, which the English had thus reached 
at last ; another, it was supposed, foundered at sea ; 
the third made its way to the Straits of j\Ialacca, 
and returned by Ceylon. On the Brazilian coast, 
the carpenter cut the ship’s- cable, while the crew 
were on shore, and the vessel drifted out to sea. Lan- 
caster, it seems, was the only one who ever saw Eng- 
land again. Thc-Dutch were moi*e lucky. Houtmann, 
the commander of an expedition sent out in 1595, 
was imprisoned by the Pprtugneseat Bantam, a factory . 
in- Java,. but made his escape, and retm-ned to Hol- 
land in 1598. Another expedition, sent out imme- 
diately, brought back rich cargoes in fifteen months, 
and the trade of Holland wdth the East was established, 
all their companies being combined into one under a 
single charter. 

4. The same course was taken in England. The 
G,ovenior_ and, Company of the INIerchants of, London 
tnwlvng to the East,Tndies_.r'?ceived4heir..,charLer. 
from tlie Queen in IGOO, and in the following year 
Lancaster was again sent to India, wliich he was fated 
never to reach. He established-a factory, at,Bantaui, 
and liaving swelled his valuable cargo with the still 
more valuable plunder of a large Portuguese ship, re- 
turned to Eui^land. The next llect.-uiider Middle- 
ton, sailed inlMareh 1004, and reached Bantam at the 
end of the year. The friendly greeting.s of the Dutch 
; Wore followed by signs which showed that they were 
ro-oKa tni having a monopoly of the spice trade ; 
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but the English, by confining their operations to 
places -where the Dutch had no excuse for interfer- 
ence, avoided a collision and returned home in 1606. 
In his next expedition hliddleton -was more fortunate. 
In a small vessel of only 150 tons burden he found his 
■way safely to Bantam, -where he took in a cargo of pep- 
per; but some cloves pm-chased from a Java junli for 
3,000^. realised in England nearly 37,000L The two 
other ships under his command sailed thi'ee weeks 
after his departure ; and of these the ‘ Hector ’ under 
Captain, Hawkins, sailed .toL.Surat,. and was thus the 
first EngHsh. ship, that reached India. Hawldns re- 
mained on shore and sent his ship to Bantam. 

5. The profits of the London Company of IMer- 
chants far exceeded already their most sanguine ex- 
pectations. They therefore lost no time in obtaining 
from James I. a charter which con fii-med them in all 
their privileges, and despatched another expedition of 
three ships under Sir Henry kliddleton a.d. 1607. On 
reaching Sm-at, h'liddleton found that the Portuguese 
were prepared to resist him, if need be, by force, 
and that the terror which they inspii-ed rendered the 
notion of trading there impracticable. Folio-wing the 
advice given to him, Middleton sailed for Gogo on 
the peninsula of Guzerat, carrying with him 
Hawkins, the captain of the ‘ Hector,’ who had just 
returned from Agra. 

f 6. This journey of Hawkins mai-ks a new stage in 
‘;the history of English settlement in India. After • 
sending away the ‘ Hector ’ to Bantam, he found that 
he had no chance of establishing a factory -with any 
safety at Surat, unless he could first obtain the per- ^ 
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mission of the Emperor. Carrying with him the letter 
addressed by King James I. to the Grreat Mogul, he 
resolved to present it in person. At Agra he had an 
audience of the sovereign who was now lord para- 
mount of Hindustan. Jehangir received him with 
friendly courtesy, and assigned liim a large stipend. 
But tlie in terference o f the Portuguese missionaries 
frustrated all his hopes. The imperial firman or 
decree was not given ; his income was not paid ; and 
his life was at the mercy of men who had shown how 
little they scrupled to remove by any means the ob- 
stacles which might stand in their way. He had no 
choice therefore but to make his way to Surat, where 
the timely arrival of j\liddleton brought his anxieties 
to an end. 


CHAPTER V. 

Eeign of the first three Mogul Emperors of India. 

1. Jehangir was the fourth so-called Mogul sove- 
reign of India. His great grandfather Baber claimed 
to be sixth in dhect descent from Timour or Tamer- 
lane, who in like manner claimed descent from Gen- 
ghiz Khan. He was therefore, in the technical phinse- 
ology of lawyers, a Itlongol ; but ten or twelve gener- 
al ions may do much towards modifying hereditary 
characteristics, and even towards bringing about a 
coinphle change of natural disposition. How much 
blood alien to that of the IMogiils had been blended 
with that of his Mogul ancestors between the days oi 
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Gtenghiz aiid his own it is impossible to say ; but it 
is certain, that altbongb bis mother was said to be a 
Mongol woman, Baber always professed the greatest 
horror of the tribe. Eoridl_ practical purposes. Baber, 
wa are told, was a Turk, and bis memoirs were written 
in Turkish, while his army . also was Tmkish. 
Whether between Mongols and Turks there was the 
same amount of difference as we see or seem to see 
between Teutons and Celts, it might be hard to de- 
termine ; but certain it is that Baber and some of his 
successors exhibited a power of growth in all that 
tends to civilise a people, for which we look in vain in 
Tamerlane or Cenghiz. It matters little, therefore 
in comparison, whether he were Tartar, Turk or Mon- 
gol. • He was not Aryan : yet he was a man who ex- 
hibited in himself some of the best qualities of Aryans, 
and who was to have as his grandson and second suc- 
cessor the most illustrious and the most righteous of 
Eastern monarchs, of any age or country. 

2. It might be said, not without some reason, 
that the establishment of a new dynasty would be a 
- pure benefit to the people of India, if its sovereigns 
were just and energetic men. Five hundred years 
had passed since the first Mahometan inroads ; and 
if it be urged that the Mahometan invasions prece- 
ding the one which made Kootub-u-dm master of 
Delhi were mere inroads which led to nothing more 
than the setting up of some military posts in the 
country, still i\Iahometan Idngs had ruled succes- 
sively in the land during the three centuries which 
intervened between the battle of Narrain (p. 21) 
and the victory of Baber at Panipat in 1526'. 
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During tHs long period the condition of the country, 
if it had changed at all, was changed for the worse 
rather than the better. The faith of the Hindu had 
been fiercely assailed ; but the people -would not be 
attracted to the doctrine of the Unity of G-od -when it 
■was preached at the point of the sword. "Whole 
districts had been desolated by ruthless massacres ; 
myriads had been sold into slavery ; Hindu temples 
had been sacked and the idols and their shrines 
shivered and crushed ; but the people still clung to 
their ancient -worship in spite of the vengeance 
threatened in royal edicts. In the sight of their 
Mahometan conquerors they stood beyond the pale 
of the law, and had no right even to ‘the air which 
■ they breathed. The trade of the country had declined, 
and -with foreign countries, except on the western 
coast, there was none. The old Hindu literature had 
died out, and that of the Mahometans was an exotic 
brought by poets and others who came from countries 
as distant even as Mahometan Spain. If old roads 
were sometimes cleared fi'om jungle overgrowth, no 
new ones were made; and even the buildings by 
which the kings might have been expected to exhibit 
their wealth and power could make no claim either 
to magnificence or to beauty. The Mahometans had 
established themselves in the land as a dominant 
order ; but on the body of the people they had made 
no permanent or deep impression. Hindu dynasties 
were swept away ; and except as collectors of rev- 
enue, Hindus could hope for no public employment, 
and were wholly debarred from all influence as states- 
men. 
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3. But for all practical purposes the country re- 
mained independent of its conquerors. The Ai’yan 
invaders of India had brought away with them from 
their ancient home the system of self-governing vil- 
lage communities. In these societies trades and oc- 
cupations are hereditary; and the village council 
arranges the distribution of land, settles disputes, 
and fixes with the officers of the state the amount 
of revenue to be levied on the village. With the in- 
dividual inhabitants of the village the state has no 
concern, and no purpose can be answered by inter- 
fering with them. Against such a system as this the 
extremest tyranny wiU in all likelihood spend its force 
in vain. The people may be hunted from their homes ; 
but if ever they retmm they go back quietly to the 
old course of things, and, although politically out- 
casts, retain some substantial fireedom. 

4. The father of Baber, the fifth in descent from 
Timour, had been transferred firom the sovereignty of 
Cabul to that of Ferghana, a beautiful country on the 
upper com-se of the Jaxartes ; and here Baber was 
born. His mother claimed descent from Chagatai 
Khan, one of three sons among whom the empire of 
G-enghiz was di'sdded ; but, as we have seen, this fact in 
no way lessened the contempt and hatred with which ' 
Baber always spoke of Mongols. His life was passed 
in alternations of conquest and defeat which sent him 
from one country only to win and to lose a throne in 
another. Again and again he became master of 
Samarcand, and again and again he left it as a lonely 
fugitive. At last he tinned his eyes towards the 
richer and more imdting countries of India. The 
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tyranny of IbraMm Lodi at Dellii -was making all bis 
subjects bis enemies. In Bebar and elsewhere bis 
governors revolted and proclaimed tbeir independ- 
ence ; but tbe Viceroy of tbe Punjab, instead of 
following tben* example, invited Baber to seize a 
tbrone wbicb, as be asserted, belonged to bim by 
right of tbe conquests of bis ancestor Timour. 

5. In no way loth to put fortb^ bis claim, Baber 
advanced on Delhi. Tbe army of Ibrahim faced 
bim on tbe field of Panipat, and underwent a crushing 
defeat. Ibrahim was slain, and Baber became tbe 
first of tbe so-called Mogul sovereigns of Delhi, 1526. 
But bis main work was still before bim. In tbe 
north-west there was no opposition; to tbe south 
and tbe east be bad to deal with tbe revolted chiefs 
who bad risen up against tbe tyranny of Ibrahim. 
His army was dispbited, but Baber roused tbeir 
faibng energies. His son Humayun soon reduced 
tbe greater part of Bengal and Bebar ; tbe power of 
the Eajputs was broken on tbe field of Silm ; and 
tbe defeat of Mahmoud Lodi near Benares secm-ed 
-^for bim tbe Delhi territory to tbe south of tbe 
Granges. Baber was now barely fifty years of age ; 

' but tbe hardships of bis life and perhaps bis love of 
wine bad impaired bis constitution, and be died at 
Agra in 1530, having given orders that bis body 
' should be laid in tbe beautiful tomb wbicb is still 
tbe holiday resort of tbe people of Cabul. On bis 
last journey be bad ridden from Calpi to Agra, 160 
miles, in two days ; and in tbe same journey bad 
twice swum across tbe Granges. 

6. His son Humayun bad tbe changeful fortunes, 
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3. But for all practical purposes the country re- 
mained independent of its conquerors. The Aryan 
invaders of India had Drought away with them from 
theii- ancient home the system of self-governing vil- 
lage communities. In these societies trades and oc- 
cupations are hereditary; and the milage coimcil 
arranges the distribution of land, settles disputes, 
and fees with the officers of the state the amount 
of revenue to he levied on the village. With the in- 
dividual inhabitants of the village the state has no 
concern, and no purpose can be answered by inter- 
fering with them. Against such a system as this the 
extremest tyranny will in all likelihood spend its force 
in vain. The people may be hunted from their homes ; 
but if ever they return they go back quietly to the 
old course of things, and, although politically out- 
casts, retain some substantial freedom. 

4. The father of Baber, the fifth in descent from 
Timom*, had been transferred fi'om the sovereignty of 
Cabul to that of Ferghana, a beautiful countiy on the 
upper course of the Jasartes ; and here Baber was 
born. His mother claimed descent from Chaeratai , 
Khan, one of three sons among whom the empire of ■ 
Genghiz was divided ; but, as we have seen, this fact in 

. no way lessened the contempt and hatred with which ' 
Baber always spoke of Mongols. His life was passed 
in alternations of conquest and defeat which sent him 
from one country only to win and to lose a throne in 
another. Again and again he became master of 
Samarcand, and again and again he left it as a lonely 
fugitive. At last he turned his eyes towards the 
richer and more inviting coimtries of India. The 
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tyranny of Ibrahim Lodi at Delhi was making all his 
subjects his enemies. In Behar and elsewhere his 
governors revolted and proclaimed their independ- 
ence; but the Viceroy of the Punjab, instead of 
following their example, invited Baber to seize a 
throne which, as he asserted, belonged to him by 
right of the conquests of his ancestor Timour. 

5. In no way loth to put forth^ his claim, Baber 
advanced on Delhi. The army of Ibrahim faced 
him on the field of Panipat, and imderwent a crushing 
defeat. Ibrahim was slain, and Baber became the 
first of the so-called Mogul sovereigns of Delhi, 1526. 
But his main work was still before him. In the 
north-west there was no opposition; to the south 
and the east he had to deal with the revolted chiefs 
Vho had risen up against the tyranny of Ibrahim. 
His army was dispirited, but Baber roused their 
failing energies. His son Humayun soon reduced 
the greater part of Bengal and Behar ; the power of 
the Eajputs was broken on the field of Sikri; and 
the defeat of Mahmoud Lodi near Benares secured 
for him the Delhi territory to the south of the 
Ganges. Baber was now barely fifty years of age ; 
but the hardships of his life and perhaps his love of 
wine had impaired his constitution, and he died at 
Agra in 1530, having given orders that his body 
should be laid in the beautiful tomb which is still 
the holiday resort of the people of Cabul. On his 
last journey he had ridden from Calpi to Agra, 160 
miles, in two days ; and in the same journey had 
twice swum across the Ganges. 

6. His son Humayun had the changeful fortunes, 
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but lacked tke genius of bis father. Against Babadiir 
Shah, the king of Gruzerat, who denied that he owed 
any allegiance to the House of Timour, he achieved 
some success. Bahadur’s guns were served by the 
Portuguese, who had aided him in defeating the 
Rajput chief of Chittore 5 but the skiR and science 
of the strangers were of no use to him now. Leaving 
Gruzerat in the charge of his brother IMirza Askari, 
Humayun turned to put down the revolt of Shere 
Khan in Bengal; but in Shere Khan he had to en- 
counter an enemy whose military capacities far ex- 
ceeded his own. He allowed himself to be decoyed 
into ground whei'e the rising of the Granges kept him 
a prisoner ; and when his movements were free, he 
attacked Shere Khan in his entrenched camp before 
he had finished the bridge of boats which might have 
secui’ed his retreat (1539). His army was virtually 
destroyed, and Humayun escaped with a scanty force 
to Agra. He had expected that Shere Khan would ad- 
vance to attack him ; but the revolted chief remained 
quiet in Bengal, and Humayun took the field against 
him with the same ill-luck as before. He had just 
conveyed his army by a bridge of boats over the 
Ganges when Shere Klian fell upon him and drove 
the greater part of his host into the river. 

7. Once more Humayun escaped as a fugitive tc 
Agra, whence he hurried to Lahore, where he sup- 
posed that his brother Kamran would hold his 
ground. But Kamran ceded the Punjab to Shere 
Khan, and withdrew to Cabul, leaving Humayun to 
find his way, as best he could, to Sinde. Here his 
hopes of succour were again disappointed ; and he 
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■^as compelled to cross tlie desert to Jodhpore, a city 
lying to tlie north of the Aravulli hills. Here, too, 
the rajah repulsed him, and the emperor, -with his 
helpless followers, was driven into the howling 
wilderness. The few wells in the desert werehn the 
hands of pi tiless me nders, Avho refused to give hiin 
water; and the cavalry of Jodhpore, without attacking 
him, pressed him further into the treeless waste, 
where clearly they meant that he should die. At 
length they relented. The son of the Eaja ap- 
proached with a flag of truce, reproached Hninayun 
with the wantonness of his invasion, gave him water 
and some food, and let him go. At length, Avith only 
seven followers, he brought his Avife to Amerkote, 
where their son Alchar Avas horn, 1542. 

8. Humayun now made another attempt to re- 
cover Sinde, but failing in it made his way to Can- 
dahar, haAung given up all hope of recovering his 
power in India. Here the reports Avhich reached 
him of his brother Kamran’s unpopularity at Cabul 
led him to thinlc that he might get possession of tliat 
city. His army was so swelled on its march that 
Kamran made no resistance, and Humayun entered 
the toAvn in triumph, 1551. In no long tune he 
was joined by his wife with her son Akbar, now a 
child of fom* years. Talcing the boy in his arms, he 
said, ‘ Joseph was cast by his brothers into a well, 
but he was raised, as thou shalt be, to great glory.’ 

9. At Cabul Humayun received from his friends 
j at Delhi and Agra letters begging him to strike a 

blow for the recovery of his lost empire. After 
much hesitation he consented. A decisive Auctoryat 
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Sirhiud led to the capture of those two great cities, 
and Humayun was again seated on his father’s throne.’ 
But he had regained as yet only a fragment of his 
old dominion, and in what remained to be done he 
was to have no share. The stafrcases to Eastern 
houses are often narrow steps on the outside with a 
parapet perhaps mot more than a foot in height. 
Humayun was descending such a flight of steps when, 
hearing the muezzin’s call to prayer, he sat down to 
repeat his creed. As he rose, the staff which he 
used to support himself slipped on the smooth 
marble, and the empei-or fell over the parapet into 
the court below. He was mortally injured, and in a 


few days Ahbar was emperor of Hindustan, 1556. 

10 . To that much-loved son Huniayun left, on 
the whole, a good example. No act of wanton ag- 
gression, of injustice, or of bigoted inWerance, no 
massacres or torturings are laid to bis Marge ; and 
if he had not the natural powers of bis fatner, he had 
his cheeifful and genial temper, bis kindbness, and his 
courtesy. In bis memory Akbar built afterwards the 
simple and stately marble mausoleum, frop which ' 
the last titular sovereign of his house was dragged 


forth as a prisoner during the mutiny of 1857. 

11.' That the hoy to whom the sceptre of Baber 
had descended would make himself in reality as well 
as in name emperor of Hindustan, none probably 
ventured either to think or to hope. He had shown 
his bravery in the battle of Sirhind, but he ha 
fought under the guidance of his general and tutor, 
Behram Khan. His own cavalry 
more than 30,000 * his enemies could bring 100,0 
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horsemen into the field. With sound judgment he 
appointed Behram Khan his chief minister. From 
the first the campaigns which he projected or in 
which he took part were successful. In Behram he 
had an experienced and able military leader ; and if 
his tutor was apt to be imperious and exacting, 
Akbar was wise enough to submit. He had his 
reward in another victory, won on the field of Pani- 
pat, where his army encountered that of Mahommed 
Shah Stir Adily under his Hindu minister, Hemti, 
1556. Hemti was brought as a captive into his pre- 
sence, and Behram bade him slay the infidel. Akbar 
burst into tears, and lightly touched the prisoner with 
his sword. But Behram was not the man to content 
himself with a mere form or symbol of conquest, and 
he smote off the captive’s head. So died the first 
Hindu who had risen to high office under a I\Ia- 
hometan chief, and who had shown himself singularly 
worthy of the trust reposed in him. c 

12. Had Akbar obeyed the bidding of Behram, 
the very act of slaying in cold blood might have 
marred his character through his whole life. As it 
was, the boy grew up with a sense of duty which 
seemed to embrace all mankind in its far-reaching 
beneficence. His justice and his tact were to be 
conspicuously shown with reference to Behram him- 
self, who was guilty of some acts of gross heartless- 
ness. Akbar sent him a message, telling him that 
thus far his mind had been taken, up with his educa- 
tion, but that as he must now govern his people by 
his own judgment, he advised his well-wisher to 
withdraw from all worldly' conce < « " d .r«3?=^nd 
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Avas at once done aAvay ; and Avlien towards tlie close 
of his reign his empire embraced Afglianistan, Cash- 
mere, and the Punjab, Oude and Bengal, Cuttack 
and Orissa, jNIalwah, Sinde, and Gruzerat, throughout 
this Avhole region no man could say that his religion 
or his race placed him in a better or a worse position 
in reference to his fellow-subjects. Conquered chiefs 
had no cause to fear tortures or death at his hands. 


Instead of being trampled under the feet of ele- 
phants, or Ijlinded and thrust for life into a dungeon, 
they were invariably raised to high honours, and 
often confirmed in all their possessions. 

17. In times past Hindus taken prisoners in war 
had been slain by thousands, and their women and 
children sold as slaves. By Akbar’s edict this Avas 
absolutely forbidden, and their transportation beyond 
the sea rendered impossible. Another edict per- 
mitted the re-marriage of Avidows, and laid a ban 
upon the rite of suttee in aU cases in which the 
i widow had not deliberately resolved on it herself. 
The rajah of Jodhpore, he heard, was going to force ^ - 
his daughter-in-law to ascend his son’s funeral pile. 
Akbar moimted his horse, and rode off to prevent the 
mtu’der. He was still scarcely more than a youth when 
he abolished the jezia, or capitation tax, that most 


hateful of all imposts, in retm-n for which Mahometan- 
ism allows to conquered populations no t the righ tbut 
[ the sufferance to live. Together with this horrible 
badge of subjection, he’ swept aAvay all taxes on 
pilgrims. They fell, he granted, on a vain super- 
stition j yet as all modes of worship were designed 
for one great Being, it was wrong, he m’gued, to 
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throw an obstacle in the way of the devout, and to 
cut them off from their mode of intercoiu-se with 
their Maker. 

18. Carrying out these righteous reforms, he de- 
clared that' rational persuasion (all thought of force 
being abandoned) should be the only weapon em- 
ployed in inducing men to change their opinions or 
their faith. Persecution, he m'ged, after all defeats 
its own ends ; it obbges men to conceal their opinion, 
but produces no change in them. In truth, through- 
out his whole system there is not a trace of bigotry 
or exclusiveness. The Hindu temples were not only 
not thrown down, they were carefully protected, and 
their priests and their wealth were sedulously 
guarded. Far from enforcing the alternative of the 
Koran or death, he formed for himself and encouraged 
for others rmions by marriage with Hindu families 
which remained Hindu. Eajput princes, Hindus of 
the Hindus, were amongst his generals and his 
statesmen ; his great finance minister, whose settle- 
ment of the land has been maintained, in some 
parts of the country at least, from that day to this, 
was Todar Mul, a Hindu. More than aU, the Hindus 
had the free administration of their own laws, which 
were recognised in the courts of the Mahometan 
judges. 

19. This is indeed a wonderful pictme, a pictm'e 
the truth of which seems almost to pass the bounds 
. of belief, when we call to mind the condition of the 
whole world in the age of Akbar and in the ages 
which had gone before it.' It has been well said that 
both in his theory and in his practice Akbar stood 
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absolutely alone, and that CathoHc and Protestant 
Christendom might both have gone and sat at his 
feet. An Eastern despot was insisting on universal 
/ toleration at a time when the Holy Office of the In- 
' quisition was torturing and slaying its thousands, 
when Calvin was entrapping Servetus to his doom, 
and when men and women in England and Scotland 
were being hurried to the gallows and the stake for 
the absurd and impossible crime of witchcraft. 

20. The lesson may well be taken to heart, as 
having for us a political as well as a religious force. 
In Akbar we have an instance, we are told, of a 
Mahometan ruler who could be just to aU his sub- 
jects and tolerant to all mankind. If it were so, the 
idea that Mahometanism and equal justice for be- 
lievers and unbelievers cannot go together must be 
given up. But the answer is short. Akbar was not 
a Mahometan. That from his boyhood onwards he 
was working towards conclusions which deny abso- 
lutely the infallible truth and authority of any faith 
propounded by any man, there can be no question ; 
but it was no heat of youthful zeal, it was no rashness 
which betrays lack of experience, that moved Akbar 
to make the confessions which revealed his virtual 
apostasy firom Islam. His reforms preceded these 
expressions ; and Akbar had passed the threshold of 
middle life, he had indeed held the sceptre of Baber 
for a quarter of a century, before he declared that 
we should not adopt a creed or practise a ritual on 
the authoi'ity of any man, as all men were liable to 
vice and error. There was no G-od but God, he saiU 
in his confession of faith, and Akbar was his Caliplo' 
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in other words, his vicar for the administration of 
justice. 

21. That he was not only not an orthodox 
Mussulman, but that he intended deliberately to dis- 
courage Mahometanism, so far as this could be done 
by exposing its absurdities and iniquities without 
passing the bounds of thorough toleration, has been 
admitted by almost all historians. Mahometans, 
like all the rest of his subjects, were left free to eat 
pork, to drink wine, to play at dice, if it pleased 
them to do so ; the making of pilgrimages, fasting, 
and worship of any kind were left whoUy to their 
option. More significant, perhaps, as an intentional 
slight on the Mahometan system, was the substitution 
of the solar year for the Arabian lunar months, the 
discouragement of the Arabic language, and the 
abandonment of the usual daily salutation for one 
wliich, although it could offend neither Mahometan, 
Christian, nor Hindu, was not the one in vogue 
among orthodox Mussulmans. 

22. That such a man should be accused of sys- 
'tematieally persecuting the followers of the prophet 

of Mecca, is not wonderful. The only remark to be 
made is that the charge is not true. It is the fact 
■that when a courtier asked him what orthodox princes 
:.in other lands would think or say of him, the em- 
per or" ordered him to leave the room. It is the fact 
^.ihat he told another who had stigmatised his advisers 
.,ak, ‘hellish,’ that such language deserved a blow. 
.■But the’- blow, though deserved, was not inflicted, 
land it would perhaps be not easy to find any one who 
.-would Venture to speak of this as persecution; His 
CTiVi;- E 
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o^rH creed was indeed simple enough. It was that 
God .slioidd he reverenced, worshipped, and loved by 
nil, and that all were bound to serve Him bj living 
righteously, by subduing their passions, and doing 
the good which would add to the happiness of their 
fellow creatures and bring the peace of a quiet coH' 
science to themselves. 

23. This, we must remember, was the avowed con- 
viction of a man brought up in a faith which looked 
upon and treated all who did not belong to Islam 
as unfit to live, and 'which suffered them to live only 
on condition of their paying tribute and giving up all 
that preserves to a man his self-respect and renders 
his life bearable. It may well be said that a mightier 
genius and a nobler heart can scarcely be conceived 
than that of a man who, being a Mahometan and a 
despot, could reach such convictions and act upon 
them ; but the lesson wiajeh the history teaches is 
that he could not reach th^em without abandoning ^ 
Islam, without denying tbe special mission of Maho- 
met, without forbidding absolutely the enforcement 
of his law in aU its essential featm-es. His tolerance 
only proves after aU that Mahometanism cannot be 
tolerant; his impartial and_unswerving justice only 
shows that Islam can reform itself only by ceasing to 
be Islam. The moment that the Mahometan begins 
to move on the track which Akbar marked out for 
himself, he ceases to be faithful to the religion which 
he*professes; and before he can reach the eondusioD 
that justice is a thing to which all men have an equal ^ 
and an indefeasible right, he must have ceased to be 
a Mahometan at all. The lesson is one of the at 
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most importance, for it teaciies us how the professors 
of Islam should he dealt with when they proceed to 
carry their theories into practice at the expense of 
those who are not Mahometans. 

24. After all, beautiful though it be, the system 
, of Akbar, if so it may be called, began and ended 
with himself. No other result could well be looked 
for. Akbar’s temper of mind and modes of thought, 
his premises and conclusions, were to all intents and 
purposes, unintelligible both to Mahometans and to 
Hindus. His reforms came from himself, and may 
be said to have been forced on the people without re- 
ference to their will in the matter. But the history 
of the world shows that those reforms only are per- 
manent which a nation slowly and with much effort 
wins for- itself. The downward growth is almost 
always a ffuitless one, Akbar worked alone, and he 
did his work by running counter to the system in 
which he had been trained. His successors reverted 
to the old orthodox paths, and by so doing they 
pulled down the empire which Baber had founded 
"-and Alcbar had striven to organize in all its parts. 
They were thus preparing the way again for foreign 
ascendency ; they were in fact doing the work of the 
English almost before any Englishman had set foot 
on the soil of India. But it is well, nay, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, to know what were the conditions of 
the country at the time of their landing, and what 
they had been in times past, if we would form a judg- 
ment on the policy and principles which Englishmen 
have professed to follow and the motives^ which have 
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determined their action ' in relation to the people 
once righteously ruled by the brave and magnificent 
Akbar. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Eeign of Jehangir. — Progress of the English and 

the Dutch. 

1. The death of Akbar was probably hastened by 
the conduct of his sons. A love of wine was a strong 
featme in the character of the family. Baber, it can 
scarcely be doubted, shortened his life by his drink- 
ing bouts. His son Humayun might with advantage 
have been somewhat more temperate. It is stiU 
more to the credit of Alcbar that he should have set 
himself to conquer this tendency in his early manhood, 
and that he should have seen the wisdom of urging 
on others the duty of moderation rather than total 
abstinence. But in his children it became a violent 
malady. His favourite son Daniel died of its effects;'' 
The same cause made his son Selim a gloomy and 
cruel tyrant, and Akbar could scarcely have failed to 
see that there would be no one to carry on his great 
-and beneficent work. 

■2. But when Selim, on his father’s death in 1605, 
ascended the throne under the title of Jehangir, or con- 
queror of the world, the expectations which his temper 
and habits might have led others to form were for the 
moment agreeably disappointed. He ordered many- 
useful reforms, some of which showed a political dis- 
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betook himself to the straits of Bab el Mandeb, where 
he intercepted .sliips laden with Indian produce, in 
exchange for which he compelled the masters to re- 
ceive part of his oAvn cargoes. Such acts were little 
better than piracy ; but the progress of trade and of 
the British factories in India was so slow as to make 
it evident that the difficulties to be eneoimtered 
could be overcome only by enterprises on a larger 
scale. A fleet of four ships fully armed, sent from 
England in 1612, engaged and defeated a Portu- 
guese squadron in the harbour of Surat (p. 31). 
The victory added greatly to the reputation of the 
English, who had thus far been looked upon as mere 
traders, whoUy unable to cope with the Portuguese, 
and obtained for them from the emperor Jehangfr a 
treaty which granted them permission to trade on 
condition of paying import dues amounting to no 
'more than per cent. 

5. This treaty may be regarded as establishing 
the English in India. Eoe on his arrival not only 
obtained from the emperor the dismissal of his 
governor at Surat, but sent to the Portuguese viceroy'" 
at Groa a plain warning of the consequences if he 
should persist in courses which ‘ can only bring forth 
war, revenge and bloodshed.’ ‘ The English,’ he 
added, ‘ intend nothing but free trade open by the law 
of nations to all men. It is not the purpose of the 
English to root out or hinder your trade, or to 
impeach the receipt of your revenues, and it is strange 
you should dare to infringe upon the free commerce 
between their masters and subjects.’ In case of his 
refusal or silence, letters of reprisal, the viceroy was 
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and tlio Hague was to he avoidc-d if possiMe, ihe 
Amhojna massacre wa? fuiTcred to pass, unavviiii'-d. 

7. The English cnntiimod shuvlv to nvakc; w.iv. 
A small factory established at Annegorc to tlit? north 
of hladras was tlie first place fortified by tljem iis 
India ; butllie position proved to be loss desirubti; than 
that of IMasiiliputam. In 1632 they ohtained som*’ 
privileges of trading in the iVrsian Gulf ; in Hb-,1 a 
factor}' was segnp at j‘iply near the nnmtb of the 
Hugh or Hooghl}'. But flie idea of freedom uf trade 
was still a theory, not a reality; and the exist enic 
of one company suggested naturally tlie formation of 
anotlier. diaries the First, eliargod the first eompMtiy 
with violatiouof their jirivileges. d'heir srrvant-} he 
said, were iiuderjiaid, au<l a vast amount of illieit 
traflic went, on with tlu‘ireonni\am’e. lie was ’liier--- 
fore ready to listen to tiio-e who eoiifendod that th-' 
existing conipany had ••stabli.'^hefi n<' js-rsna.ni'nt fort-, 
njid done nothing toward,- cxleuiiing »!;<■ greatte * 
and wealthofllie kingdom, 'j'h.- re,!! iruri;v;:s that 
the l.’ing watite'd money, and that the pr/neC'-r-. of 
the new comp'Uiy vo-r<r r-ady to •■ujiply it. A eh at' f 
Nva.H therefore granted I<.> Nir 'idsoina-, {’o'.svti u t-iaUxi' 
felh,v.'-3it‘;r>diants ; I)Ut tlio old e.onp.usV !r.ld, afti-r ah, 
the start of tin- n"**v. and the latter ('-add - are- 1} 
re-ga.rd'al a^ a s!iee> In lT>.at) u S'e-ohu i-.a (U 5r, ■ 
i{oU..>; of (.'otuni'Cts tha id- d that ote e.,;tg-.sU'. 0 ' !h' 
should v.irty on tin- tr.-.eh-. Funt' }e:;r- iidera '% 
whi'-h h:-.- nevi-r b -ui f.,rtlie.,>:dti.', '.va-, ii i 


^S^Ued by < ’rotjjWeli, V- i-i-'h- eo?ub;te -i ti 
tijni th'.' Uienhan! advetsturer- inD* r 
Jtoch foehdv. rural eiw fh-eh;r d 
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and Danes at the neighbouring station of Chinsura, 
the French at Pondicherry, and their trade was 
regarded as an interference ^Yith that of the English 
merchants. The intrusion of private English traders 
was held to be an annoyance still n?ore serious, and 
complaints werepiade that the English markets were 
thus glutted with Indian produce. i\lanufacturers 
in England, declaring themselves to be undersold, 
clamoured for higher import duties, and the general 
body of traders to India agreed'to the formation of 
one United East India Company which, in 1702, 
received a charter from Queen Anne. All that 
remained now to be done was that the two companies 
should arrange their financial affairs together. Si.v 
years were granted for making this adjustment, and 
the task was brought to an end under the award of 
Lord Godolphin. 

10. The English now seemed on the high road 
to success. In Bombay thej’ had an impregnable 
|U'onghoId. On the Eastern coast they had an 
inporUint fortified post in ^Madras. A new factory 
had been set uj} at Chutanuttcc on the left bank of 
the Hooghly ; and the rebellion of the hf^i of theohl 
Afghan chiefs of Bei}gal compelled the Mogul viiawoy 
to issue an order that the English must defend them- 
selves. The re.sult wa.s the erection of Fort \Villiuin 
for the protection of the settleinoul now calietl 
Calcutta. But the most important fact of e.ll, 
nltliongli for the jwesent it might seem to j)arte!Hi 
diflieulties and reverses, was the decline of the 
empire of the great l^Iugul. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Reigns of Shah Jehan and Anrengzehe, 1627-1707. 

1. Jehangir had embittered the last days of his 
father; the conduct of his son Khnrrfim was to 
darken his own. Under the title of Shah Jehdn, or 
king of the world, Khurrdm was declared heir and 
successor to the emperor. But he had an enemy in 
the beautiful and imperious Noor Jehdn, wife of 
Jehangir, whose object it was to secure the throne for 
her own son Shahriar. Being ordered to recover Kan- 
dahar fi:om the Persians, KhmTdm regarded the 
command simply as a pretext for getting him out of the 
way, and instead of obeying he advanced upon Agra. 
For a time he held his ground; but at length, defeated 
by an army under the command of his brother Purviz 
and the general Mohobut Khan, he submitted him- 
self to his father, who made the sm'render of Dara 
and Aurengzebe, the sons of KhurrS,m, a condition of 
his forgiveness. 

2. Mohobut Khan had thus far abetted Noor 
Jeh&n in her schemes against Khurrdm ; but now 
she set herself to bring about his disgrace, for which 
on other grounds there may have been ample reason. 
Mohobut saw through her intentions, seized the 
bridge of boats by which the emperor was about to 
cross the Jhelum, and took him prisoner while he 
slept. Noor Jeh&n made a vain but gallant attempt 
to rescue him. Mohobut now marched with his 
prisoner to' Cabul, where his wife succeeded at last 
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of Mecca, But, for the present Shahji Bhosla declared 
himself the faithful servant of the emperor, and on 
entering his service with a large body of retainers, he 
received a patent of nobility and was confirmed in the 
possession of his estates. Within three years circum- 
stances had arisen which cooled his loyalty ; hut again 
he saw the prudence of submission, and was again 
pardoned. 

6. Some years had passed away when the name 
of Sivaji, the younger son of Shahji Bhosla, began to 
be more formidable than that of his father had ever 
been. His childhood and boyhood had been spent 
in the wild valleys of the Western Ghauts, whence 
he had issued, with such supporters as he could find 
among the son^ of the smaller landowners, on 
plundering raids iiito the lowlands. He would not 
learn either to read or^ to write ; but he was pro- 
foundly impressed by theVevelatious which his inof her 
averred that she had reoeived from the goddess 
Bhowanf, — revehition.s wliiVli foreshadowed his 
future greatness as the destroyer of the I\rahometaTi 
creed and the restorer of the, Hindu faith. His" 
mind was set on the great woriV ; but he saw the 
need of moving warily. The acquitsition of the hill 
fort of Poona might have aroused sjispicion, had he 
not undertaken to hold on lease the d/strict in which 
the fort was .situated. A hornd of gold found within 
its walls enabled him to put them into thorough 
roj)air and to fortify the .‘■ummit of another hill to 
which he gave the name Kajgurh. His faith in 
himself kindled a like faith in other.-', and .Sivaji 
ventured to intercept unperiul treasures. .Slsah 
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retaliated by arresting bis father and placing 
m in a dungeon in which he was all but walled up, 
Lth the threat that the few remaining bricks should 
} fixed in their places if he failed in securing the 
ibmission of his son. Sivaji, thus sorely pushed, 
irew himself on the emperor’s grace, and was not 
ily forgiven but received into favour, while his 
,ther was brought out of his dungeon and after a 
me set free. When both were thus safe, Sivaji 
)ok to his old courses, seizing on the hill forts and 
laking himself an impregnable stronghold, which 
e called Pertabgurh, on a hill some miles to the 
)uth of Poona. 

7. To the troubles raised up for the Emperor by 
3volted viceroys or Hindu zealots were added 
uxieties arising from the likelihood of struggles 
etween his sons after his death. As viceroy of the 
)eccan, Aurengzebe had shown equal ability and un- 
3rupulousness, and he had thrown in his lot with the 
ominant fanatics of Islam. His brother Shuja had 
aherited in its full force the failing of the family and 
ms a confirmed drunkard. As a professor of the 
Shiah faith, which looked- on the caliphs after Ah as 
ntruders and impostors, he was also violently disHked 
)y the orthodox Mussulmans of the Sonnite sect. 
Another brother, Murad, shared his vice, but lacked 
lis powers of mind. There remained yet one other, 
3ara, a man more able than the rest, conscientious 
ind just, but afflicted with the opinions and prone to 
idopt the belief and imitate the practice of Akbar. It 
iVas clear that the next in succession naust be Dara or 
^urengzebe ; but Para was heavily weighted in the 
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race. Mahometans had home with Akbar because 
he had been their sovereign for years before he 
avowed himself a heretic ; they were not likely to 
submit to one who had made the same confession 
before he ascended the throne. 

8. But the royal titles were assumed not by Dara 
or Aurengzebe, but by the drunkards, Shuja and 
Murad, and Aurengzebe befooled the latter by pro- 
mising that he would see the sceptre placed in his 
hand and then depart on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Dara took the field against them, but was utterly 
defeated. Hastening to Agra, Aurengzebe strove first 
to conciliate his father, and failing in this, he deposed 
him, 1 658, and kept him a prisoner within the walls 
of his palace. So ended virtually the reign of Shah 
Jehdn, though he lived on for rather more than eight 
years longer. Aurengzebe found in the treasury 
24,000,000?., besides a large quantity of jewels and 
bullion ; nor were these the savings of a tyrant who 
had thought of nothing but bis own enrichment. 
Every department in the state was admirably 
organised, and all payments had been full and 
punctual ; and oppressive taxation was not the 
besetting sin of the early Mogul sovereigns. 

9. Aurengzebe was about forty years of age when 
he dethroned his father ; and he was now to reign, as 
Alamgir, for half a centmy, like Akbar whose wonder- 
ful life was closed in his sixty-third year. Between 
the two reigns there are points of likeness as marked 
as the points of difference. In both we see the same 
unwearied energy of body and mind, the same rapidity 
of movement, the same readiness in discerning the 
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causes of danger and to a certain extent the same saga- 
city and 'Skill in dealing with them. For any of those 
qualities which have won for Akbar a place , among 
the best as well as the most illustiious of mankindj 
we shall look in vain. The careen of Sivaji wakened 
in him feelings of well- grounded anxiety ; but al- 
though he may have gained his immediate object 
for the moment, he^jmade a fatal mistake when he’ 
suffered him to increase and consolidate his power in 
order the more effectually to weaken his vassal king- , 
doms of Bejapur and Grolconda. 

10. Sivaji was thus left to carry out his designs 
unhindered, and the wily Mahratta chief laid a deadly 
trap for the general of the raja of Bejapm* and his 
army. By pretended professions of submission he 
enticed him within the defiles of the mountains, and 
prevailed on him to visit him with a small escort at 
Pertabgurh. Here Sivaji, ha\dng received the special 
blessing of his mother on his righteous deed, wel- 
comed his guest and thrust him through with a 
dagger. The army, left in the defile, was mown 
" down like grass by men who started up from ambush 
round about, and the camp with all its contents, its 
horses and elephants, fell into the hands of the con- 
queror. To a certain extent the king of Bejapur 
retrieved this disaster; but at the close of the struggle 
in 1662, Sivaji was in possession of 300 miles of coast 
territory 100 miles in width, and an army of nearly 
60,000 men. 

11. Aureugzebe had put down all opposition 
to himself on the part of his brothers three 
years earlier. There could be no renewal of it, for 
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all were dead. Dara was accused of apostasy from 
liis religion, and murdered in prison. The same fate 
befel Murad, and the sons of Dara were poisoned. 
Shuja alone had escaped, but he was supposed to have 
died in Arracan. '■ 

12 . To Sivaji the passing years seemed only to 
bring fresh accessions of power. He had plundered 
Surat and levied exactions on the Dutch and English 
factories. He had laid the seaports under contribu- 
tion as far south of Groa as Barcelore, and plundered 
the inland districts as far as Dowlutabad. The emperor 
now sent against him a force mider Eaja Jey Singh, 
a Hindu; and against Hindus Sivaji, we are told, 
shrank from fighting. He therefore submitted him- 
self to the emperor, and accepted his invitation to 
Delhi, where he looked for a reception according with 
his ideas of his own importance, 1666. But he 
found himself slighted, if not insulted; and, as there 
were reasons for fearing harsher usage, Sivaji inade 
his escape, and, after an absence of nine months, 
reached Eajgurh. In no way cast down, he apphed 
himself steadily to the regulation of his civil goveni- 
ment and of his army ; and this work was carried out, 
we are told, in its minutest details, with wonderful 
ability. 

13 . But his best ally after all was Aiuengzebe 
himself. ' The reforms or changes of Akbar, which 
had for their object the fusing of Hindus and 
Mahometans into a single body, were all swept avay 
Insurrections, if any took place, were punished with 
the .savagejij^'^n^ltyxof old times ; the capitation tax 
waS'dh'^npo'S'ed’^fi-'all infidels ; and the affections o( 
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e Hindu population were most effectually alienated. 

. the genuine spirit of Mahometan bigotry, half the 
Lstoms duties were remitted to Mahometans ; ffhe 
11 duties were exacted summarily from the Hindus, 
bo were further excluded from all public offices. ■ 
[arriages between Mahometans and Eajputs or other 
Indus were strictly forbidden. Poets and authors 
; every kind, musicians, singers and dancers were 
liven from the court, and were proliibited by edict 
■om plying their craft elsewhere. 

14. Aurengzebe was, in fact, establishing his title 
0 being regarded as a Mahometan saint, if not as a 
enefactor to mankind. Oi a truth, he had his 
eward ; and it took the form of a weakening and 
isruption of his empire. The Rajputs, instead of 
leing loyal servants as they had been to Akbar, 
)ecame his bitter enemies. Their hatred manifested 
tself in rebellion which was put down with the 
latural ferocity of Islam. Their country was laid 
itterly waste, their men were slain, and their families 
sold into slavery. The Rajput catastrophe may have 
strengthened, it could not have weakened, the aims 
and poKcy of Sivaji, who now declared himself 
independent, and was, for the second time, enthroned. 
Sanscrit titles for his officers displaced the Persian 
names thus far in use, and the Mahrattas were 
exhibited to the world as a nation. He lived about 
six years longer. He had scarcely realised the 
dreams or revelations vouchsafed to his mother ; but 
Im had left his followers in no doubt as to the means 
which must be employed if they wished to destroy 
the Slogul power. They had their mountains from 
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which they could issue Avith the force of the hurricane, 
and to Avliich they might return, leaving their baffled 
enemies in despair of finding them. 

15. Sivaji Avas unscrupulous .and A\'ise; his son 
Sumbaji (1080-1689) Avas unscrupiilous and in-, 
discreet. His barbarous executions called forth the 
protests of his Peslnva, or chief minister, and the 
imprisonment of the Brahman Kuloosha roused a 
bitter feeling against him in the public at large. 
Aurengzebe thought that he noA\' saAV his opportunity 
for putting down the dymasties of Bejapur and 
Golcondti ; but Avhen he had succeeded in this task, 
he found himself no nearer than he AA’as before to the 
affections of the people, Avho looked back Avith regret 
to the rule of them former masters. Rebellions 
folloAved one after another in quick succession, and 
the attempts to collect the capitation tax added fuel 
to the flame. But he receiA'ed some compensation 
in the capture of Sumbaji, A\ho, on refusing to 
become a IMahometan, Avas put to death Avith savage 
tortures. 

16. For the time the Mahratta poAver seemed 
broken. But the loss of a chief could have no 
permanent effect on an organization like that of the 
jMabrattas, Avho could disappear in their fastnesses 
AA’hen the odds against them Avere too heaA^, and 
swoop down again -on the low country when the 
enemy was Avithdrawn, In these inroads they found 
that they had a Aveapon Avhich even the power of the 
house of Timour Avould not, in the issue, be able to 
withstand. After sixteen years of strife Aurengzebe 
found them as resolute in their antagonism as everj 
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brings before us a terrible state of confusion andvio- ■ 
lence, of oppression and cruelty, of utter uncertainty 
of law, and of a general helplessness of the people, 
which would have overtaxed the powers even of an 
Akbar, but which was directly aggravated by the 
folly or the tyranny of his successors, 

2 , The foreigners were rising to power nominally 
under the protection or as the allies of the Nizams 
or viceroys of the sovereign of Delhi, or of Nuwabs, 
who were deputies of the Nizams ; but Nuwabs and 
Nizams alike were sometimes at the mercy of the"^ 
vassal kings of the IMogul Empire, or of savage in- 
vaders like the jMahrattas of Sivaji. In Madras the 
lack of great rivers practically confined the English 
to the coast ; in Bengal they ascended the Ganges 
and established a factory at Patna, distant four 
hundred miles from Calcutta, and another at Cossim 
Bazaar, near the great city which takes its name 
from the Nuwab IMurshed Kuli Khan. 

3. This man had risen from insignificance to he 
governor of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. He was 
neither the best nor the worst of Mahometan ruler^. 
In- other words, he acquired their usual reputation 
for oppressiveness and bigotry, and showed their . 
usual fondness for badges marking the inferiority of 
infidels. The wealthiest Hindus were forbidden to 
make use of palankeens, and Hindu defaulters in rent 
were hung up by the feet, b^tinadoed, and left ex- 
posed to the burning sun. Murshed had no son; 
and his son-in-law, Shuja Khan, looked forward to 
being his successor. For him Murshed had no liking, 
and he used all his influence at Delhi to secure the 
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post for Sluija’s son, his own grandson Snrfaraz Khan. 
Bnt in the contest of bribery Shnja was victorious. 
His o'wn rule was lighter than that of jMnrshed, and 
the release of’ the Zemindars and Rajas — in other 
words, of the landowners and chiefs — whom jMiirshed 
had imprisoned, made him popular. 

4. Bnt at Patna, his deputy or Nnwab, Alavardi 
Khan, won a darker reputation. The Hindu Rajas 
under his government may have been, and probably 
were, disorderly oppressors ; but the way in which he 
beguiled them by false promises, and then put them 
to death, covered him with infamy. By a long 
standing agreement, thirt}^ men were sent J^early to 
a certain spot to receive the tribute of the Raja of 
Monghjw, who was in like manner pledged to bring 
only the same number of followers. In 1735, 
Alavardi sent his thirty, and with them another 
force which was to lie in ambush. The Raja came 
with his men and paid his tribute. All were mur- 
dered. Two Englishmen, Mr. Holwell and Captain 
Holcombe, passing by with a convoy containing 
^treasure from Patna to Calcutta, saw a boat going 
by with baskets which they supposed to contain fish. 
In the baskets were found thirty heads. One man 
had escaped the massacre and carried the tidings to 
the Raja’s wife. She set the palace on fire and died 
with her son in the flames. That night the city was 
sacked and burnt by the troops of Alavardi Khan. 
The two Englishmen saw the smoke and blaze from 
the river where they lay at anchor. Such was a 
specimen of adrhinistration in Behar by a deputy of 
the viceroy of the Great Mogul. 
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5 . At length on Ihe death of Shiijain 1739 the 
hopes of Sarfaraz Khan were realised. The richest 
Hindu banlcer in the empire lived at i\Iurshedabad. 
His grandson was married, and Sarfaraz Khan insisted 
on seeing the bride, without a veil. The aid of 
Alavardi Khan was invoked to avenge the deadly 
insult. He was at the gates of the city before 
Sarfaraz was aware of his danger. The officers and 
men were bribed, and loaded their muskets with 
powder only. Sarfaraz Khan was killed and Alavardi 
Khan took his place. He exhibited the imperial 
letters which appointed him Nuwab, 1740. The 
letters may have been forged, but it mattered little 
whether they were forged or not. Rival claimants 
were sometimes ^dsited by imperial messengers, who 
brought to each the insignia of office ; the messen- 
gers being men bribed to play the part on either 
side. 

6. Alavardi Khan, in this his more exalted state, 
lay on no bed of roses. Year by year the hlahratta 
hordes spread like locusts over the land, devoming 
all that came in their way. They left the European- 
strangers unmolested ; but the alarm of the English 
induced them to throw up round their settlement at 
Calcutta the trench and rampart still known as the 
Mahratta ditch, and Alavardi Khan was at last com- 
j)elled to surrender to them the province of Orissa, 
with a sum of 130,0007., or thirteen lakhs of rupees, 
as the chouth or tribute of Bengal, 1751. 

7. In 1732, the Huwab Sa5.dut Oolla had died at 
Arcot, a town about seventy miles to the west of 
Madras. His nephew. Dost Ali Khan, took his 
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place, witlioTit reference either to his own master the 
Mzam, or the Nizam’s master, the emperor or Great 
]\Iogul. He also withheld the tribute which the 
Nnwabs had hitherto paid to their superiors. The 
Nizam was deeply offended ; but his own anxieties, 
arising out of Mahratta invasions and Delhi in- 
trigues, made it for the time impossible for him to 
interfere. From the former cause Dost Ah was soon 
to be a sufferer. The Mahratta bands again overran 
the Carnatic, and Dost Ali fell in battle. His son, 
Sufder Ah, agreed to pay l,000,000Lto the Mahratta 
chief on condition of being recognised as Nuwab of 
the Carnatic in his father’s room. But Dost Ah had 
also two daughters, who were married the one to 
Mortiz Ah, the other to Chunder Sahib. It was tbe 
object of Sufder Ah to get rid of his brothers-in-law, 
who might seek to deprive him of his dignity ; and 
he made a secret agreement with the Mahratta 
chief, allowing him to seize Trichinopoly, where 
Chunder Sahib had taken refuge, on condition of 
their candying him away. The Illahratta leader ful- 
filled his compact ; but before Chunder Sahib had 
retreated to Trichinopoly, he had sent his wife and 
children to Pondicherry, and placed them under the 
protection of the French governor, Dupleix. 

8. Sufder Ali now thought that he had gained 
his ends.; but he continued to walk in the ways of 
his father. He made himself Nuwab, and in accord- 
^ance with this theory he paid no tribute. He had 
also allowed the Mahrattas to gain an important 
military post in Trichinopoly. The patience of the 
Nizam was overtaxed, and he demanded from, Sufder 
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AH all arrears of unpaid tribute. Unable to pay, he 
fled to the strong fort of Vellore, which was com- 
manded by Mortiz Ali ; but if he could thus escape 
the importunities of the Nizam, it was impossible to 
evade the demand of the Mahrattas. The milHon 
which he had promised to them must be paid, and 
must be raised by exactions on the towns throughout 
the province, hlortiz refused to pay his share. 
Sufder Ali insisted that he must, and in the festival 
of the Moliarram, when the Shiahs weep and mbm'n 
for the death of the sons of Ali, he was murdered. 

9. Mortiz was now* proclaimed Nuwab, and 
entered Arcot in state 5 but the soldiers were un- 
paid, and demanded payment of arrears in instal- 
ments. Mortiz refused, and they declared that they 
must be paid in full at once. The Nuwab saw the 
storm coming, quailed before it, and fled back to 
Vellore. Sufder’s young son was set up in his place ; 
but the Nizam now resolved to visit the Carnatic 
himself, and appointed Anwar-u-din Nuwab, giving 
out that he was only to hold the post during the 
minority of Sufder’s son (1743). A few months later. 
the boy was mm’dered. The outcry was great against 
Anwar-u-din as the murderer ; but there was no one 
else who could succeed except Chunder Sahib and 
Mortiz Ali. The latter was more hated than ever ; 
the former was in a Mahratta prison. Anwar-u-din 
was confirmed in his appointment by the Nizam, and 
soon found himself playing a part in the struggle be- 
tween the hat-wearing strangers from Europe. 

10. In 1744 war was declared between England 
and France in the quarrel of the Austrian succession. 
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In the following year an English fleet appeared off 
the Coromandel coast with the avowed purpose of 
destroying the French settlements. In great alarm, 
Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry, besought the 
aid of Anwar-u-din, and the latter, satisfied with the 
presents of Dupleix, forba'de the EngKsh to commit 
any act of war in any part of his dominions, assuring 
them at the same time that the same injunction 
should be laid upon the French. In 1746, a fleet 
was again to be seen on the same coast ; but this 
time it was French, and it threatened the English 
settlement of Madras. The English reminded 
Anwar-u-din of his promise ; but they sent no 
present, and Anwar-u-din held his peace. The walls 
of Fort St. George were in no condition to stand 
against a bombardment by a European fleet, and the 
French commander, Labonrdonnais, received the town 
into a capitulation which made all the stores within 
it the prize of the victor, left the English inhabitants 
prisoners of war on parole, the town itself remaining 
in the hands of the French until it should be ran- 
somed. The ransom Labonrdonnais pledged him- 
self should be a moderate one. 

11. These terms caused more than vexation to 
Dupleix. He asserted that afl. French conquests in 
the East must be disposed of by the governor of 
Pondicherry alone, and he ordered that Madras should 
be rased to the ground, and that the English should 
be brought as prisoners to Pondicherry. Dupleix 
had long seen that a handful of Europeans were 
more than a match for a multitude of Asiatics, and 
the capitulation of Madras seemed to la • eia«bqfc 
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him a long vista of magnificent conquests. If the 
English could be borne down and driven away, 
Frenchmen would ,be in possession of the field. By 
a strange irony of fortune, the very step which he 
took for the aggrandisement of France set free the 
man who was to la}' the foundations of British empire 
in India. The monstrous order of Dupleix was justly 
regarded as absolving the inhabitants fi-om their 
parole. To Eobert Clive, the future victor of Ai'cot 
and of Plassy, it came as a deliverance, not merely 
from captivity, but from a drudgery which he hated. 

12. The son of a country gentleman in Shrop- 
shire, Clive had perplexed his friends and his in- 
structors by his dislike of books, and the singular 
daring and impetuosity of his disposition. At the 
age of eighteen he was sent to India as a writer to 
the Company, then purely a trading association ; and 
with the utmost horror he faced the prospect of a 
life to be spent in the inspection of stores and the 
balancing of ledgers. The pay scarcely sufiBced for 
subsistence, and the license for private trading was 
of little use except to the richer among the clerks. ' 
Clive now escaped from Madras in the dress of a Mus- 
sulman, and taking refuge at Fort St. David, begged 
for a commission as an ensign in the Company’s ser- 
vice. Having received it, 1747, he showed at once 
the great military genius with which he was endowed. 
But his hopes were dashed when the tidings of peace 
between England and France sent him a few months 
later back to his writing desk ; and he might have 
sunk into lifelong insignificance if the ambition of 
Dupleix had not provoked a struggle between the 
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]i]nglisli and the French in India, which could end 
onl}'' in the downfall of either the one or the other. 

13. Dupleix was well aware that although the 
Hindus and jMussulmans of India might be worth 
little against Europeans as soldiers so long as they 
were under native leaders, they would furnish 
materials for si^lendid armies in the hands of Euro- 
peans. He also saw that for the pm'poses of con- 
quest no more convenient machinery coidd possibly 
be devised than that which was supplied by the im- 
perfect organization of the ISIogul empire. It was 
easy to make an alliance with a genuine viceroy or 
with a pretender, and in either case to use him 
simply as an instrument. A uuwab might be treated 
as an independent prince, for he often was so in fact, 
or as a. vassal of the emperor, for he always was so 
in. theory. It was with such ideas that Dupleix bad 
first sought the help of Anwar-u-diu; but their 
friendly relations were brought to an end by the 
capture of Madras. Dupleix in vain promised to 
give up the town to him. Auwar-u-din saw that he 
was speaking falsely only in order to keep him fi-om 
helpiug the English. He resolved, therefore, to 
seize the place for hiraselfj and approached it ^vith 
an army of 10,000 men and a large force of artillery. 
To his profound amazement he saw his troops utterly 
routed by 400 Frenchmen with two guns, and to his 
hitler humiliation he discovered the reason for the 
tleference which the foreigners paid to the represen- 
tatives of the lord of Delhi. 
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Reigns of the Successors of Aurengzehe. 

1. The peace of Ais-la-Chapelle interrupted in 
India a contest in "which the French had thus far 
the advantage. They had taken hladras^ and the 
English in spite of all their efforts had failed to take 
Pondicherry. This year, 1 748, witnessed the death 
of the Nizam, who had reached the wonderful age 
of 104 years, and that of his mastei', Mohammed 
Shah, the last of the Mogul kings on whose behalf 
any pretensions even to ordinary respect could 
possibly be urged. ■ 

2. There is little indeed to attract us in th.e tale 
Avhich relates the fortunes of Baber’s dynasty after 
the death of Aurengzehe. Under the pillow of 
Alamgir a paper was found in which he expressed a. 
ivish that the imperial title should be borne by 
Moazzim, who should share the empire with his 
brother Azim, the kingdoms of Glolconda and' 
Bejapur being reserved for Cambaksh. Azim was 
nearer at hand and had himself proclaimed sovereign 
of all India; but he was slain in the battle fought 
with the army of Moazzim, who had been crowned at 
Cabul with the title of Bahadur Shah, having 
reached the mature age of sixty, 1707. 

3. Azim was dead, but Cambaksh refused to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of Moazzim, and their 
armies joined battle near Hyderabad. Cambaksh "vvas 
mortally wounded, and BahSdur Shah was now able 
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to turn his thoughts to pressing questions in other 
quarters. With the hlahrattas he had little diiS- 
culty. The infant grandson of Sivaji had grown 
up ill the coui't of Aurengzebe, who gave him the 
familiar name of Saho. On his last march Azim 
had set him free, thinking that at least some of the 
idaliratta cliiefs would take up his cause, and that 
the controversy thus aroused would depriv'^e them 
oi' the power of active interference elsewhere. He 
had judged rightly ; hut it was Bahadur Shah who 
reaped the benefit of his wisdom. The breaking-up 
of the Eajpvil, confederac}’’ was a task not less press- 
ing. He had partly carried it through (chiefly b}' 
conceding to some of the chiefs a real independence 
while retaining a nominal sovereignty), when he 
was called away by the news of a rising of the Sikhs. 

4. Few chaplens in the history of religion are 
niore strange than Unit which relates the origin and 
fortune.s of thi.s .singular peoide. We are apt to 
think of them as a nation, and if regard be had only 
to jnvsent circumstances, we are right in thinking 
so. But they were originally a sect, and a sect 
founded for the purfiose of cherishing a form of 
pic'ly ab.sulutely alien to their present chameter. 
Xanek, the foundei', a Hindu, claiming to be of the 
Kshafrya caste (p. 13), xmderwent at an age far 
earlier than Gautama Buddha (p. 17) the change 
wltieh makes a man wholly inditferent to all earthly 
imeiv.Hts. Like Gautama, he married and took pari 
in the active busine.ss of life; but his longing was 
for a vision of truth and careful study of the Vedas,, 
ami Hie Kora.'.i convinced him that the worship of 
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ITiiifliLs and iMahoniefan.s was alike and equally 
ae<a.'p(ablc in tlie .‘iighl of God, and indeed that all 
ibrnns ^vere a mailer of coinplotc indifference. There 
}n\is{, (hereforo, be for all and aniongst all a 
I borough lolcration, and all nuisl be always united 
in the .‘Jorviee of the one God, who requires that all 
men .shall live for the good of their fellows. 

5. The di.'^eiples of .such a teacher would scarcely 
fail, we might, suppose, to live in undisturbed trau- 
quillity; but the teaching of Buddha, not unlike 
it. in .some respects, could not keep a permanent 
hold on Hindus, and that of Nanek roused, the 
vehement opposition of IMussulmaus. Toleration, 
impartial, absolute, and universal, is a lesson which, 
as Akbar saw, Islam coidd never learn without ceas- 
ing to be Islam ; and Akbar had not been long dead 
before the spiritual chief of the fSildis fell a Gctim 
to Moslem bigotry. A century had passed away 
since Nauek began to preach peace and goodwill for 
all ; but with this deed of cruelty the scene was 
changed as with the waving of a magic wand. 

6. They had thus far been passive quietistsf 
they now became warriors as stern and self-sacrific- 
ing as Cromwell’s Ironsides. They took up arms 
under Har Govind, the son of their martyred chief, 
and were driven as rebels from Lahore to the northern 
mountains. Quarrels broke out amongst themselves, 
but these only intensified their hatred of Islam, 
until Guru Govind, the grandson of Har Govind, 
formed them into a religions and military common- 
wealth. All caste distinctions were wholly done 
away with and forbidden to its members, who were 
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to be marked by a peculiar dress and by peculiar 
manners. They were to slaughter no cattle ; but 
otherwise they were left to their o^vn choice and 
tastes in meat and drink. They were to reverence 
Ihe Hindu gods and respect the Brahmans; but the 
old worship was laid aside, and new modes of saluta- 
lion were provided, with new ceremonies on the 
chief events of life. The tradition ran that he 
formed a Khalsa, or brotherhood of faith, of five 
disciples, a Brahman, a Kshatrya (p. 13), and three 
Sudras, giving them the name of Singhs, or lion- 
warrior.s, and telling them that whenever five were 
gathered in his name, his presenee would be always 
with Ihem. As soldiers of this holy-fellowship, they 
were divided into twelve communities known as 
I\risl, a word ha^^ng the same meaning with the 
Spartan Homoioi, peers or equals. The leader of 
each i\Iisl was called a Sirdar ; and the Sirdars were 
both warriors and judges, presiding over and disci- 
plining a society in wliich every .man was a soldier. 
Dislincl. from these in some respects are the fanatics 
liuown as Akalis, who ascribe their confederacy to 
Guru Govind, and who exhibit certain points of like- 
ness to the military orders of the crusades. In the 
issue, ilic Sikhs acquired a distinct national char- 
acter; but for the most part- they have long since 
left their fanaticism behind them, and they are 
credited with a great- love for pleasure of every 
kind. 

7. But this change has taken jdace since the 
days of Guru Govind, who vainly strove with his 
followers to make head against enemies merciless in 
.^r, Vi. G 
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their creed and in their acts. Fire and sword, 
plunder, torture, and massacre, pursued them all 
their days ; but the result was to make them 
savagely stern and vindictive. Under a religious 
ascetic, named Bandu, they overran the east of the 
Punjab, and it must be confessed that they used a 
scourge of scorpions, 1709-1716. If they were 
driven back, it was only to advance again with greater 
fury, and their raids against Lahore and Delhi itself 
brought the emperor into the field in person. 
Bandu was compelled to take refuge in a fort ; but 
in a desperate sally he made his escape. Beaten 
down, the Sikhs were not dismayed, and their power 
was again becoming formidable, when Bahfi^dm* Shah 
died, 1712. 

8. We come now to the time when a crafty 
minister sets up a roi-fav)i6mit^ a do-nothing king, 
because he wishes to be master himself. Jeh^lnd^ir 
Shah was thus -placed by Zulfikar Khan on the 
throne of Baber ; and the first step of the miserable 
tyrant was to slay all his near kinsfolk. One, how- 
ever, Farokhsir, escaped; and by the aid of twp^ 
brothers, Hosein Ali and Abdullah, the former 
governor of Behar, and the latter of Allahabad, 
returned to win a victory which made him master 
of Jehfmdar Shah and his treacherous counsellor. 
Both were put to death, and Farokhsir was emperor. 
1713. 

9. The two brothers who had won him his throne, 
and who, as belonging to the family of the prophet 
of Mecca, were known as Syuds, expected to find in 
him a tool such as Zulfikar had thought to secure 
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of Malw^ seemed to him hut a poor return for his 
services to the Syuds; but the disturbed state of 
that pro%dnee gave him an excuse for raising troops, 
and the Syuds in alarm offered him the choice of 
four governments. Asof Jah savr at once the path 
which he ought to follow. Marching to the Ker- 
budda, he gained possession of the fort of Asirgurh, 
and in two great battles defeated the imperial com- 
manders sent against irim. The terror of the Synds 
was increased by a severe shock of earthquake, and 
they acted -with hesitation when promirtitude was 
sorely needed. The know'ledge of their fears led the 
emperor to thinlr that he might now deliver himself 
from his masters. By the aid of Mohammed 
and of Sadat Khan, the viceroy of Ondo and the 
ancestor of its later kings, he brought about the 
assassination of Hosejm. His brother, Abdallah, set 
up an infant prince as king, and eontimied to act in 
his name. But the fort une of war went against him. 
He w.'is taken prisoner, ami Mohammed .Shall ojitered 
Delhi in triumph, .troliarnmed .Amin hecame vizir, 
hut died almost i7n7nedia}e]y. 

IS. G7.!77erally, such a de.it h would he set d'nv?i 
to poison. It was 770 W aei*ount.ed for hy the story 
that a .saint, whose arrest the new vizir liad ordered, 
had .^mitten him with sickues--, and that the saint, 
when taxe'd v.'ith tlie fact, admitted it, hut, said that 
his shaft, once shot, could not he recalled. Tite 
vacant ofliee was re.-erved for Asof .lah, whoreturned 
to Delhi with the deterniination of hritigintf ahent 
large refon77s. 'file eha7)ge.s whieh In,' wishi.-d to in- 
troduce had 710 attract io77s for an t.unpvror who'C <>!?' 
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(It-.'irf! thnt of r-iijr)3'nK‘Ji< , aiitl wIjo found nof n 
liifh- pli-.'i.'-’urc in burlewining the old-fashioned dre?."' 
and grave, manners of his niinisier. Disgusted with 
the slate of things in tln^ capital, Asof Jah resigned 
luV oOicc and ndnrned to liis viee-rn^'alty. Tliis act 
v.a« a virtual declaration of independence, and the. 
emperor sfuit orders to the governor of Hyderabad 
to drive out. Asof .lah and to take ))i.s place. Tin's 
ord<'r r>niy hrouglit alvnit war between Asof Jah and 
the governor, wln> fell in battle.; but as the emperor 
liad not avewed lint <»rder, the Nizam sent him the 
go\evnerV h«'ad with his own congratulations at the 
happy failure of hi.'^ rebellion. Heneefortli he ro- 
maim-'l, at Hyderabad, sendi))g gifts from time to 
time to his nominal master, but acting otlierwise as 
.'tn iiidep('udeut sovereig-n. 
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wliile the}' prevented him from acquiring resources 
vhicli might malcc him independent ; andj further, 
th e gj’cater the complication of the system, the more 
power would he throwm into the hands of the Brahman 
caste to Avhich tlie Peshwa belonged, and so into 
liis omi. Balaji was succeeded bj liis abler son, 
jjiiji Ivao. There were some who counselled him to 
bring the internal govermnent of the IMahratta pos- 
sessions into better order before undertaldng any 
more extended enterprises. Baji Eao saw that Avith 
the masses of INIahratta horsemen running wild over 
tlie countr}' such an attempt rvould be veiy ill- 
advised, and he proposed the invasion of the imperial 
domain itself. ‘ If Ave strike the withered trunJe,’ he 
said, ‘ the branches Avill fall of themseh'es.’ His 
master shared his enthusiasm. When Baji Eao 
asked his permission to cany the standard beyond 
the Nei’budda, the Raja’s reply was that he should 
1*1 t it on Himalaya. Thus Avas established what 
may fairly be called the Brahman dynasty of the 
Peshwas ; and Avith it rose to power the great 
hlahratta families of Holcar and Sindia. The former " 
was a shepherd ; the latter a menial serA'ant of Baji 
Rao, whose recognition conA'erted them from random 
adventurers into officers acting in his name and with 
his authority, 

15. The Peshwa now had the Nizam almost in 
his grasp ; but he saw that his enmity might involve 
serious danger in the future. The Nizam, on his side, 
could not feel sme that the emperor might not 
transfer the Auce -royalty to the Peshwa. The two 
potentates agreed, therefore, to join forces for the 
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pulling do^YU the clomimon of their common lord ; 
and they worked together, until the Nham saw 
reason for suspecting that the Peshwa was reaping 
solid ad-v'antnges at the Nizam’s expense, and that 
nothing could prevent tliis result except his own re- 
conciliation with the emperor. This step deter- 
mined the action of Ikiji Rao, who suddenlj^ ajrpeared 
with his hosts before the gates of Delhi itself, 1737. 
His purpose was to strike terror, not to destroy; and 
he retreated before Asof Jah could face him in the 
held. No pitched battle was fought ; but the Nizam 
was so pressed and htirassed by the enemy that lie 
agreed to a convention which ceded to the PeshAva 
llic Avhole country from the Nerbudda to the 
Chambal, and guaranteed the payment of half a 
million of pounds sterling. Before this convention 
could be confirmed, a catastrophe occurred Avhich 
lai<l Delhi in ashes and filled the Avorld ^\ith horror. 

16. The dynasty of the Sufavy or Sufi Icings of 
Per.^ia was crumbling away like that of Baber in 
India. But tlicir j’okc had been a galling one for 
th(‘ tribes inhabiting tbe high table lands of Afghan- 
istan, and at length Mir "Weis, the chief of the 
tihihni tribe, resolved on invading Persia and 
avenging him.-df on the iuunediatc authors of the 
Arnmgs congilainvd of. After his death, the details 
of tiio .^chfine were drawn out by his son Mahmud, 
A'ho mao'hed from Caudahar Avith 2o,(t00 men, and 
h'.td ^i^'g^• to Dpalian. The gallantry with AA'hieh tin- 
p boro lip fo)- more than six months against tin- 
horror*^ of famine and (hirst show,-; that the old 
spirit Ir.id n>M altogotlu'' ■ 
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their endurance was of no avail; and at last the 
Idng issued from its gate, and placed his crown on 
the head of the invader, a.d. 1722. His success, it 
is said, tempted Mahmud into strange acts of cruelty; 
hut the number of his victims is in all likelihood 
vastly exaggerated. Within two years he died, or 
was murdered, in a state of raving madness. 

17. His nephew and successor, Ashref, was at- 
tacked by Eussians and Turks together. The latter 
he defeated ; from the former he was delivered by 
the death of the Czar, Peter the Great, after they 
reached the southern shorps of the Caspian. But a 
more formidable enemy was nearer to him than 
either Turk or Eussian. The son of the last Sufi 
king had made his escape and was living as a fugitive 
with the tribe of Kajar, when he was joined , by 
Nadir Kuli, who brought about another of those 
strange revivals which have marked the history of 
Persia. With an energy even more wonderful than 
,that of the founder of the Sassanid dynasty, Nadir 
roused the people to fiery action, reconquered . 
Meshed, recovered Khorasan, and scattered the 
armies of the Ghilzais to the winds. But while he. 
was advancing on his career of victory, the king 
whom he had restored to titular sovereignty took 
on himself to act as if he were an independent ruler. 
This Nadir could not brook. He deposed Tahmasp 
and put his infant son in his place. But when his 
task was over, when he had wrested from Eussian 
and Turk every inch of Persian soil, he assumed the 
royal title, 1736, stipulating that the Persians 
should abandon their Shiite heresy, and conform to 
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le orthodox Sonnite doctrine. In this Nadir was 
)mniitting a blunder. The convictions of the 
ersians were not touched by his demand ; but 
aeir suspicions were roused and their affections 
stranged. 

18. Although he was, perhaps, unaware of this 
act, he saw that a power established by force must 
»e maintained by new enterprises and victories,- and 
le set out with a vast army to besiege Candahar. 
fhe city fell, and his conquest of the Grhilzai country 
arought him close to the frontiers of the Mogul 
empire. Across this border some Afghan fugitives 
aad made their way. Nadir demanded their seizure 
Dr expulsion. Receiving no answer he advanced 
towards Delhi, 1739, and a battle near Karn41 ended 
in the signal defeat of the Indian army. With a 
few attendants, the representative of Baber and 
Akbar entered the Persian camp, and was com-teously 
received by the conqueror. The two kings entered 
the capital together, and took up their abode in the 
palace. * 

. 19. By the orders of Nadir, some Persian troops 

were distributed over the town, with a strict charge 
to keep good order and to protect the people. But 
the terror and disgust of the inhabitants had reached 
aheight which is but little removed from madness ; 
and a report of Nadir’s death spread abroad on the 
follomng day kindled the slumbering fires. The 
hnultitude fell on the Persian guards. The nobles, 
.it is ' said, gave up to slaughter the soldiers who 
; , were C protecting their houses and property, and 
. wheUvNadir came out in the hoprqsof appp'^^ ' • 
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tumult he saw around him the dead bodies of his 
soldiers, and was assailed with ^-ollej^s of stones as 
well as with arrows and musket-balls. At last one 
of his officers fell at his side, and Nadir gave the 
order for a general massacre. For sis hours 20,000 
men were employed in the work of slaughter, and it 
is probably far below the mark if we set down the 
number of the slaiu at less than 30,000. The blood 
streamed along the streets, the flames of biuming 
houses shot up into the sky, and every fonn of 
brutal cruelty was exhibited in all its ghastly naked- 
ness. The work of vengeance, however, did not 
cjuise Nadir to forget that he had come chiefly on 
an errand of plunder. The imperial jewels were 
swept into the coffers which were to bear them 
aw£iy ; the peacock tlrrone was borne from the 
magnificent hall which it had filled with the glory 
of its radiant jewels. The nobles were compelled to 
yield up the whole or the greater part of their vast 
wealth, and even the poorest -were robbed of their 
scanty resom'ces. Cruel scourgings extorted con- 
fessions of buried hoards. Many died under the 
torture, and many slew themselves to escape from 
the scene of their agony. 

20. When the work was done and nothing more 
was to be gained by staying. Nadir made ready to 
retmm home. But he went back a changed man. 
For some time the business of war concealed the 
extent of the change ; but when Tm'ks, Lezgi, and 
other enemies had all been subdued, the horrible 
fact was made manifest. The discovery that in 
spite of his wishes and injunctions his subjects were 
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Kill Sliiahs made him look on .every Persian as his 
personal enemy. Exasperated by his suspicions, he 
»ut out the eyes of his son, and then reviled those 
fho had failed to save him. His daily murders 
vere accompanied by daily robberies, and his words 
Dreathed nothing but hatred and loathing for his 
subjects. 

21. Such a career could not last long. The tyrant 
was heard to appeal to Afghans to cut down his 
Persian guards, and seize on his chief nobles. That 
night he was slain (1747). The annals of the world 
contain few more appalling narratives than the story 
of his life ; but its awfulness must not make us forget 
the provocation which let loose the tiger nature in 
Nadir Kuli. The horror which the thought of the 
man and his deeds must awaken m us cannot wholly 
lack a feeling of pity. 

22. The city and empire which he had left 
behind him seemed smitten with palsy, or sunk in 
a stupor which left no room for thought. The 
people had been decimated, the treasury was empty, 
'iihe army broken up, and the regions not wasted 
. by Mahrattas were now left desolate by the Persian 
hosts. The Mogul dynasty might have been brought 
to an. end at once if the very completeness of the 
■catastrophe had not struck terror into the hearts of 
, the Mahrattas themselves. ‘ Our domestic quarrels 
are now nothing,’ wrote Baji Eao ; ‘ there is but 
one enemy in Hindustan. Hindus and Mussulmans, 
j-, the whole power of the Deccan, must assemble.’ 
.-The word^ point to an awakening of something like 
.the European feelingr of patriotism; but we have 
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seen the continued growth of such a feeling is 
in the circumstances of Eastern society altogether 
impossible. The old dissensions were soon I'enewed, 
and Baji Eao was in his turn made to feel that greed 
of land and wealth is not a condition fruitful of 
haj)piness. His anxieties seem to have' hastened his 
death, and his office descended to his son Balaji 
Eao, a man not less sagacious and vigorous than 
his father. Eight years later ]\Iohammed Shah also 
passed away. 


CHAPTEE X. 

Dupleix and CEve. 

1. The battle for English or French supremacy 
was now to be fought out in Southern India. On 
the one side was Dupleix, a man of great political 
genius, lacldng perhaps in physical courage, but 
quick to see opportunities for action, speedy in 
availing himself of them, and aided by military 
leaders not less able and more conscientious than 
himself. On the other there was a council which 
saw but dimly the significance of the struggle, 
and had a still more vague idea of the right mode 
of carrying it through ; slow in forming resolutions, 
and uncertain in their execution. But these dis- 
advantages were more than compensated by the 
energy and judgment of Clive. 

3., The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle and the restora- 
tion of Madras to the English would, it might have 
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the plan being that their nnited forces should 
recover first the Carnatic and then the Deccaa 
Mozuffer Jnng heartily accepted the proposal, 'which 
■was approved not less cordially by Dupleix. 
Ambur a battle "was fought in ■which Anwar-n-diafeh; 
and his son Mohammed Ali, the last of his house 
fled to Trichinopoly. The capture or death of ib 
latter ■would settle the controversy in the Carnatic 
and the whole powers of the two claimants, baclec 
•by that of the French, might be applied to ith 
establishment of Mozuffer Jxmg as ■vdceroy of til 
Deccan, where, tmder cover of his name, Dupldi 
would be -virtually the Mng. "With feverish anxiet 
he proposed and urged the reduction of Trichinopoly 
and his allies professed to set about the task. Bu 
they wanted money, and shrank from confessing th( 
fact. The 70,000^. of Dupleix may have been all pair 
as Chunder’s ransom to the gi-eedy Mahrattas ; anc 
their only course was to halt at Tanjore and demand 
the arrears of tribute alleged to be due from the 
raja to the Nuwab. But before this business 
could be ended, Nasir Jung entered the Caiuatic 
with a force which to the two claimants seemed 
irresistible. Mozuffer Jung surrendered himself; 
Chunder Sahib fled to Pondicherry ; and the grand 
schemes of Dupleix seemed to have fallen to the 
ground like a house of cards. 

3. But Dupleix was scarcely dispirited, far less 
in despair. He knew that he had the support of 
excellent officers : and in addition to other successes 
the fort of Jinji, which was supposed to commoo^ 
the whole country, was taken by Bussy. This evenf 
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3 Uglit Jfasir Jung, -vrlio vras fooling au-ay his time 
Arcot, to a sense of his danger ; but the jiroposals 
lich he now made to Dupleixweve met by demands 
exorbitant that he resolved to trust his cause to 
e decision of the sword. The decision- was to be 
ought about in another way. The army of Nasir 
mg was disaffected, and not a few were ready to 
;tray liim for money. The fact soon became 
aown to the busy Jan Begum ; and a small French 
rce advanced professedly to encomiter the vast 
nny of Nasir Jung, but reall}’^ to aid the traitors, 
he disaffected troops refused to charge. Nasir 
nng rode up to them and called them cowards for 
irinking from a few drunken Europeans. They 
'ere his last words. In another instant a bullet 
lid him dead at their feet, and the soldiers pro- 
laimed IMozuffer Jung as Nizam of the Deccan. 

4. To Dupleix it seemed that the fates were 
adeed propitious. The Nuwab and the Nizam were 
)oth his creatures, and must remain his sen^ants. 
^t Pondicherry, in the midst of gorgeous ceremonies, 
dozuffer Jung appeared as the representative of the 
jreat Mogul, and in his name appointed Dupleix go- 
I'emor of all the countries to the south of the Kistna. 
Among the French officers and troops he distributed 
50,000h : a sum four times larger was the portion 
of Dupleix himself. But if he satisfied his French 
allies, he was less successful with his own soldiers. 
A mutiny among them was suppressed by the fire of 
the French; but a sabre stroke dealt to IMozuffer Jung 
a mortal wound. In this crisis, when the vice-regal 
army seemed likely to melt away, Bussy speedily 
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restored order. He took ..Saltibut Jung, the eldest 
of the three surviving brothers of Nasir Jung, pro- 
claimed him Nizam, and obtained from him a con- 
iirmation of all tlie promise.s made by his predecessor. 
Dupleix liad now reached the height of his glory, 
and he resolved to raise a memorial of it to be seen 
by Ihe coming ages. On the spot where, by the fall 
of Nasir Jung, fortune had decisively turned in his 
favour he built a stately column, on which fom 
inscriptions in four languages set forth the story of 
his gi'eatness. Eound it rose a to^vn bearing the 
name of Dupleix Fatihabad — ‘the city of the victory 
of Dupleix,’ 

5. The only remaining hindrance in the path of 
Dupleix was hlohammed Ali, and he, it was clear, 
could not long hold out in Trichinopoly (1751). He 
had even begun to make terms with his besiegers, 
before the English realised the full danger of their 
position. If Chunder Sahib should win the day, 
then in Chunder Sahib’s name a rescript, coming 
really from Dupleix, might, and would, order the 
destruction of the English forts of St. David and St. 
George, and settle the question of French ascendency- 
in the whole peninsula. It was therefore of the 
last importance that Mohammed Ali should be,, 
enabled to hold out. But how was this object to be 
attained ? At Trichinopoly the English were hope- 
lessly outnumbered; and the Hiadu rajas, especially 
those of Tanjoxe and Mysore, were awaiting the 
issue of the conflict, prepared to join the winning 
side when there should be no longer doubt of the 
winner. - ' 
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6. The problem vras- solved by Clive. He had 
just returned from Tricliinopoly by the road which 
runs northward for 100 miles to Areot, and from 
Arcot turns eastward to Madfas, a distance of 70 
miles. He had seen that the garrisons in the 
Carnatic had been drawn off for the siege of Tri- 
chinopoly, and that Arcot especially was inadequately 
guarded. With all earnestness, therefore, he urged 
an expedition to Arcot. The occupation of that city 
would strengthen the hands of Mohammed Ali, 
would determine the action of the wavering rajas, 
and would compel Chunder Sahib to detach a lai'ge 
portion of his forces for the relief of his capital. 
Clive’s advice was taken. With 200 Europeans and 
300 Sepoys he set out on the enterprise which was 
to decide the fate of the English in India. Of the 
eight officers under his command four only had 
received any military training, and of these only 
two had been in action ; the other four were com- 
mercial clerks. On the road he learnt that the 
Arcot garrison outnumbered his own men by more 
—than two to one : but the Arcot garrison learnt from 
spies that the English had marched without concern 
through a terrible storm of lightning and rain, and 
were so dismayed by this proof of their daring that 
they retreated to a camp at some distance from the 
fort, which the British force entered unopposed. In 
it Clive found eight guns, with a store of powder and 
lead. He made preparations at once to stand a 
^ siege ; but the garrison which had deserted its post, 
iiow largely reinforced, threatened to storm the 
citadel. At the dead of night Chve sallied out. 
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nttnekccl I lie camp, slew many, flispor^erl tlic rest, 
and reliirned to the fort witlioul any loss on Ids own 
side. 

7. Dismayed at tlie tidings wln'cli came from 
Arcot, the bc.'siegors at Trieldnopoly detaclied an 
immense force for the recovery of the capital. For 
fifty days Clive withstood all their efforts. Having 
vainly tried to bribe him, and fearing that he might 
receive other roiuforcement s in addition to the 
Alahrattas wlio had joined him from My.sore, the 
onein^' resolved upon a last onset during the gre;it 
festival of the Moliurniin. It was the time when 
the fervour of the .Shiites is roused to burning pitch 
by the tragedy of the sous of AH ; and this fervour 
waslieightcned by large doses of bhang (Indian hemp 
IcavOvS), and by the thought of the special delights 
promised in heaven to those who may fall in battle 
on this sacred day. Elephants wnth their foreheads 
armed rvitb iron plates were drir’en against the gates 
to burst them open ; but the musket balls of the 
besieged drove the huge beasts back in pain and 
terror on the masses of men whom they trampled 
dorvn with their mighty feet. In an hoirr the enemy 
drew off. On the following morning they were no 
longer to be seen. They had raised the siege dmang 
the night, and the issue of the long conflict was 
virtually decided. 

8. Clive’s success at Arcot was followed by other 
successes in the. field. A few months later, Chunder 
Sahib gave himself up to the Eaja of Tanjore, who 
put him to death. Trichinopoly was sm-rendered, 
the French officers were put under their parole not 
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to serve against the English or their allies, and the 
hVench soldiers were sent as prisoners to Fort St. 
David. But the act which made the greatest im- 
])ression on Hindus aijd Mahometans alike was one 
of dostniction, which, we might be apt to think, 
could not easily be excused. Between Madras and 
Fort St. David lay the city of Dupleix Fatihabad. 
Olive gave orders that the column of victory and the 
town should be both rased to the ground. The act 
was not merely necessary; it was one of the soundest 
jiolicy. Dupleix's monument had placed a spell on 
tlai land which could be broken only by its over- 
tlii’ow. Its ruins proved that the doctrine of French 
supremacy was not admitted by Englishmen, and 
that Englisluncii were fully capable of contesting it. 

0. Itven now Dupleix was not cast down. To 
him and to the I'rench Saliibut Jung owed his throne, 
and from Sahlbat he received the splendid and wealthy 
territory afterwards known as the Kortheru Chcars. 
It stretched along six hundred miles of coast until 
at its northern extremity it reached tlie shrine of 
Jaganatli (Juggernaut) at Poree. Its revenue ex- 
ceeded half a million of jtonnds sterling, and it had 
t lie advatit age of an excellent harbour at Masulipatam. 
'the I'reneh were thus still by far the richest of 
Europeans in India ; hut the French Compan}’ was 
liof on this account (lie more .satisfied with Dupleix. 
'I'iny tharged him with wasting their resources on 
wars .and intrigues whicli, if they added to his repu- 
tat;*'!! ;u!d hiMUght Ihance some glory, brought with 
them no <uli(l advantage. The English were wearv 
of tlie w;!r, \v< aried witli incurring costs which .':houfd 
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be borne by the nation, if they were to be incurred 
at all, and wearied still more with the complications 
of native politics in which they found themselves 
entangled. The Directors of the Company in England 
urged that if the war was to go on, it should, as 
being for the interests of the nation, be at the ex- 
pense of the nation, or else that it should be brought 
to an end. 

10. In the latter conclusion both the French and 
English governments agreed. A treaty made by a 
plenipotentiary sent to Pondicherry pledged both 
sides to renounce all native dignities, and all govern- 
ments conferred by native grandees. The conditions 
were never earned out, but Dupleix was recalled, 
1754 ; and to be recalled was for him to be ruined. 
In the cause of his country he had spent his private , 
funds, which arhounted to 300, 000^., and he had 
also borrowed largely. The French government 
gave him protection against his creditors ; but they 
repudiated his debt. Labourdonnais, after the con- 
quest of Madras, was thrust into the Bastille, and re- 
mained there for nearly two years without a trial, 
and being then acquitted, died of what has been ■ 
called a broken heart. The end of Dupleix was like 
his. 

11. The contest in which he could no longer take 
part still went on. In the Deccan Bussy maintained 
his footing ; but Mahometan intrigue brought about 
in 1756 a rupttxre between him and the inan who 
owed to him his position as Nizam. Bussy marched 
towards Hyderabad, and Sal&bat Jung, appealed to 
the English for help. The opportunity for inter- 
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ference Y^as eagerly -vrelcomed at Madras, and a force 
was at)Out to set off for his relief, when tidings came 
from Bengal which put all such enterprises for the 
present out of the question. The capture of Calcutta 
by Suraj-u-Daula seemed to threaten the very ex- 
istence of the English in Bengal. 
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their treasures. A cause of quarrel was easily found. 
Kisheu Das, the son of a governor of Dacca, was one 
of the many men on whose hoards Suraj-u-Daula 
looked with a longing eye. He was furious when he 
heard that Kishen Das had taken himself and his 
money to Calcutta and sought the protection of 
Drake, the governor. The Nuwah insisted on the 
sm’render of the fugitive and the demolition of the 
new fortifications of the settlement. Drake refused 
the former request, and denied the existence of any 
new fortifications; but his plea that the old fortifica- 
tions had been repaired to make them serviceable in 
the event of an attack by the Prench made the 
Nuwab still more wroth that these foreigners should 
dare to make war on one another in his dominions. 

3. With 50,000 men he marched, 1756, straight 
upon Calcutta, which was in no way prepared for 
resistance. The to^vn had practically no defences, 
and the fort was overlooked and commanded by 
mercantile buildings. Had Clive been there, we 
should have heard of a defence as memorable as that 
of Arcot ; but although Clives cannot be looked for 
everywhere, the paralysis of courage shown by some 
of the Dnglish in Calcutta is little to their credit. 
When the guns of the enemy opened fire, the gov- 
ernor and some others escaped with the women and 
children to the ships, and then, to the ainazement 
and disgust of those who remained behind, the ships, 
which might have carried off the whole garrison 
when resistance became hopeless, dropped down the 
river. 

3. The story is a rn-etched one throughout. 
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^Vhile f^oine of tbe English fought on without flinch- 
itvf .coino of ihein broke into the arrack stores and 
(fot drunk ; others were spent and worn out from the 
uaiural cnnse.s of heat and fatigue. But in truth 
(lie whole European population in Calcutta had been 
under GOO, and they had adopted a mode of defence 
which would have made even Clive helpless. The 
Nuwnh sent a Gag of truce, and when Mr. Holwell, 
who acled as governor in the absence of Drake, 
adniilted it, the enemy rushed in at the gates and 
the deh'nders were overpowered and disarmed. The 
fir.'^t. and perhaps the only thought of Suraj-u-Daula 
was for the treasury, and his disappointment was 
bitter when he found that it contained only oO.OOOZ. 
NN'hen the prisoners appeared before him, he assured 
Mr. Holwell that no harm should befall them, and 
having so said ho hetook himself to his repose with- 
onl giving any orders about them. To disturb the 
t Yr;ml in his liours of rest would be death, and hi.s 
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but tbej were left, to struggle with the poisoned air, 
.while their guards shouted with laughter. In the 
morning sixteen haggard forms came forth still linng. 
The rest were all dead. The tragedy of the Blaeh 
Hole was played out. 

4, For Suraj-u-Daula this only can be said, that 
he did not order these horrors. It is even possible 
that he may not have wished or intended them to 
talce place ; but to what does this plea amount ? To 
leave his prisoners without uttering a word to insure 
them the safety which he had solemnly promised 
was infamous enough ; but if any human feeling had 
remained with him, he must have recoiled from, the 
results of his fatal negligence when he became aware 
of them. In fact, he took no notice of them whatever ; 
and his only inquiries were for the places where the 
wealth of his victims might be hidden. In truth, 
the catastrophe excited no notice in India except 
among the Europeans. It was regarded as a matter 
of course, and native historians who relate the capture 
of Calcutta say nothing of the awful episode of the 
Black Hole. We have in this wonderful fact the 
explanation of the history of the East, and more 
particularly of the history of India. The people 
have no political union ; and this is the cause ol 
their depression and of the invasions and conquests 
which have led to that depression. It has been well 
said that individually the people of India are the 
Idndest and most compassionate in the world, but 
that beyond the circle of their family or caste they 
know nothing and heed nothing. They have paid a 
terrible penalty for their self-imposed isolation. 
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6. Tlio frilimph of the despot did not last long-. 
Bix ninnilis laier Uk.' Englisli flag Avas flying over 
I'orl William, and lie sent an intrealy for pence, 
which Clive, in expeefafion of a war between England 
and France, was willing fo grant. J3ut for Snraj-n- 
Danla freafies wont for nothing. He promised to 
eompimsate (he. English for (heir losses on the cap- 
lure of (I'alcntla; bui lie wrole at the same time 
to Piiissy, beseeching him to come and drive the 
Fhiglish on! of llengal. He lieard of the desolation 
of Delhi by Xadir iShah, and he sent to l.icg the aid 
of Clive ag;iins( the Persian Icing and his followers. 
Keiidored franlie by his terror, he gave Clive leave 
to attack ClKiiidernagore, and withdrew his permis- 
sictn when it was too late. The French settlement,* 
aftoramost gallant, defence, fell into the hands of 
the English, 1757, and the significant comment of 
('live w.as, ‘We ('annol .‘^tny here.’ The British 
.••i;nidanD hav(! advanced further north than Cliander- 
uag.ii'r: it i.*-' ]i(»ssible th:i( they may have now aiul 
then advanc'd too far. 
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was .'ithI rm^ything tliai wap politic was 
ju>( itiaiilc. .Ifnliituni lying oonid be met only by 
Wfll-eonsiflin'f’tl faiseboodp; <mfl the tmiior mn?t be 
fi tiler} by bis nwn weajjon?. b‘o wo llinl Ciivo, wlio 
abh<'rr<*(l tia; deceit fttltiess of Suraj-n-Daula, writing 
le liim afie(!i iojiatrdy, wJiile be assured the men who 
were Ivenl on murdering liiin lliat he would standby 
them as long as he had a man left, 

7. It is not. easy to toneli pitch without being 
dtdih-d. "N^'o lUMal not, therefore, wonder that Clive 
was hal on from one dissinmlation to another. 
Tiie. agent emjdoyed between INlir .Tafir and the 
ICnglish cominamler was a Calcutta merchant named 
Omiehund. whost? great wealth laid been materially 
, diminished by tlu; recent capture of Calcutta. Con- 
spirators are seblom disinterested; and Clive must , 
saivcly have su])p<,t.=ed (hat Omichand would expect, 
soinetliing for his pains and trouble. Indeed, if 
there i.s to bo /my hoiiour nwong thieves, it was but 
fair that be should have .'jomething ; but Clive was, 
or ])rct ended to In.', amazed when he Icanit. that 
Cmichiind's demand was for 300,000?. with a com-" 
mission of 51. per cent, on all payments between the 
two parties, and that, unless these demands were 
gr.antod, lie should bring the whole matter before 
(he intended victim. Tlus stipulation, he insisted, 
should be inserted in the treaty between Mir Jafir 
and the English ; and Clive met the needs of the 
case by having two copies of the treaty dravm up, 
the one on white paper, the other on red, the latter 
being fictitious. How the real treaty was to he 
distinguished from the fictitious one, it might he 
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hard to say, for it was intended that both should 
have the genuine signatures of Clive and his col- 
league, Admiral Watson. There was, in truth, no 
distinction except in the guilty consent of the two, 
who were both determined that the sharp practice of 
Omichand should be defeated, and that the treaty 
guaranteeing Omichand’s compensation should be 
null and void. This consent Watson could not 
prevail on himself to give. He refused to sign the 
false treaty. Chve forged his signature, and, ha'^ung 
done so, wrote in altered tone to the'Huwab, setting 
forth the wrongs of the British, offering to subihit 
he matter to the arbitration of hlir Jafir, and telling 
lim that he and his men would in person come for 
bhe Nuwab’s answer. 

8. Suraj-u-Daula perfectly knew the meaning 
of the last phrase, and joined his army at Plassy, 
while Clive remained at Cossim Bazaar, expecting 
that Mir J afir would,* according to his promise, meet 
him with the dmsion under his command. But 
IMir Jafir did not know yet how the day would go, 
and he prudently shrank from any act which might 
compromise him with the Huwab, if the Nuwab 
should after all be the victor. Clive was therefore 
left to face an army twenty times as large as his 
own, with the possibility that Mir Jafir might 
an active part against him. Tn his anxiety he calle 
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advice, the English •would never have been masters 
of Bengal. After a few mo'ments’ thought he re- 
solved to reverse their decision, and gave the order 
for crossing the river. A long day’s march brought 
his little army of 3,000 men to a m'ango-grove, 
within a mile of the encampment of the enemy, 
where 40,000 infantry were supported by 15,000 
cavalry and 50 pieces of ordnance of the largest size, 
as well as some smaller but probably more formid- 
able field pieces served by French engineers. The 
result of the next day’s fight was precisely that which 
had astounded Anwar-u-din nine years before (p. 77). 
In one hour the headlong flight of the Nuwab’s 
troops swept away the little band of Frenchmen who 
alone struggled to maintain their ground (1757). 

9. A few days later Clive installed hEr Jafir as 
Nuwab at Murshedabad ; and nothing remained ex- . 
eept to carry out the terms of their treaty. To the 
conference called for this pm'pose Omiehand came 
with the confidence which the sustained kindness of 
Clive’s manner towards him fully justified. The 
treaty on white paper was read : and then at Clive’s'" 
bidding Mr. Scrafton, turning to Omiehand, informed 
him that the red treaty was a trick, and that he was 
to have nothing. It is unfortunate for Mr. Scrafton 
that his name' should appear in history only in a 
matter in which he ought to have been most tho- 
roughly ashamed of himself. The story goes that 
Omiehand, on hearing this announcement, fell back 
in his chair insensible, and that when. he awoke to 
consciousness, he was little better than a drivelling , 
idiot, This has "been denied, and it may be denied 
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ou good grounds ; but Omichand, if bis mind had not 
failed him, might have contended that both treaties 
were valid, being both signed by both the English 
leaders, and that the red treaty, as supplementary, 
was the more binding of the two. Clive could 
scarcely have confessed his forgery, and Watson cer- 
iainly would have refused to confess himself an 
accomplice in a scheme which he would not sanction 
by his signature. 

10. But we turn with loathing from this tangled 
web of falsehood and deceit. It has been said that 
(he whole history of British India enforces one great 
lesson. This lesson is that ‘it is not prudent to 
oppose perfidy by perfidy, and that the mo.st efficient 
weapon with which men can encounter falsehood i.s 
truth.’ The path pointed out by prudence is the 
one towards which righteousnes.s beyond all doubt 
lends us. Intrigue, shuffling, lying, and perjury 
might have gained us something in our dc'jjling:-: 
with those who use such weapons : hut these gains 
■•-e as nothing in comparison with the benefits 
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have gloried in the lies hy which he cheated Omi- 
chaiid, i.s indeed astounding. 

11. The victory of Plass^' was followed by im- 
niediato residts of a most substantial kind. The 
miserable VTetch Suraj-u-Daida was caught a few 
days after the battle, brought back to Murshedabad, 
and there put to death by l\Iir Jafir ; but as Chve 
knew nothing of tliis, he could not interfere to pre^ 
vent it. A hundred boats conve3'ed to Calcutta silver 
amounting in value to 800,OOOL sterling. .A vast 
sum was further paid to Clive, and a large tract on 
the river Hugh was ceded to the Company, which 
was to pay a quit rent of 30,000^. yearly, nominally 
to the great I\'Iogul, really to the Nuwab, in return 
for a revenue of 100,000Z. Clive found that the 
forms of the IMogul organization were by no means 
inconvenient to himself; he therefore insisted on 
their punctihous observance. A patent of nobility 
described him as commander of 6,000 foot and 5,000 
horse. These existed only on paper ; but Chve de- 
manded the jaghir, or revenue-furnishing district, 
needed for their maintenance. In his perplexity Mir. - 
Jafir could think of no other device than that of 
making over to Chve the quit-rent which the Com- 
pany was pledged to pay to the IMogul or his repre- 
sentative the Nuwab ; and thus Chve became a 
landowner to whom, as his tenants, the Company ■ 
which he served was bound to pay a rent of 30,000^. 
a year. 

12. But on the whole, the result of Clive’s plot- 
tings and mancBuvrings was not altogether happy- 
IMir Jafir was found to be absolutely unfit for his 
office. He wasted his time in chewing bhang and 
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watching the movements of dancing girls ; but he 
had no abilities, the cultivation of which might 
have been worth the trouble bestowed upon them. 
His follies and his fears, and more especially his ab- 
ject terror of Chve, got for him the nickname of 
Colonel Clive’s jackass. His wish to remove Hindus 
from all high offices excited discontent and intrigue 
everywhere. Clive could protect their persons, but 
he could not maintain them in their posts. He was 
therefore hated by the nobles, while the natives 
^generally complained that the English took no 
thought of the wants and sufferings of the main 
body of the people. 

13. The contest between the French and the 
English for supremacy was not yet ended. Bussy 
was about to march to the aid of Suraj-u-Daulawhen 
he heard of the fall of Chandernagore. By way of 
retaliation he drove the English out of Vizagapatam, 
and took three of their factories on the coast of the 
delta of the Hodavari. In 1758, a French fleet 
reached Pondicherry, with a large force under the 
— ^command of the Count Lally. This officer had a 
strong dislike of the English, and a distrust, not less 
strong, of the rectitude of his countrymen in India. 
Recalling Bussy from the Deccan, he placed the 
Marquis of Conflans in charge of the Northern Circars 
(p. 99). The latter was confronted by an English 
force under Colonel Forde, who recovered the factories 
along the coast which had been seized by Bussy. 
j Daily’s attempt to besiege Madras was not successful, 
' and the news of its failm’e was received with expres- 
sions of hearty satisfaction by the French merchants 
.at Pondicherry. Nor were his efforts happier else- 
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■where. In 1760, he was defeated by Colonel Coote 
at Wandiwash, a to-wn near the coast between 
Madras and Pondicherry ; and before the year was 
ended, Pondicherry itself had been starved into a 
capitulation, and its fortifications rased to the ground. 
The surrender of the fort of Jinji (p. 94) put an 
end to French military power in the Carnatic. Pally, 
unlike Dupleix, had acted with complete unselfish- 
ness ; but he had been foiled by the indifference of 
merchants who cared only for then.’ own interests. 
Like Dupleix, he was thrown into the Bastille ; but 
he was brought out of it only to be condemned to 
instant execution. He died the third martyr of the 
French East India Company. 

14. Towards the close of the year 1759, a Dutch 
fleet of seven ships appeared in the Hugh, and some 
vessels of the English company were seized; the 
Dutch coloius were hoisted upon them, and the store- 
houses of Fulta were burnt. England and Holland 
were at peace ; but Clive rightly held that these acts 
left him free to take his own course. The Dutch fleet 
was attacked, and every ship was taken. But 700 
Europeans who had landed from them with 800 Malays 
made their way to the Dutch settlement at Chinsura. 
Colonel Forde, who had followed them thither, 
was in perplexity, and asked directions from Clive. 
The answer was that he should fight them at once, 
and that the authority for so doing should be sent 
the next day. The engagement ended in the severe 
defeat of the Dutch; and the sudden a])pearance of 
Meerun, the son of IMir Jafir, with 7,000 cavalry 
immediately after the action, seems to siiuwtbut the 
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whole enterprise was the result of intrigues at Mur- 
shedabad, and not of any deliberate purpose on the 
part of the Dutch government of Batavia to set iip a 
counterpoise to English influence in Bengal. 

16. With the downfall of the French military 
power Clive’s work in India was, in substance, done. 
Yet he was anxious for an administration which 
should permanently secure the results thus far at- 
tained. The whole country was full of marauding 
bands of Mahrattas and Afghans, and it was out of 
the Company’s power to maintain a force adequate 
to withstand or repress them. He proposed, there- 
fore, to Pitt, that the nation should take over the 
sovereignty of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and pointed 
out that the sm-plus of revenue and expenditure 
would be not less than two millions sterling annually. 
The proposal was rejected on the ground that such 
an acquisition might render the British Crown too 
powerful, and endanger the liberties of Englishmen. 
The decision can scarcely be regarded as a fortunate 
one, whether for England or for India. To say the 
~ least, acquisitions on a far larger scale have been 
added to our Indian empire without any ominous 
effects on the constitutional freedom of the British 
nation. 


CHAPTEK XII. 

Eelations of the English with the Mogul Emi 

1. The empire of Baber and Akbar had Dut a 
shadowy existence in the days of Mohammed >Shah. 
The story of its decline and disruption after his 

ST. VI. I 
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flc.nth is .‘soon lolil, I( is a talo of inirigne, and of 
.‘•hifiing allianco.s and combinations in the vain effort, 
<o pro]> a failing bouse, or for the inore practicable 
pnrposi' of sharing in flic plunder of ifs ■wo.altli. It 
was tluis- that Snfder Jung, viceroy of Oudo,wbo had 
been appointed vizier by Ahmed Sliah, the sncces.sor 
of Mohammed Shah, 1748-1754. called in the Mah- 
raffas to aid liim again.sf the Ilohilla.'s, a ivarlike 
frihe whose connfry lay fo flic north-east of Delhi, 
stretching onwards to the hcigliis of Knmaon.- The 
ilohilla.s were for the time reprc.s.^ed ; bntthe Afghan 
chief Ahnuid Shah, the Dnr.ani, had again left his 
mountain.s, and wa.s insisting on the co.«sion of the 
Dunjab. The disgust, of Snfder Jung, when on his 
return III? found t liat the ce.'ssion had been actually 
made, irritated the emperor, wlio called in the aid 
of CMiazi-u-din, a grandson of A.sof Jnh, against his 
vizir. 

2, lint Ghazi-u-dm was not more tolerable than 
t.he man wliom lie had displaced, and after a .short 
time he deposed and blinded the emperor, and raised 
one of the royal princes to the throne under the- 
title of Alamgir IL, 1754—1759. The tyranny of 
Ghazi-n-din drove the army into mntiny. The 
mutiny was suppressed by massacre; but Ghazi-u-dm 
made the blunder of seizing the governor whom 
Ahmed Shah Durani had left in the Punjab. The 
Afghan chief presented himself at the gates of Delhi 
to avenge t.he insult. Before he went back to his 
own land, the emperor prayed that lie might not be 
left at the merev of liis vizir, and the Durani prince 
accordingly left the Rohilla Najib-u-Daula as his 
commander-in-chief at Delhi, 1757. 
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3. But Alamgir could not thus escape the toils. 
Grhazi-u-dm called on the Mahrattas. A Mahratta 
army took possession of the Punjab, and the Afghan 
Lhmed once more came down to recover it. But 
Lhmed might act as the emperor’s friend. Alamgir 
ras therefore murdered; but the prince set up by 
xhazi-u-din was never acknowledged, and the sequel 
ixhibits a struggle directly between Mahrattas and 
^.fghans. The former seized on Delhi, but on the 
ipproach of Ahmed they withdrew, and entrenched 
:hemselves at Panipat, the field of so many memor- 
xble fights. The inferiority of his forces compelled 
Mimed also to throw up lines round his army ; and 
so the two hosts faced each other, while each day told 
against the Mahrattas. Cut off fi'om their usual 
method of foraging, they soon exhausted the country 
round, and ate out the town of Panipat. Their 
sufferings at length became intolerable, and the 
!Maliratta leader made ready for the fatal conflict 
which ended in the annihilation of his host. Two 
hundred thousand men which he bad led into action 
were left, it is said, dead upon the field ; and those 
who were not slain were fugitives who made their 
way across the Nerbudda, 1761. For the time at 
least, Hindustan was rid of these indomitable and 
insatiable plunderers. The Afghan chief was once 
more master of the empire. He would have placed 
the son of Alamgir on the throne ; but that prince, 
who, aflcr liis father’s murder, had assumed the title 
of (Shah Alam, was absent in Bengal which he hoped 
to reconquer, and his son Jewun Baldit was placed 
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as his deputy on the throne of Baber under the 
guardianship of the Eohilla chief Najib-u-Daula. 

4. Shah Alam, meanwhile, had learnt that the 
methods of Mogul government had brought into the 
field an enemy destined to supplant all the contend- 
ing factions, and to set up a government under 
which subordinate officers should have something 
better to do than to make war upon each other or 
upon their sovereign. Shah Alam had laid siege to 
Patna, 1760 j but it suited the English to fight in 
the name of ISIir Jafir, and a force of 200 Europeans, 
with a small body of Sepoys, crossed the river and 
defeated him. Shah Alam fled ; but his baggage 
and artillery were captured by Colonel Calliaud and 
Meerun, son of j\Er Jafir. The tent of the latter 
was struck by lightning, and Meerun himself was 
killed. This man was a cruel and licentious tyrant, 
but he had shown ability as an administrator of 
Bengal. His father was in his dotage, and 
Vansittart, now governor of Calcutta, with the con- 
sent of his council, called on Mir Jafir to abdicate in 
favour of his son-in-law, IMir Cossim. The new' 
Nuwab assigned to the Company the large districts of 
Burdwan, Midnapur, and Chittagong ; and 200,000?. 
were set aside for the members of the council. 

5. Thus, while the lawful sovereign of Bengal 
was seeking to assert his own right to it, the English 
resisted him in the field, and sold the country to 
one who had not even the shadow of a title ; and 
this was done by men who, under cover of the 
Conapany’s interests, gave little heed to any but 
their own. If it was needful to have a puppet ruler 
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chiefly by water, toll-houses being set up at the im- 
portant turns of the rivers ; but Bengalis, many of 
them men of indifferent or bad character, went 
about as agents of the English, compelling the 
people to sell at half, and to buy at double the value 
of goods, and insulting the hfuwab’s officers. Among 
the few who saw the evils of the system were Van- 
sittart the governor, and Warren Hastings, now a 
man of thirty and the youngest member of the 
Calcutta council. Both these men insisted that this 
trade in the goods of the country was not within the 
province of the Company’s servants ; but they spoke 
to deaf ears. Many of the council were vehemently 
opposed to Vansxttart, who had been brought from 
Madras, in breach of the custom which had thus far 
secured pi'omotion by seniority. 

7. To settle the matter, Mil- Cossim, in 1763, 
abolished all duties; and the Company’s passes 
became useless. The one question was whether the 
Huwab had the right to remit duties to his own sub- 
jects; by a singular process of reasoning the 
majority of the council decided that he had noi.- 
The arrangements made with IMir Cossim, as with 
jNIii- Jafir, were intended to bestow e.xclusive privi- 
leges on the servants of tlie Company ; and these 
privileges Mir Cossim had now taken away. The 
answer of Warren Hastings was clear and conclusive. 
‘The Huwab,’ he said, ‘has granted a boon to his 
subjects ; and there are no grounds for demanding 
that a sovereign prince sliould v-ithdnnv such a boon, 
or threatening him with war in the event of refusal.’ 
But his opponents might retort that tins so\-ert*ign 
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prince was a creature whom they might set down as 
they had set him up. 

8. The tidings now came that a boat, laden with 
fire-arms for the factory at Patna, had been seized 
by the officers of the Nuwab. As a condition 
for surrendering them, hlir Cossim demanded the 
removal of Mr. Ellis, the chief of the factory at 
Patna ; and when this was refused,’ ordered that all 
the English should be apprehended. The English, 
as though nothing could be done in India except in 
the name of phafitom princes, retaliated byrestoring 
j\Iir Jafir, in spite of his age, his leprosy, and his 
imbecility, to the office of Nuwab. Enraged by a 
double defeat, at Cutwah and at Grheriah, Mir Cossim, 
1763, ordered the slaughter of all the English 
prisoners at Patna. The native commanders refused 
to act as the executioners of unarmed men. The 
horrible task was undertaken by Walter Eeinhardt, 
who had spent most of his time in deserting from 
the French to the English and back to the French 
again. He had enlisted in an English regiment 
under the name of Somers ; his forbidding face led 
his comrades to call him Sombre. When he deserted 
to the service of ]\Iir Cossim the natives called him 
Sumroo. A few weeks later the army of Mir Cossim 
was again defeated, and the fort of IMonghyr taken. 
IMh Cossim now formed a league with the vizir of 
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of it mutinous. Sojno .'inii .-‘.'veriSr v,-.-n' 

needed to ?u])pivs.' tiic rohoUi'nii. wjnVii wa?; :rri,aiid'‘d 
on a demand for laroe donation'^ anil higher f-'ay. 
Wlten at longdi, M'ith ati army of M-ven fleai'ann*, 
of whom not one thousand wore ^'*uro{^‘■;u1^, h.*' 
reaelied Buxar, he eompietely defeated tii'.* eueU!}', 
and but for tlic brealcijig down of a bridge nni-' 
have beemne master of ali their tri-asure. nhfh 
was sn])p<,>.sed to amount to .'bUftihDOOh sterling in 
value. 
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ll".’ iUUri'if Kir;.;. 

tiif* i'nUU.' of 

I* iKi'i •im’- b.--n LfricUy proitihititl. 
r.!. }!•- --'il ->-thi{ttu:'ly t‘» fht; la^k 

<<f rf'JojJn;'.! f-T [invaK- tru'lr v,;i~< 
fh'- «if t}|»* iio-ri-ly tiornin.'il .-alari*'' of tin.* 

rt’iU olii-'i-rs, ri!?i! otii'-r arr.’.Uij'-monf .'•ImuM Ik- 
rn.'.iif, Im- tiiaS flo- j)r>M,-rc.l- nf (Ih- iHunopoly 

of ‘•..iU, loni if-'r-ii ;tc a of flio 

i-loniKi fiirui-'h ;t joiiit-.-to.-k smn, to Ik 
lUviili-il ;i!n> >!!;»,-.( aU in proj)- ifl iolj to thoir rank- , 
l-’or iiaHK-iry nl-o, th<- c.xt niorfltnary niid 

i!T*-‘pi!:u' allow, inct-j; anil udilitioiih (>» jr.iy Tnust ceuM.-. 

.'til nuf'! hr- rciliii.-i-fi to one .•'y.-^t'*?!), wliit-h 
involve for tiu-ni a eotj.-.iderahio reduction of income, 
'i'he oihe.-r-< pleiioed t iiein^clve.- to cucli other to 
n-.-ion in u Kwly rather than i-uhinit to the cliange. 
Clive orderef! tliat th'>.-.-t- ^vho re.-ijgncd .«lioukl be 
M-nl to Calcutta.. At the sune tinio he .summoned 
from Madras every ufliccr that could be sjiared. 
The Knglish soldier.-; at Monghyr appeared in arms 
to .support their oflicer.s: they were overawed by 
.Se]K>y regiments. Some otlieers were tried and 
(lismis.sed from the service ; others o.vpre.ssed regret 
and were re.stored to their rank, and a serious 
danger thu.« passed awa\-. 

13. liut Clive was bent on carrying out hi.s great 
scheme for double government in India. By this 
he meant lliat llie Kngli.sh should rule in tlie name 
of the Great. iMogul; in other words, that their re.nl 
sovereignly should be concealed from the British 
parliament and from the world. In this j)lan there 
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would be, lie held, tbe further advantage that, wliile 
the English administered and regulated the tinanees, 
they would he free of all responsibility for the ciidl 
government of the people. In the ISIogul em 2 )ire 
the finance was in the hands of the minister, known 
as the Dewan ; the military authority, and with it 
the administration of justice and jiolice in that of 
she Nizam. The Company, for the payment of a 
certain tribute, was to be nominally Dewan ; by the 
very necessity of the case they became Dewan and 
Nizam combined. The external or foreign policy of 
the Company was to follow the same coiu-se. They 
were vassals of the Emperor, and allies of his Nizam; 
but they were to have no relations inth an}’’ other 
princes or chiefs in the peninsula. They would 
thus be clear of the complications of Eastern 
intrigues, while the dominions of the Nizam would 
be interposed between themselves and the tribes who 
might be especially troublesome — the IMahrattas 
and the Afghans. 

14. The scheme was dazzling and fuU of promise. 
“To the mercantile minds of the Directors there was 
something very attractive in an arrangement which 
made the people of India pay for aU that they 
bought, and left to themselves as profit the gross 
receipts of sales in England. The revenues of 
Bengal, amounting to at least four millions sterling, 
would suffice, it was thought, not only for all mili- 
tary and civil salaries, and all the expenses of the 
settlements, but also for all investments in Indian 
and Chinese goods. But there were some draw- 
backs which made themselves unpleasantly pro- 
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the puppet emperor, Shah’ Alam, a firman or 
rescript assigning the Northern Circars in fall 
sovereignty to the English. The act -^vas ah ntter 
violation of the hereditary rights of the Nizam ; but 
Clive would, probably, have cared nothing for the 
Nizam’s resentment had he remained in India. The 
Madras government was of a very different temper ; 
and, on hearing that the Nizam was raising an 
immense army for the invasion of the Carnatic, they 
sent G-eneral CaUiaud to arrange a peace with him 
on the best terms which he might be able to obtain. 
From the Nizam the English received, possession of 
the Circars, on condition of paying a yearly tribute 
of 70,OOOL ; and it was agreed between the two 
parties that they should assist each other against 
any enemy. The first potentate against whom they 
turned their arms was Hyder AH, the founder of the 
Mahometan dynasty of Mysore. 

17. Hyder Naik is- said to have been originally a 
sepoy in the service of the French, and beyond 
doubt he was a man whose education was on a pai 
with that of Sivaji. He could neither write noi 
read. After leaving the French service, he gathered 
around himself a body of soldiers, much resembling 
the Greek Klephts, or bandits, who pledge them- 
selves to obey a certain leader, who, in his turn, 
promises that all shall share alike the produce of 
their robberies, Hyder’s men would indifferently 
sack a town, or plunder a village, or strip men of ^ 
their clothes. With such a troop Hyder followed 
the Hindu Eaja of Mysore to the siege of Tri- 
chinopoly. For each soldier he was to receive a 
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certain amount in money and an extra gift- for eacn 
man 'vrounded. Hyder turned .tte agreement to 
o-nod account by false musters and by bandaging 
and limbs. But the Hindu Eyas of 3Iysore 
re no better than the later sovereigns of the 
use of Baber, and in due time Hyder put aside a 
mbol which for him had no value, and assumed 
le title, as he already had the power, of king, 
ut although he had many enemies he made no 
fiances, unless we are to regard as such his alleged 
Nations with the Erench of Pondicherry, 
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The Administration of Warren Hastings, 


1. When Mir Cossim abolished the customs duties 
throughout his jurisdiction, the foremost of those 
Avlio insisted that he had a sovereign right to do so 
■\vas, as we have seen (p. 118), Warren Hastings, 
the most remarkable and in some respects the most 
illustrious of British governors in India. We have- 
now to see how far his subsequent conduct was in 
accordance with the principles which he laid do^vn 
with cleaimess and force. As we read the wonderful 
storj of his public life, it is sometimes hard to 
repress a feeling of indignation amounting almost 
to loathing ; but the very strength of the feelings 
thus stirred, should make us the more careful that 


we do him justice. His great task was to carry on 
the work of Clive ; he achieved success by seeming 
to undo it. The double government, which to Clive 
appeared so marvellously convenient, proved in kS 
working to be the greatest curse that could befal 
a land. It produced anarchy in many 
misery everywhere. It deprived the peope o . 
hope of getting justice; it impoverished thareve« 
and emptied the treasury. There 
mount authority to repress the evil doing of J 
in the highest places, and to convince the peop , 

that their true interests lay m 

good order and honest dealing. ®roug 

fountiy there was an imposing hierarchy of poD 
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ranks; but tbe title in no case corresponded ndth 
the power. The representative of Baber arid Akbar 
was nominally the supreme lord of all, the inaster of 
all kings, viceroys (Nizams), deputies of viceroys 
(Nuwabs), and deputies of these deputies (Naibs). 
In reahty he was their servant, and often their 
prisoner and their victim. These, again, in some 
instances maintained their power; in others they 
becaine phantom princes like INIir Jaflr. The 
monainhy of Sivaji (p. 62) had followed the same 
course. His successor was a puppet in whdse name 
his Peshwa, or minister, reigned as king ; and 
the Peshwa in his turn was fast becoming a mere 
instrument in the hands of others. Hastings, it 
inay fairly be said, bad to begin from tbe beginning, 
and he left behind him an organized system which, 
with -large changes of outward shape, has lasted in 
substance to the present day. 

2. This great work he accompbshed without any 
greater advantages of political training than had 
fallen to the lot of CKve. He was, indeed, very 
-unlike Clive in the- character of Iris mind and in his 
habits. He had been taught first in the village 
school at Daylesford, and his companions remem- 
bered in after years how kindly he had taken to his 
books. At W estminster School he gave high promise', 
of future distinction in the world of letters ; and 
when his guardian resolved on accepting for him the 
offer of a writership in the service of the East India 
i Company, the head-master expressed his deep regret 
at the loss of a pupil who must have taken a very 
high place in the ranks of English scholars. He 

ST. VT. K 
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was not yet eighteen years of age when he landed 
in Calcutta. After two years spent there at a clerk’s 
desk, he was sent to the factory at Cossim Bazaar, 
where he remained with occupations similar to those 
of young Clive at Madras, until, on his declaration 
of war with the English, Suraj-u-Daula sent him 
as a prisoner to Slmshedabad. Hastings made his 
escape, and when Clive came from Madras on his 
avenging mission, offered himself as a volunteer in 
the ranks; but Clive sa'W that the young soldier, 
would be more useful in other ways, and when Mir ^ 
Jafir was set up as Nuwab, Hastings was sent .to 
reside at his com't as the agent of the Company. 

•3. Fom- years later he became Member of Council 
at Calcutta ; and, to his credit, he remained poor 
while aU around him were winning wealth at the 
cost of their honour and fan fame. So keen is the 
scrutiny which has been applied to every part of his 
career that any attempt on his part to obtain money 
or gifts of any land from the natives or their rulers 
niust have been laid to his charge. It was, in truth, 
the most discreditable period of English rule. Eve/jL^ 
Englishman was living for himself, and the thought 
that they owed duties to those who were subjected 
to them seems not to have dawned upon their minds. 
Against the strength of European civilisation the 
inhabitants of Bengal were helpless, and the new- 
comers abused their strength to the uttermost. In 
1771, Hastings, who in the interval had spent some 
years in England and had then served as Member of 
Council at Madras, was appointed to the government 
of Bengal. In later years the governor became, 
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witli regard, to the executive, absolute. Hastings 
had only one vote in the Council, which became a 
casting vote in cases were the division was equal. 
He at once set about his work, looking into the 
modes in which the system of collecting revenue 
affected the people, abolishing many of the illegal 
or extra-legal demands or impositions termed cesses, 
leasing out the lands for fiA'^e years at fixed rates, and 
establishing_in each district a civil and a criminal 
c ourt, in which the Em'opean collector sat as judge 
assisted by Mahometan and Hindu officials. By a 
strange custom in India, a fomth of the amount 
in dispute in all civil cases was invariably taken by 
the j udge. Hastings abolished this practice, together 
with many other glaring abuses of the old system. 

4. But he Avas more intent on destroying the 
double government which had so much charm for 
Clive. The Nuwab had already passed into the 
rank of faineant or do-nothing princes. The Haib 
or deputy of the Nuwab was Muhammed Eeza Khan, 
who had given twenty lakhs of rupees (20O,O00L) 
Jbr his high "office. The government of Behar was 
in the hands of Eaja Shitab Eai, a better and not 
less able man, Hastings had them both arrested 
and brought doAvn to Calcutta for trial ; but he was 
more anxious for the abolition of their office than 
for their punishment, and the change was quietly 
effected, while their trial was put off on a series of 
pretences. • When there was ' no need for fm’ther 
delay they were tried. Shitab Eai, honourably 
acquitted, and clad in a robe of state, was sent back 
•to his , government at. Patna; but his spirit was 
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broken by treatment 'wliich be felt that be bad not 
deserved, and be -went only to die. In tbe case of 
Ebeza Kban tbe issue was tbe negative verdict of 
‘Not Proven;’ but Hastings absolutely refused to 
restore bim to ofiBce. 

5. Tbe Nuwab was now a mere pensioner, and 
bis pension was fixed at one-balf of tbe allowance 
thus far set aside for bim. Tbe yearly saving was 
IGOjOOOZ. But tbis was bttle in comparison wifcb 
. tbe needs and tbe babibties of tbe Company. A 
steady pressure was appKed to tbe governor fi:om 
England, and it was applied in a way wbicb led bim 
into almost irresistible temptation. Tbe despatches 
of the Directors were fuU of most excellent adnce 
for tbe good government of India, or of any other 
cormtry. They bated oppression, they desired 
no wrongful deabng witb neighbouring powers. 
Good order and efficient justice were tbe great 
objects to be aimed at; but money was indispensable. 
These coimsels resolved tbemselves into two distinct 
aiffi contradictory precepts. One only could.. be 
obeyed, _and it was for Hastings to determine wkcA 
kin d of obedience would be most to the liking of bis 
masters. In tbe words of Lord Macaulay, ‘be cor- 
rectly judged that tbe safest course would be to 
neglect tbe sermons and to find tbe rupees.’ 

6. Some help towards this end was furnished by 
tbe flight of Sbab Alam, tbe great Mogul, from 
Allahabad to Delhi. Besides leaving to him the 
districts of Allahabad and Korah, tbe Company bad 
pledged itself to pay bim yearly 3OO,000L as tribute 
for tbe government of Bengal. But his departure to 
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Delhi was not a sign of. his independence. He had 
sojourned at Allahabad, virtually as the pensioner of 
the English ; he had gone to Delhi as, to aU intents 
and purposes, the prisoner of the Mahrattas. To 
the Mahrattas, therefore, and not to the emperor, 
would the Company be paying their tribute; and 
this, Hastings declared, had never been a condition 
of the bargain. The decision was a bitter disappoint- 
nent to the Mahratta chief, IMahadaji Sindia. He 
lad seated Shah Alam on the throne of his fore- 
fathers, chiefly because he hoped to rule over Bengal 
in his name, and in his name to receive the tribute ; 
ind all that he had brought about by his act was the 
enrichment of a company of European merchants. 
He might treat the decision of Hastings as a declara- 
tion of war ; but only by force could he recover the 
wealth which had passed away to another. 

7. But the prospect of aggrandisement on a larger 
scale was furnished by a quarrel between Suja-u-Dau- 
lah, the Nuwab Vizir of Oude, and the Rohilla chief, 
Hafiz Khan. Vexation at the loss of the Bengal 
tribute led the Blahrattas to lay a pressm'e on the 
Kawab of Ourle, since they dared not to attack the 
English. Their hands fell first on the Eohilla coun- 
try on his north-western frontier, but they agreed to 
spare it if they should be allowed to march through 
it unmolested into Oude. Suja-u-Daulah antici- 
pated them by maldng a treaty with the Rohilla 
chief, who promised to pay him 400,000h for his aid 
agaiiist the l\Iahrattas. These, however, were dra'wn 
away b}' the internal disputes which ensued on the 
death of i\rahdu Rao Peshwa at Poona. Freed from 
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*•{ [Vhiiir.'if Nmvnb flc- 
fiKinil<'4 th>- foriylakliJ- from Kh.'in, ^v]}o denied 
{?!<' oMiijatimu 

S. '{'h" U'diiilas' v,'(‘ri* fho. dfo'cendanti'’ of fome of 
the iiardy Afifhan ?iioinitaiiu'<-rr filloTred tlie 
' n-usdard Ilf Unher in Kti; career of Indian coiiqne?}, 
'I'h-'V Were rcNvardcd rviili t^e'tlcnicnts in the rich 
jilrsin tiironqh which flows flic Katnyttiiga from the 
lamo- of Knjnaon. nntil it fall.s info fho Gauge?. 
Ih'lainitur their old hravery, (licv had learnt to value 
fho hcni-hfK of order: and their connfrv, free from 
till' jilaiin''.- of war and extortion, became mpidly 
more fertile and Jimre wealthv. Thev belonged 
ah-o to the jieffjlent Fvcl of ihe .Shiah.s; andtlii.swas 
a .‘^tinicieiit reason why this invitiim rainon sboulcl 

• O O 

be added to the domain of the orthcHlo.y Sonnite, 
Snjii-ii-l);ml:)]>. 'I'he refusal of Ilafia Khan to pay 
tlie forty lakhs set him free to act; briL he dared 
not to enter on the contest single-handed. There 
was one power which conid wrest for him all that lie 
wanted, and that jiowcr wn.? the British. It was.,^ 
true that the Ilohillus had done him no WTong; 
hut Suja-u-I);nilah had ;in abundant revenue, and 
it was possibh? that- bis money might be of material 
importance to the English. The i.s.sne was what he 
had e.xpccled. Hastings. :igreed to lend him an 
khiglish army for the purpo.se of enslaving a free and 
iinofi'ending people, :it a cost of 400,000?. to be paid 
do^vn, in addition to the maintenance of the troops 
so long a. s they remained in the held (1773)/ He 
knew that the eondUton of the Hohiiia government 
was fairly good, and that of Oude horribly bad. He 
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kne'w also tke ckaTacter of Eastern -warfare, and he 
made no stipulations as to the mode in which this 
■war should he carried on, nor did he warn the Nuwah 
that the troops should he withdrawn, if considera- 
tions of mere humanity should make it necessary to 
do so. The plea has actually been urged that 
Hastings was justified in making this compact be- 
cause the Eohillas were not an Indian race, but 
invaders from lands beyond the border. So, too, 
were the English. The excuse is almost worse than 
the crime. 

9. Then followed the terrible tragedy. Suja-u- 
Daulah led a vast army into the Eohilla land, but in 
the bloody battle in which the brave Afghans were 
beaten do-wn they took no part. The horrible work 
was all done by the troops of Hastings. The 
Eohillas had besought the English not to hurt them,’ 
and had offered large ransoms, and, when ' all was 
vain, defended themselves bravely. The English 
officer. Colonel Champion, declared that -with a good 
share of military knowledge they displayed a more 
obstinate firmness of resolution, which it would be 
impossible to describe. When the battle was de- 
cided, the Nuwab let loose his dastardly rabble to 
plunder, torment, and murder men whom they had 
not dared to face in the fight. The whole country 
was abandoned to their brutal cruelty. The crops 
were destroyed, the to-wns and villages set on fixe, 
the men, women, and children tortured, mutilateu, 
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ancient richness j but the people still remember 
TvitJi bitter indig’nation the \n'ong done to them bj 
the Engbsh. 

10. The government of Bengal va's now to 
assume a new phase. The president was to be en- 
titled Groveraor-Greneral, and Hastings was named 
to this high office. His Council was to consist of 
four members, the casting vote being with himself,* 
and a Supreme Court, imder a chief justice and 
three subordinate judges, was to be set up in Cal- 
cutta, independent of the Governor-General and his 
council. Of the four councfilors one, ]\Ir. Barwelf, was 
already in India. The other three, sent out from 
England, were General Clavering, IMr. Monson, and 
'jMr. Philip Francis, the last being (there can be little 
doubt or none) the author of the ‘Letters of Junius.’ 
The eliief justice was Sir Elijah Imp'ej, a man whom 
Hastings had Imown in England, and of whose cha- 
racter he may even then have tahen the true measure. 

11. Hastings had spoken in no approving tone of 
■ these changes, and with no cordial appreciation of Ms 
"new colleagues, who landed with a prejudice’ agaihsT; "' 
chim, — a prejudice most persistently and sedulously 
fomented by PMlip Francis. The agreement of the 
three left Hastings in a minority on every subject* 
and although their condemnation of the compact 
with the jSTuwab, and of the way in which the Eohilla 
war had been carried on was folly justified, the 
division of the Council led otherwise to strange and 
(fisastrous conseguenees. 'The natives soon learnt 
that the sceptre had slipped from the .hand of 
Hastings, that, in Jact, he was powerless, and that 
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his downfall would be acceptable to bis colleagues. 
In India, accusers are never wanting to a falling man. 
Charges of portentous gravity are forthcoming as at 
the wave of a magician’s wand, and a crowd is ready 
to swear away his hfe. The colleagues of Hastings 
were probably not fully aware of this Eastern habit, 
and accordingly a more abundant banquet of false 
witness was provided for them. 

12. Foremost amongst his accusers was the 
Maharaja Nundkomar, a man who had encountered 
Hastings during his sojourn at hlurshedabad. There 
was a strong repulsion between the two, and in 
Nundkomar it was intensified into hatred when he 
found that Hastings had preferred Mahommed Rheza 
Khan to himself for the golden office of Naib of 
Bengal. He now, 1776, came forward to say that 
Mahommed Rheza escaped scathless from his trial, 
only because he had largely bribed the G-overnor- 
General, and moreover that Hastings had been in 
the habit of selling .offices and allowing criminals to 
go unpunished, if they were but rich enough to pay 
him. Francis read the paper in Council, and when 
Hastings denied the jurisdiction of his colleagues 
and refused to be confronted with Nundkomar, he 
voted that the charges were proved. 

13. Hastings could stiU appeal to the Court in 
England ; but knowing that, if they failed to justify 
his conduct, his cause was lost, he placed his re- 

^ signation in the hands of Colonel Macleane, under 
the condition that he was to produce it only in ease 
of necessity. In the mean time Nundkomar appeared 
to be absolutely victorious ; but he was not aware, or 
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of the Chief .Tustioe not obtained n*ithoiit infamy 
(17S1). 

19. Idle . UaslingiJ nns still thwiu'ted by a 
majority in Council, a stvong etlovt nns made in 
luigland to remove him. b'earing the result, Colonel 
^laeleane produced his resignation, and the Kiroo' 
tors immediately a})poiuted iNIr. \Mieler, one of 
their own body, to succeed him, and sent orders to 
Geueml Olayeriiig to act as Goveruor-Geueral until 
'NVheler's arrival^ But before these orders could 
reach India, the death of jMousou had given Hastings 
the majoi'ity in council through his easting vote, 
He^ had already reversed many of tive measures 
carried by his opponents, when he learnt that he 
had been superseded. But eirenmstanees were now 
changed. .Hastings felt that there Nvas nothing to 
hinder the great designs which he had long wished 
to carry out, Since he bad sent the p;ipe.r which 
Colonel IMaeleane produced, he had written many 
times to the Court of Hivectors, telling them that he 
had no intention of resigning. The imprudent ve- 
hemence of Clavering made it possible that Hasting-s 
might in the end appeal to force ; but Clavering ac- 
cepted the proposal that the v]uestion should be in- 
ferred to the Supreme Court, and the court decided 
a that the pviper produced by Macleane was invalid. 
All serious opposition to Hasting's came to an end ; 
but the persistent animosity of Francis led at last to 
a duel inAvlnch he"was wounded, and shortly after 
this he left India, bent still on bringing about the 
overthrow of the Goyeruor-Gnneral. 

20, Hastings was now free to turn his attention 
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fco matters wMcli might affect the very existence of 
-the English in India. The anxieties which maj^ 
have heen felt about Mahratta inroads were as no- 
thing in comparison with the danger which might 
be feared from the arrnies of Hyder Ali (p. 126), now 
the most formidable potentate in the whole Indian 
peninsula. These armies consisted of materials 
strangely assorted, amongst them being European 
deserters, runaways, and adventurers of every kind ; 
but the whole made up a force which an enemy 
would do well to withstand effectually or to avoid 
altogether. The Madras government did neither. 
In 1778, they began the war against the French by 
the eaptm*e of Pondicherry. Their next step was to 
gain possession of Mahe, a place on the lilalabar 
coast within the dominions of Hvder. Hvder had 

V 

threatened that if ilahe should be attacked, he would 
carry fire and sword through the whole Carnatic : 
and from the'Bhonsla Eaja of Berar Eastings heard 
that Hyder, the Nizam Ali, and the 3Iahrattas had 
made a convention binding them to simultaneous 
attacks on the three English settlements in Bom caw 
Madras, and Bensul. 
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b-rx ('ro, if nt4. !i fnlal, rU'foai ; bul IVIniiro, forfeiting 
the n.'puf.'ilifni vliidi }jr- had won .-it Bu.\-ar(p. 119), 
shrew hi.-; In-avy |guns into a {.■mk, abandoned nio.«t 
('f hi.‘^ .<iore.‘^, and retreated hurriedly to i\Iadras. 
Hasting.'; .‘•'et- hiin.'-elt at once to meet and to break 
thf iMy.«ore cojjii.'demev. lie dct/ichcd the Nkam 
from it by informing lum that Shah Alamhad made 
a gnnif to jlyder of all the tcrritorie.s which bended 
a.' the Mogul viccro3’. B3' a gift of money and by 
prot meted negotiations he secured the neutrality of 
the Baja of Benir; and Sir Eyre Coote, who had 
voted for immediate action at Plassy (p. 108), and 
had conquered at M'andiwash (jn 112), was sent 
with full jjower.s to take the command of the Madras 
army. Age had in some degree weakened his 
military ability a.s well as lii.s bodily powers; but h( 
was: still a vigorous leader, and tlie progress 0; 
Jlyder was arre.sted by Coote’s decisive victory at 
Porto Novo, 17S0. 

22. iMeanwhile Hastings was still followed by” his 
old enemy, — lack of money. This dire want, not 
for himself but for the Company, had led him into 
injustice and cruelty against the Eohillas; it now 
led him into acts against the Eaja of Benares, which 
it is difficult not to condemn as also unjust and 
cruel. Cheyte Sing was one of the many princes 
who during the brealdng up of the JMogul empire 
had made hirpself independent of the court of Delhi. 
He could not, however, shake off his subjection to 
his nearer neighbour, the Nuwab of Oude ; and the 
irksomeness of the yoke impelled him to^invpkejhe 
aid'of tbe ' English. The aid was cheerfully given. 
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and in due time Cheyte Sing acknowledged himself 
the vassal of the Company, agreeing to pay an 
annual tribute, while Hastings on his part pledged 
himself that no further demands should ever be 
made upon him. Cheyte Sing’s engagement had 
been faithfully kept; and he naturally supposed 
that so long as his tribute was paid, the Company 
would, especially after the pl^ge which they had 
jiven, have neither the right nor the wish to impose 
my further exactions. Indeed, we might be dra^vn 
jO the same conclusion ourselves. Cheyte Sing was 
3 ither an independent prince or a subject. If he 
was the former, the question was settled ; if the 
latter, it might be said either that the subject must 
not be taxed without his own consent, or at all 
events that he should be subjected to no exactions 
which are not laid in the same proportion on all 
others. 

23. But in India the distinctions which may be 
drawn here were blurred and confused in the days of 
Warren Hastings. It was impossible to define 
exactly what any prince or chief might be ; it was 
easy to find in his title or his position the justifica- 
tion of anything which a prince or chief of greater 
power might choose to do to him. When the Grreat 
Mogul grants away the revenues of a province, his 
word and his seal are invested with an inviolable 
sanctity. When he asks for. tribute due to himself, 
xe is a pageant or a shadow, and a sense of dul,y 
mpels the tributary to withhold money which may 
iither be squandered on unworthy favourites, or go 
to strengthen a formidable neighbour. The only 
ST. VI. L 
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condition needed for thus tm'niug words into wealth 
was tlie possession of power ; and the power of the 
English was a fact which spoke for itself. Personally, 
Hastings Iiad a further reason for laying his hand 
heavily on Cheyte >Sing. While he w^as borne down 
by tlie majority of the Council at Calcutta, the Eaja 
had paid his com’t to Clavering and Francis ; and 
Hastings was not sorry to read through him to other 
princes a lesson as impressive as that which had 
oeen taught to men of lower station by the eseeu 
tion of Hundkomar. In 1778 Hastings demanded 
in addition to the annual tribute, a sum of 50,0002 
The same demand was made in 1779; and both de- 
mands were paid. When it was repeated in 1780, 
the Eajah tried to escape it by offering to Hastings 
a bribe of 20,0001. 

24. Hastings took the money, and only after a 
time paid it into the' Company’s treasury. Having 
done so, he repeated the old demand ■ yet again. 
Cheyte Sing protested his inability to meet it, and 
Hastings, adding 10,000^. as a penalty for delay, sent 
troops to enfoi'ce the exaction. These sums als-o 
were paid, and then Hastings candid ly avowed bis 
purpose of drawing from his guilt the means of i 
relieving the Company’s distresses. His guilt wa 
to be brought into being by compelling him to d 
or to say something which might be construed a; 
meaning rebellion ; and the compulsion took the 
form of a demand that he should maintain a body oi 


cavalry for the English seiwdce. The Raja reinoB* | 
strated, and Hastings wanted nothing more, hh 
announced his purpose of xisiting Benares liimse ) 
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i when, in the interview which followed, Cheyte 
ig attempted to excuse himself, ordered his arrest, 
le order was scarcely prudent. He had come with 
small force, and he was in a city teeming with a 
pulation of myriads possessed hy a dislike and 
spicion of the English for which they had cer- 
inly some grounds. Like the Eohillas, they had 
) wish for a change of masters. Cheyte Sing had 
)t been an oppressive ruler, and the condition of 
s dominions was very different from that of the 
ritish territory in Behar. The wrath of the rabble 
•ought together a vast multitude, many fully 
med. The English soldiers were attacked, their 
ficers slain, and Cheyte Sing in the confusion let 
imself down the steep bank of the Ganges by a 
)pe made from the turbans of his attendants, and 
jcaped across the river. From the other side he 
mt messages craving indulgence and maldng large 
3fers. Hastings, with only 50 men about him, but 
ill thoroughly self-possessed, treated them with 
lent contempt, and sent some men who might be 
L-usted, to summon help from the English canton- 
rents. 

25. Meanwhile an English ofi&cer with a small 
)ody of troops had made a rash attack on the other 
ide of the river, and the almost complete destruc- 
ion of his force was the result. Then followed that 
trange excitement and commotion of the population 
generally, which have been so often caused by even the 
.east disaster to the English arms. Cheyte Sing, 
carried away by the torrent of feeling, began to talk 
foolishly about driving the white usurpers into the 
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sea. But the scene was soon to be changed. Major 
Popham, who four years before had won fame by his 
memorable capture of the Mahratta fortress of 
Gwalior, scattered his undisci jilined troops, and 
Cheyte Sing fled from his territory, which was incor- 
porated within the British dominions. The Company 
was the richer by 200,000?. a year ; but the Baja’s 
treasure was found to be barely more than a fourth 
of the sum at which it had been estimated, and the 
whole went as prize-money to the army (1784). 

26. The sequel may be briefly told. Asof-u- 
Daula had succeeded Suja-u-Daula as Nnwab Vizir 
of Oude. His wastefulness, his vices, and his tyranny 
were alike horrible. He dreaded his neighbours, he 
trembled at the ^yrath of his subjects ; and against 
both he prayed that he might be secured by English 
aid. It was agreed that a force should be sent, to 
be maintained and paid out of his revenues. Like 
the horse which in the fable accepts a rider in order 
to get the better of the stag, the Nnwab began to 
complain of the weight of the burden, and requested 
that the troops might be withdrawn. Hastings an- 
swered that the time during which the troops were 
to remain in Oude was not stated in the treaty, while 
their maintenance at his cost was set down most 
distinctly. He had further a conscientious scruple 
which withheld lum from withdrawing them. A 
vast amount of money was 3 'early squanclercd l^y the 
Nuwab on the grossest pleasures and the basest 
favourites; if he were no longer called upon to pay’ 
for the troops, there would bo so much the men' 
money forthcoming for evil pur])osc.s. ft was iai- 
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possible therefore to nceede to his requ(*st ; but some 
seltlemeot might be nrrived at in an interview. 

27. Hastings and the viair met in the fort of 
Clumar, and tliero thev airrced to rob (wo ladies who 

•• V O 

were eallecl the Tlegnms of Onde, one Ijeing (Ik.* 
mother of Suja-u-l.)anla, the other his widow, the 
mother of Asof-n-Hatila. Snja had lefi lliem, it. 
■was said, a treasure worth about ItjOOO.OOO^ sterling ; 
and of this treasure Asof had already had some ex- 
cellent pickings, when the Hegums, ajtpealing to the 
English, obtained a tretity which pledged them to 
make certain payments to Asof, and bound him in 
return to make no further dcmtmds on their re- 
sources. But the best intentions are often frus- 
trated. The Isuwab felt, the increasing pressure of 
the poverty which was the natural result of his own 
vices ; and Hastings, jdthottgh for difVenmt. reasons, 
was not less anxious to get money. 'J’ho Begums 
were. still supposed to be the jiossessors of vast 
wealth, and Hastings ttgreed that he would t.ake 
the confiscation of the whole as a full disclnirge of 
all obligations on the part of the Nuwab to the 
Company. The princesses, however, were obstinat e ; 
and Hastings sanctioned measures to subdue their 
resistance which cannot be thought of without a 
deep feeling of shame. The Begums were charged, 
without the faintest shadow of proof, with having 
brought about or promoted the insurrection of 
Benares ; and Sir Elijah Impey hurried from Cal- 
cutta to give his authority to falsehoods which con- 
■victed themselves. It is the last recorded act of his in- 
famous career. In 1782 he was. recalled to England. 
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28. Hastings remained in India three years 
longer, and they were years of singular quietness. 
Hyder Ali died in the same year which witnessed 
the departure of Impey. He had reached a great 
age, without bringing on himself the stroke of an 
assassin, although his one instrument for governing 
all ranlcs and classes of his subjects was the scourge. 
In 1784 Lord Macartney, Grovernor of Madras, made 
a treaty with Tippu Sultan, the son and successor of 
Hyder, which set free a large number of European 
prisoners who had struggled through a miserable 
captivity at Mysore. At the same time he brought 
to an end the farce which exhibited the Huwab of 
the Carnatic as an independent ruler. It was 
arranged that one sixth part of the revenue should 
still be paid to him ; and hluhammad Ali, the son 
of Anwar-u-din (p. 24), joined the ranks of the phan- 
tom princes, amongst whom might be seen the 
Nuwab and Nizams of Bengal, But Lord Macartney’s 
measures were not approved in England. Muham- 
mad Ali was loaded with debt, and his creditors had 
no chance of payment unless he remained master oi 
all the revenues of the Carnatic. Orders therefore 
were sent out that the whole of the Carnatic should 
be restored to the Huwab, and that all claims against 
him should be liquidated out of the revenues wth- 
out any further inquiry. Unable to obey such 
orders. Lord Macartney resigned, 1785. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


rd Cornwallis, and tlie Land Settlement of Bengal. 

1. The treaty of Salbai, made in 1782 after the 
rthof Hy^er with jMahadaji Sindia and ratified by 
ina Farnavese,the minister of the Peshwa, at Poona, 
sdged the English and the iSIahrattas not to help 
.e enemies each of the other. The great issue of 
ipremacyin India now lay between these two powers 
ad the successor of H^'der, under co\ er of whose 
ifluence the French wei'e sup])osed to be aiming at 
he recovery of their lost ascendency. But tlie great 
dahratta houses of Sindia and Holkar, of tlie Gaekwar 
and the Ehonsla, were growing into powerful and 
virtually independent kingdoms; and of these, Sindia, 
the most powerful, was seeking to make himself 
master- of Delhi as the nominal servant of the Great 
Mogul. He was aided in his scheme by intriguers 
in the imperial palace. The Amir of Amirs, the 
guardian of the Emperor, was afraid of being 
murdered, and invited Sindia to protect 
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■ 2. Frendi influence was, indeed, still a cause of 
apprehension to the English. A French agent was 
already at Poona ; but the jealousy of Sindia was 
roused when he heard ihat j\Ir. Malet was to appear 
there as the agent for the English. It was arranged 
that the correspondence between the Peshwa and the 
Go\'eruor-Geiieral should pass through the hands of 
IMi-. Anderson the resident in attendance on Sindia, 
and that the two agents should arrange matters 
together in Sindia’s camp. In the midst of the 
ruined mosques and shattered palaces of Agra Mr.' 
IMalet was lodged in the Taj INIahal (p. 60), the 
only building which still remained uninjured. The 
phantom emperor welcomed Air. Malet and received 
his presents with stately comtesy, bestowing on him 
in return a tiara of diamonds and emeralds, an 
elephant, and a horse ; but the jewels were bits of 
glass, and the elephant and horse were worn out 
■with old age or disease. It was the hope of Sindia 
that the English would aid the Mahrattas in the war 
with their great enemy Tippu. But this wa^ 
forbidden by the treaty of Salbai, while the treaty of 
Alangalore, 1783, bound them not to help the 
enemies of Tippu, although from this they might be 
absolved by the fact of Tippu’s alliance with the 
French, who were avowed enemies of the English. 

3. After a short interval, during which Mr. 
Macpherson was acting governor, Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-1791), reached Calcutta as successor of Warren 
Hastings, and by his position was enabled to carry 
out many changes which his predecessors had failed 
to effect. The system of perquisites was brought to 
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an end by the bestowal of adequate salaries, while 
the tone of society at Calcutta, a matter of no mean 
importance, was greatly improved. The private life 
of Hastings had not set the best of examples, and 
the gambling of Francis and Barwell was on a 
prodigious scale. But the name of Lord Cornwallis 
is associated especially with the question of land 
settlement. As the scheme was set forth, it was one 
for abolishing leases and granting lands in perpetuity 
to 'the Zemindars, who had thus far been merely 
collectors of rent, middlemen, in short, between the 
government and the owners or cultivators of the soil. 
The reason for the change was not so much a 
disinterested regard for the well-being of the people 
as anxiety for the easier collection of the Company’s 
revenue. As a servant of the Company, the Zemindar 
came under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Com-t at 
Calcutta. He could be sued there, and his person 
JiTid movables seized ; and great practical incon- 
nience had been found to result from such seizmres. 

1 a landowner he would be beyond that jurisdiction, 
hough he would remain under the control of the 
strict courts. • 

4. But why an experiment so momentous should 
i made for all time, it might be not easy to 
itermine. ]Mr. Shore, who afterwards became Sir 
)hn Shore and finally Lord Teignmouth, m*ged 
irnestly that no change should be perpetual until 
le value of the land had been more accurately 
scertained than it could possibly be in the course of 
few months or two or three years, and until the 
ature of the different tenures, and the rights of 
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demands on it are growing larger from year to year, 
the rental of land, ‘the backbone of Indian revenue,’ 
remains where it was. The government is poorer 
by a sum ranging from six to eight millions sterling 
annually. The condition of the peasantry, arising 
out of this settlement, scatters to the winds the 
notion that the people of India must be necessarily 
happy and prosperous under English rule, because 
their English rulers have acted with the best in- 
tentions. Air. Shore saw the evils that must come 
of it, but his voice was raised in vain, and a system 
was set up which has left the ryot bound hand and 
foot at the mercy of the money-lender. 

7. The results of the system carried out some 
years later by Sir Thomas Munro in Madras were 
not much more happy. It was impossible without 
much injustice and hardship to collect a revenue 
which was made to depend on the crops as they 
stood, and not on the land, and the amount taken 
was far too large. The old Hindu rate was one fifth 
or one seventh of the produce of each field ; the^ 
new rate raised the demand to one third, and the 
whole arrangement interfered with or put out of 
sight the principle accepted in this part of India 
from time immemorial, that the land belonged to the 
people by right of occupation, subject only to the 
payment of taxes to the State. The province of 
Bombay was happier in having the assessmenfinot on 
the crop but on the land ; and the further changes , 
introduced since the days of hli’. Elphinstone have 
brought about a state of things which presents a 
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favourable contrast to the position of tin; ryots in 
Bengal. 

8. The intentions of Lord Cornwallis wore good, 
nd in the administration of justice he worked on 
he whole to excellent etrect. l^lagist rates were 
ppointed to towns and districts to deal with civil 
nd criminal cnses ; and the English collectors, 
leprived of their judicial functions, were eonlincd 

0 their proper duties. Courts of appeal were 
istablished at Dacca, Patna, and j\Iuishedabad with 

1 final appeal to the Sudder Court at Calcutta, 
vhich was comijoscd of the Governor-General and 
nembers of Council. Provision also was made for 
;he speedy trial of all accused persons. It. was 
anfortunate that with these changes the service 
L-emained - closed to natives except in the most 
inferior positions; and the saying is but too true 
that ‘reform in this material respect and others 
was only to come upon the bitter experience of 
years.’ 

,9. In the regions over which the Great Mogxil 
was still nominally ruler, things were going from 
bad to worse. The Mahometan party at Dellii 
persuaded Shah Alam that his majesty was dis- 
honoured by his relations with Hindu IMahrattas, 
stirred up a 'revolt of Hindu Eajputs, induced the 
Mahometans in Sindia’s army to join the Rajput.s, 
and compelled Sindia himself to abandon all his 
acquisitions between the Jumna and the Ganges, 
and to fall back on the fortress of Gwalior. But 
Shah Alam had cause soon to rue the departure of 
his Mahratta protector. In 1788 Delhi was seized 
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by the EohiUa Afghan, Gholam Kadir, w'ho behaved 
like a scourge in the imperial palace, and put out 
the eyes of the aged emperor. At the end of tvo 
months Sindia returned, to the great joy of the 
tormented people, •with reinforcements which he had 
with difficulty obtained from Nana Famavese and 
Holkar. 

10. The power of Tippu was now becoming 
formidable to Mahrattas and Engh’sh alike. His 
father, Hyder, had not been a strict Mahometan; 
he therefore let the Hindus alone. Tippu was a 
devout upholder of Islam, and therefore a zealous 
persecutor ; but his orthodoxy in no way interfered 
ivith the denial of all vassalage to the Great Mogul, 
or the open assumption of the sovereign title of 
Sultan of Mysore. He was known to be in com- 
munication with the French at Pondicherry, and he 
now demanded the submission of the Jlaja of 
Travancore. Lord Cornwallis informed him that- flic 
English would protect the Paja; and hindered by 
the supineness and the underhand dealing.^ of ^ 
Holland, the governor of 3radi-as, he re.^-olved on an ' 
alliance with the Nizam and the Alahrattas against 
Tippu. Mr. Pitt's Bill of 1784 had forbidden 
alliances with native prince.s; and Ijord Cornwallis, 
to respect its spirit, if he could not- obey the letter, 
provided that tlie trcatic.s should liave (dVect. ordy 
duriner the continuance of ilie war. 

11. In this war. the cain])aigns of 1700 and the 
following vear produced no sub.-^tantial cTna’ts, 1 he 
NizanVs forces were useless exct?j)t for phualcr, and 
Sindia made conditions -with wliieh it was 
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for Lord Gornw.vllis (o comply. The English could 
not gunrautee to him his possc'ssions in Hindustan, 
and aid him in the reduction of the l\aj])rils. Tluj 
campaign of 1792 was more deeisivf*. The defemuis 
of Seringapatam were carried by storm ; and 'J'i]i})n, 
seeing that, his only chance lay in immcHliafc sub- 
mission, agreed to the proposal of Lord (.’ornwallis 
that he should cede a portion of his territory, to be 
divided equally between Hie Peshwa, the Nix-im, and 
the English, pay 3,000,000?. towards the cxjirnses of 
the war, and surrender his two sons as hostages for 
his fulfilment of these conditions. 

12. This war served to show the futility of the 
policy which enjoined on the English absolute 
isolation from all other powers in India. In place, of 
this policy Lord Cornwallis thought, that it would be 
wiser to apply the theory of a balance of power, in 
which the British Goveniment should hold the 
scales between the Mahrattas, the Nizam, and the 
Sultan of i\Iysore. This .scheme was almost as un- 
practical as the other. The native princes wished 
only to be protected each against the rest, while 
they insisted on enforcing their claims against them, 
if they should have any .claims to urge ; and the 
Mahrattas professed to have heavy claims against 
the Nizam, and even against the English. For the 
present the chief benefit seemed to be secured for 
Sindia, who held a strong military post in Agra, and 
had received from Shah Alam grants of laud revenue 
in the Doab, the Mesopotamia or land between the 
two rivers, Ganges and Jumna, and had a large part 
of his army disciplined by the Frenchman De Boigne. 
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For thus extending the dominion of the. Mahrattas, 
he demanded a payment for the costs to which he. 
had been' put, Nana Farnavese speedily silenced 
him by saying that his conquests had been in his 
hands for some time, that the territories were very 
fertile, and that he ought now to account for their 
revenues to his master, the Peshwa. In 1794 
JMahadaji Sindia died, and was succeeded by his son 
Daulut Eao Sindia, a boy of fourteen, 

13. Lord Cornwallis had returned to’ England the 
year before, and Sir John Shore had taken his place as 
Grovernor-G-eneral. War had been declared between 
England and France, and the EngKsh for the third 
time took possession of Pondicherry. Shore was 
scarcely equal to the difficulties of the task before 
him, and he candidly acknowledged the fact. The 
JMahrattas urged their claims on the Nizam with 
increasing importunity ; the Nizam was, or professed 
to be, wholly unable to meet them. But, under the 
strict injunctions laid on him as to non-interference. 
Sir John Shore was unable to comply with his^ 
request for help, although he was well aware that^ 
the fall of the Nizam would give a most dangerous 
predominance to the Mahrattas. For the tiine the - 
Nizam thought that he had sufficiently strengthened 
his position by obtaining the services of a French 
officer named Ra3nnond, who disciplined for him 
twenty-three battalions of regular troops. But the 
high hopes thus raised w'ere soon disappointed. In 
the battle of Kurdla, March 1795, the battalions 
disciplined by Raymond stood their ground; the 
rest were routed at the outset by the Mahratta 
rockets and artillery. The result was that the 
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Nizam ceded nearly half his territory, while he 
agreed to discharge all the Mahratta claims. 

. 14. The triumph of Nana Farnavese was not 
much more lasting. The young Peshwa, Mahdu 
Eao Narain, rendered desperate by the restraint 
which reduced his sovereignty to a shadow, threw 
himself from a terrace of the palace and died in a 
few days ; and the Nana, although unwilling to set up 
the nearest kinsman, Baji Eao, thought it prudent to 
do so on discovering that Baji was seeking to obtain 
^ ■ Sindia’s aid to seize the Peshwa’s throne. The 
sequel brings before us a series of plots and counter- 
plots, ending in murder and massacre, which suffi- 
ciently showed that the Mahratta power was breaking 
up. The state of things in Oude was no better. 
Asof-u-Daula had squandered his revenues on in- 
famous companions and infamous vices. His suc- 
cessor substituted hoarding for squandering, not 
much to the benefit of his kingdom. 

15. The relations of the British power with the 
^ative states were not the only subjects for anxiety 
|)luring the administration of Sir John Shore. The 
plan of amalgamating the local armies with that of 
the Crown was vehemently opposed by the officers 
of the Bengal army, who insisted on the re-establish- 
ment of all previous allowances. The danger was 
more serious than that with which Clive had to 
deal (p. 122). The result was regarded as showing 
Sir John Shore’s weakness. The local regulations 
were modified to meet the necessities of the case ; 
and the officers obtained even more than thej'looked 
for (1793). 
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brief answer that it was better to die a soldier than 
to live as a pensioned jN'uwab, Tippu prepared himself 
to fight to the death. After a terrible struggle the 
fort was stormed by the troops under General Baird, 
and by evening all resistance was overcome. It was 
not easy to repress a desire for indiscrimmat^ven- 
geance on the part of the British soldiers, for Tippu 
had been in the habit of murdering Hs prisoners, 
and they had heard that twelve of them had been 
killed the night before. Tippu’s body 
the next morning under a gateway, and hm e« 
amidst the erash of a fierce thunderstorm and the 

roarino" of cannon in salute. 

4 So ended after a duration of only forty year 
the dynasty which Hyder, the founder, forewaiAej 
Ms son that he would destroy. At least he 
bravely iu defending his inheritance ; but he left 
behind him amongst his own people the 

a ferocious tyrant, for whose execrable crneftmsjhe 

only possible extenuation would be a plea of 

s r-*; — “ - 

Bor is it worth wMe to dweUjn tj 

^ V t the who had been a trader, had stoied 

in ^iB forced purchases; 

theon ywayofescapi g^^ 

and those w o and if then a balance 

::;"ere written down as debtors for it to 
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t'xtifli’f i.f frihu'i's Th-'t Pro- 

«'f ^P.dr.i' v.'.i- tJoiv viriii:i!!y lo 

t}\r-^ pTrir-ii I.f {J.|. IndhiTi wliftth !;iy 

!i fh- :uvl (he fliKi.iv.'tri ri'.'crrf ruid Hin 

< *a|f - ivf < 

G. hi (rti?!r, ? !;!• p'ltiVy •'!' {hi- Kjiyltt-h in Indui 
{■nd r.ii'if'r.tf'iif- ;i vvs-f i(in4 ttiojn'-nS'iti:? (■iirint'i.’. 
If {•< I' - '--‘-ii 'ivlif) lu-r thf polity wotsltl l>s 

p -f 5 i‘,'{jf?y ;n;((i (‘oni|)l<-{i ly niif, ISnf for 

tio* pri' - ai l!t<- < f*rVcrn<>r-f ii ji‘T7’iI (vlirv, nftt’r (he 
rd! of S'-rifUftijafiiro, hrol ert'afr-d MarijuiK of 

\V‘i-]!' ‘ !'-y ) v.aw nt-f iii'; o:i t}t>' prittt’iph- (ha( all (he 
ji.if iv<' {/)!i-( ? um-n'i'-r ihcir ijiditpondoiicc in 
r*-!tirn for Hri!?!/) prof/ t t ion. 'J'iify mnt?t enter 
info J!" nliiniiff', .'lufl rnako no u'ar.y nor have any 
Murt'p'-an- no! Mnolidi in (heir torrviee. vifliont- (lin 
tif (Ilf l’.ri!i*h ( jovorjunenf . If^ich (>f (hi: 
laripT ifato'i va-. to inainfain .a foree imfler flio 
ri.nunanil of oilieor.-. an<i for (heir inain- 

!*-iianff lUitl pay a ct rtnin porlioji of tt'rriffiry was 
to h" ei dt il in fntl >a>vi'rfiyn(y. Wv. iiavt' .‘^t'en that ' 
the Xir-'un atrejiioti ami (hut. the Iht.^lnva rejectcf,^*' 
(ho new s^yffetn. Simiia al<o would have nothing 
to do with it, although Lord Welle.dey Font liim a 
ht(t< r in which (he Afghan ])rinca 3 Zoman Shah, 
pnyt'ti (he I'highMi to help him in driving (he 
Mahnitfas out of llindu^ttan. Hip refupal caused 
more than ve.vation to Lord ^Vclle.dey. Hi.s singu- 
larly keen milit.ary in.-‘ight led liim to see the 
practie.ability and to imagino the execution of 
seht.'inc.s, wliich needed for tlieir accomplishment 
n greater genius or more continuous good fortune 
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than fell to the lot of any then living. Ho over- 
rated, and therefore unduly dreaded, the po^vcrs of 
Zeman Shah and of Napoleon Bonaparte, because 
he saw how much they could accomplish far more 
clearly than the}^ could see it themselves. He 
feared the Afghans, because he Imew that they had 
founded a great empire in Hindustan some centmies 
ago ; but he gave no thought to tlie feuds and 
domestic wars which prevented them from repeating 
the exploit. So far as he knew, they might be ready 
to bmst forth from their mountain homes, as they 
had done in days now long past. They might find 
Hindus and IMahometans ready to range themselves 
on their side, and Frenchmen eager to turn the 
tables on the English. 

7. Nor were these fears altogether groundless. 
The ]\Iahratta power alone was a matter for grave 
anxiety. It was perpetually shifting and changing 
its local position and its character. Tulcaji Holkar, 
the master of Indore, died in 1797, leaving two sons, 
one an idiot. Sindia put the idiot on the throne and 
murdered the other. But there was another brother, 
or half-brother, who proposed to take the side of the son 
whom Sindia rejected ; and when the latter was mur- 
dered, he betook himself to the jungles and gathered 
under his standard aU who might be willing to join 
him, all who preferred war to peace, and plunder 
to honest industry. This was Jeswunt Kao Holkar. 
He soon had about him an army of 20,000 men, for 
whom he had no other means of subsistence than 
that which they might gain by violence and robbery. 
Meanwhile Baji Kao (p. 161) was exhibiting his profi- 
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ciency in tyranny at P oona. Among Iiis victims was a 
brother of Jeswunt Eao, whom he bound to the feet 
of .an elephant, gleefully listening to his shrieks 
as the huge beast trampled him to death. To 
avenge this deed Jeswunt Eao appeared at Poona, 
and crushed the armies of Sindia and the Peshwa, 
Baji Eao fled to the coast with the speed of despair, 
and was conveyed by an English ship to the port of ^ 
Bassein. In his misery he resolved to accept the 
terms which the English had offered him. He 
declared his readiness to cede territory for the rnain-r 
tenance of a subsidiary British force, and bound 
himself to have no intercourse with any native 
princes, whether of the Mahratta or any other people, 
without the consent of the G-overnor-G-eneral, In 
short, to retain the name of Peshwa and a pension 
which might keep up the semblance of his ancient 
dignity, he yielded up all his authority, all his 
ancestral suzerainty over the great Mahratta houses, 
and brought himself to the level of men like Mir. 
Jafir or Chunder Sahib. Baji Eao might agree t(/ 
such terms in the hour of despair ; it was not likel;A 
that he would adhere to them if the tide of fortune 
should turn. 

8. It soon became clear that he had at least no 
wish to adhere to them. A British force brought 
him, in 1 803, from Bassein to Poona ; Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley, the future Duke of Wellington and 
brother of the Hovernor-General, was advancing 
from Madras to support him ; and yet at this very 
time he was praying Sindia and the Bhonsla Eaja 
to set him free from the English yoke. But these 
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wvo (liscouragotl and l\v (In' iro.-dv 

nf I'a.'Jioin (1802). Tln*y lintl nn di >ir(‘ In join Jlio 
V'nglisli, and no lovo for iho I’lrahnmn I’rsinvas. 
If doswunl Kao Ilolkar \V(mld IIumw in his lof wifli 
tlunn Ihev iniold j^no iln-ir wav more rlrarlv ; hn( 
,I(‘.‘;\vnn( prcfonrd to await the is^uo of f}u< cnnllict. 
mid tluMi tako part with (hr wimirr. 

9. Tho .‘•ituation was gnivr rnAjigh ; Inil Lonl 
^Vellcpley’s imagination forrhodod ilangoiv which 
^ only (lie .‘:amc imagina(i*>n in l)is enemies could 
have inrned in(o realities. In 1800 hr had .‘•rnt 
an expedition to I'igypt, whieli was jirevimtcfl from 
coming into conflict with tho I'rench hy the pro- 
clamation of peace betwoiMi Franco and ICngland. 
He now .saw no reason why Napoleon should not. 
again take up the design which for (he time he liad 
been compelled to abandon. French ofiicers were 
collecting the revemie.^of the Doab (ji. loO) to main- 
tain French battalions for .Sindia. Tho port, of 
Baroche, at tho month of (he. Nerbndda, belonged to 
^Sindia. ’ W hat was there to hinder (he jiinctioir of 
/*a French army with Perron at. Agra, and a I'rench 
conquest of Hindustan, achieved in the name of the 
Great iMogul ? To render such an issue impossible 
the English must on the declaration of war march on 
Delhi and occupy the country between the .lumna 
and the Ganges. This (ask Lord ’Wellesley ini rust ed 
to Colonel Lake; and Colonel Welleslc}', having 
watched Sindia and the Bhonsla raja in the Deccan, 
and growing weary of protracted suspense, brought, 
matters to a head by telling those chiefs that if they 
meant anything by their professions of goodwill to 
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the English they would show their sincerity by 
withdrawing their troops witliin then' own borders, 
the English agreeing that in that case their army 
should be withdrawn also. 

10. Sindia insisted that the English must set 
the example ; but he forgot that only as yesterday 
he had threatened to invade the territory of the 
Nizam, and had declared himself unable to say 
whether there was to be peace or war between him- 
self and the English. He was told that his refusal 
had broken the peace by his own act, and the second , 
Mahratta war began. Colonel WeUesley first seized 
the fort of AhmedntigAr as a basis of operation, 
and arranged with Colonel Stevenson, who com- 
manded the new subsidiary force of Hyderabad, for 
a combined attack on Sindia and the Bhonsla. 
Sindia, it seemed, wished to get to \Yelleslo 3 ’''s rear 
and plunder the Nizam’s land. But Wellesley’s 
movements were too rapid. Without waiting for 
Stevenson to join him, he resolved to attack the 
enemy, whose camp lay between the rillages of^ 
Bokerdun and Assaye. His whole force amonntcct^ 
to only 4,500 men. Sindia had 16,000 disciplined ' 
infantry, and 20,000 cavalry, without reckoning the 
irregular troops of the Bhonsla raja. The issue of 
the fight was as decisive as that of Plassyj but it 
was gained over an enemy vastly more formidable, 
and the English general lost more than a third of 
his army (1803). 

11. By the middle of September the Dcccan 
campaign was over ; and before that time Lake, 
who had carried the fort of Alighnr by storm, had 
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defeat ccl tlie ]\Ia]\Viit(a? under tlu'ir I'roiKih leader 
De llourquin near the walls of IK-Ihi. and entered 
in tmunpU the city of the Great Mo"ul. Shah Alaui, 
who had spent lifteen year.s in hlindiK'ss fp. ir>8), 
received the conqueror, seated on the thriuie of 
Baber and Akhar. It wa.'^ well that lie. could not see 
the faded finery which now did service fur the 
magnificence of the ancient Icings. I/ike. left the 
aged emperor in the palace, and sol. ofi' to capture 
Agra and defeat, the. enem}- at l..aswarec. I'or these 
.services he was raised to the. peerage under the title 
of Baron of Delhi and IjnswartJe. The I’ri.'Uch bat- 
talions of Sindia were broken iqi, and their com- 
mander, Perron, invoking the prolc'ction of the 
Englisli against his former master, was allowed to 
take up his abode in the I'rench settlement, of 
Chandeimagorc. ThcMahratta lajaswere conqielled 
to enter into compact s based on the treaty of Bassein. 
Sindia resigned all pretensions to chovf^ or tribute, 
from an}' princes, gave up tin' Doab and all but 

! ;wo districts in Bajputana, tngctlicr with all claims 
the Nizam, the Gaikwar, or the Peshwa. The 
Bhonsla raja ceded the province of Ciit.tack and all 
Berar to the west of the river Wnrda, giving up also 
all claims on the Nizam. Lord 'Wellesley had 
achieved a splendid success; but be tbongbt it 
necessary to throw a veil over these conquests, and 
to exhibit them to the people of England as measures 
needed to render French rivalry in India impossible. 
/' He therefore kept Cuttack as exposing. the coast of 
Bengal to the danger of an attack by sea, and be- 
stowed Berar as a free gift on the Nizam. 
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12. The J'jiiglish cninp.'iigfns .'ig.Tinsfc Sinclia and 
In’s ally fnrnishod io .Tesvvnnf/ Kao ITolkar a golden 
opporf unity for plunder, and he reaped the harvest 
in jllahva and Kajpuiana. Jlis marauding bands 
were swelled by dc.sorter.s after the defeat of Sindia 
and the Klronsla raja; hut lie felt that the good 
(.id day.s were gone, and that the English would 
inlcrferc with a repel ition of the exploits of .Sivaji. 
It was needful to obtain their friendship or their 
countenance ; it was still more necessary to main- 
tain his own freedom. He thought that he should^ 
attain both, if he professed his goodwill and at the 
same time insisted on what he was pleased to call 
his right of levying chouty and of plundering the 
protected tribes in Eajputana. On being told by 
General Lake tliat no aggressions could be allowed 
on the British Government or its allies, he insisted 
on an English guarantee for his territory of Indore, 
under a tlircat of indiscriminate ravaging and 
slaughter if his request wei-e refused. 

13. Jeswunt Eao, it was evident, must he pu^ 
down. In 1804 General Lake moved into Eajputana^^ 
and Jeswunt retreated southwards in the direction 
of Indore. Colonel Monson was despatched in the 
same direction to keep him in check, and, fully 


expecting the arrival of British reinforcements, 
advanced fifty miles to the south of the Mokundra 
pass. But his supplies were being exhausted, and 
Bapaji Sindia, the commander of oire of bis bodies 
of irregular horse, was inviting his kinsman to turn ^ 
round and fall on the English. The tidings that he 
could look for no help from Colonel Murray, “who 
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was retreating- to Guzerat. and that, .leswunl was 
approacliing luin with an ovcrwhchning force, made 
hivi-i resolve on returning to the Mokundva pass. 
Here Bapaji deserted him and joined ,Te.swunt Bao 
with all his horsemen ; but even thus !Monsou lieal 
off the whole body of the enemy, and all might have 
been well had he kept his ground. Unfortunately 
he continued his retreat. The rains had set in. 
His guns sank in the mud, and he was obliged not 
only 10 spike them but to destroy his ammunition. 
^The commander of Sindia’s detachment which had 
been sent to support him followed tlie examjde of 
Bapaji ; and at the end of August, with a wretched 
remnant of his force, i\Ionson reached Agra. 

14. Lord "Wellesley was astounded. The pro- 
tected princes began to think that after all the 
English were not to be masters of India, Jeswunt 
Eao, whose glory was compared with that of Sivaji, 
hastened to Delhi with a huge throng of marauders 
and bandits. Foiled by Colonel Ochlerlony in liis 
Jittempt to seize the emperor, he semt liis guns and 
infantry to Bhurtpore, the strongest fortress of Hin- 
dustan, which the Baja, breaking with the English 
government, had placed in his hands. With his 
horsemen he betook himself to harrying and wasting 
the Doab ; but his bands were dispersed by General 
Lake, who unuisely, perhaps, laid siege to Bhurtpore, 
January 1805. Four months were wasted before 
its huge mud walls ; but enough was done to 
counteract the efforts of Jeswunt’s victory over 
Monson. For readmission to the number of pro- 
tected princes the Raja of Bhmrtpore paid 200.000k- 
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and Jeswunt Eao was undergoing defeat after defeat 
in the field, when Lord Wellesley was recalled, and 
Lord Cornwallis was sent back to reverse his policy 
( 1805 ). 

15. The government of Lord Wellesley was a 
memorable one. He, and perhaps he alone, saw 
that peace in India was impossible, unless one para- 
mount power prevented aggression, tumult, war, 
and anarchy among the rest. He saw that the 
notion of a balance of power as applied to such a 
country was sheer absurdity. He saw not less clearly / 
that the continuance of anarchy and savage warfare 
beyond the territories of the Company must in the 
end and perhaps soon have a fatal effect on the 
interests and the existence of the Company itself; 
and thus seeing that of all existing powers the 
British alone could become paramount in India, he 
held it to be his duty to work for a consummation 
which would be an equal benefit to the English 
government and its new subjects. His mind was 
occupied with matters of wider importance than the| 
commercial interests of a company of traders ; andj 
a consciousness of the inadequacy of merely mer- 
cantile training as an education for the adminis- 
trators of a great countrj\led him to found the College 
of Fort William for the Special education of young 
civilians on their arrival from England. It was 
soon abolished by the Court of Directors ; but the 
idea which suggested its foundation was carried out 
at Haileybury. 
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Administrations of Lord Minto and Lord Hnsling's — 
Operations in Nepal and against the Pindharrics, 

1. For (lie jiresent it .'^ccineil (hat L'^ni Wrih i-lfv’r: 
.'^cliomes had l^een tinally .«ft a-^ido. '!'<• (lit* Dircctniv 
of the Company in Fugland i-xtension of territory 
had no other moaning than (hat of inereare of «•» 
penditnre ^Yit]lon( any eorresponding ])roti(.:\nd eon- 
quest was little lietter than a r*iad to poverty. 'I’liat 
India could be ruled to its own b-retil, as land 
WelUxsley held. <'nly by r«-ducin!; all its nat ive states 
to dependence on <ine paramount power, nas to (hem 
an incomprehensible and perha])s Indierons idi a ; 
and if the native; states could be fairly <-ompared to 
those of Kuropc, their view would have, been un- 
doubtedly right. The kingdoms of luirope for (he 
•no.st part represented nations. Irome of them wenq 
'nearly all would have wished to be, Ftdf-governing 
societies, in wbich the action of the rulers represents 
the will of the people. They may hav(; had their 
originin invasion and conquest} but they had assumed 
their present form by a slow process which had de- 
. fined the functions of all classes and orders in the 
state, and made the executive magistrate strictly the 
representative of the nation. There was nothing of 
this kind in India; there never had been. 'J'lie 
conquests of Baber were not. yet 300 years old ; and 
the empire which he founded had long since crumbled 
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into fragments. The ministers of the Mogul sove- , 
reign had become independent princes, and had in 
their turn been displaced by more powerful sub- 
jects. So the strange drama had gone on, not 
dragging its slow length, but with marvellously rapid 
changes of action and scenery, -with this residt that 
there was scarcely a native power in India which could 
boast an existence even of half a century. 

S. In such a state of things the sudden and 
complete reversal of Lord Wellesley’s plans might 
have involved serious dangers and disasters. It was 
the purpose of Lord ComwalHs to abandon Delhi 
and the Doab to Jes^vunt Eao Holkar, removing the 
emperor and his family to Bengal, and to withdraw 
from the Eajput chiefs the protective treaties which 
saved them from the ravages of the Mahrattas. But ■ 
the carrying out of this purpose was prevented by 
his death. He was sixty-seven years of age when he 
landed at Calcutta to face the damp heats of a Bengal 
August. In September, the most tr3dng of all months 
in the iDlains, he was journeying northwards, and iiy 
less than ten weeks from the time of his landing het 
died. His successor was Sir George Barlow, a civil ser- 
vant of the Company, who had supported Lord W elles- 
ley’s policy. He now practically reversed it. The in- 
consistency seems strange ; but he had no choice 
between this and resignation, and he may have re- 
garded the reaction of public opinion as justified by 
the circumstances of the case. According to a treaty 
made by Sir John Malcolm, all the territories of Hol- 
kar, with the exception of the fort of Tonk-Eampoora, 
were restored to Jeswunt Kao, who now insisted again 
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on all his old claims. Dissai.isfiod willi (lii.s Ivoaty, Sir 
' George Barlow ordered the rc.‘:{ oral ion of Kampoora 
also. .TeswunlBao, felt, himself like a prisoner set, 
free, and he refreshed himself hy levying enormous 
sums on the Baja of .Teypnr, while Lord T^ake, honnd 
by the policy of non-intcrycnlion, was compelled to 
look on with folded hands. L-ake had further cause 
for vexation. He had promised protection to the 
Jeypur raja, if he withstood the advance of Ilolkar. 
The raja had complied with this condition ; hut. Sir 
Gcorffe Barlow anmdled the treaty, and Lake felt, 
that. his fair fame was tarnished in the eye.s of the raja. 

3. The Governor-General was soon to feel the 
difficulties of the new policy. The Court, of Directors 
desired the restoration of all territories acquired 
during the iMahratta war. Barlow replied that, such 
a course would be only to let loo.^e Mahratta hordes 
to attempt the subversion of British jiowcr in Indi.a. 
Nor could the jMahraltas or other chiefs see why the 
measure dealt to Jeswnnt Eao should not be meted 
jj -mt to themselves. The Bhonsla raja, now known 
'^O'S the Baja of Nagpore, demanded the rcstorat.ion of 
Cuttack and Berar, although the latter had been be- 
stowed as a gift on the Nizam (p.l7l), and Cuttack, 
in Sir George Barlow’s judgment as iii that of Lord 
^^^ellesley, was essential to the defence of Bengal. 

4. It is possible that the mutiny of the t.wo 
sepoy regiments left with the family of Tippu at 
Vellore may have been connected with the policy of 
' non-intervention. There seem to be good grounds 
for thinking that it was encouraged, if not excited, 
by the Mysore princes. The mutiny, which involved 
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a horrible _ slaughter of the European part of tlie 
garrison while they were asleep, was promptly put 
down (1806) ; but it became known that the disaifec- 
tion had spread through the sepoys of tlie whole 
Madras army, the cause assigned being the issuing of 
orders which interfered with national customs or re- 
ligious prejudices. It was admitted that Lord William 
Bentinck, the governor, had forbidden the sepoys 
from appearing on parade with earrings or caste 
marks, while they were also ordered to shave their 
beards, and to exchange the turban for a head-dress 
with some likeness to the European hat, an object of 
great aversion to Orientals generally. The sepoys 
imagined, not unnatmally, that these orders were 
preliminary to their conversion by force to Christian- 
ity. The idea of forcible conversion was, of course, 
thoroughly familiar to their minds, and they could 
not see why this force should not be applied by an 
English governor as it had been applied by Tippu or 
Aurengzebe. It would have been well if the lesson 
taught by this mutiny had been more carefully remem^ 
bered. Military necessities and the safety of the em^ 
pire may justify interferences which would be other- 
wise unwarrantable ; but it is not easy to see why a 
turban on a man’s head or some streaks on his face 
should be a hindrance to the preservation of disci- 
pline, or how the .prohibition of customs in them- 
selves not wrong, and consecrated by religious usage 
from time immemorial, should render them more 
loyal. 

5. The alarm caused by this mutiny led to the 
recall of Lord William Bentinck, Sir George Barlow 
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being sent to take his place, while Lord Minto was 
sent out to Calcutta. Lord IMinto was more keen- 
sighted in discerning the results of the policy of 
conciliation. Bundelkund, a district lying between 
Behar and Malwa to the south of the Jumna, was 
infested with marauders who issued from its hundred 
and fifty fortresses to rob and murder. Lord JNIinto 
put aside the notion of non-intervention, and the 
country was soon brought into fair order (1807). Nor 
was Bundelkund the only region which sorely felt the 
lack of this great blessing. The daughter of the 
Eajput chief of Udaipur was betrothed to the Baja of 
Jodhpur. The raja died, but his successor contended 
that the princess who had now been betrothed to the 
Baja of Jeypur was betrothed to the throne of 
Udaipur, and not merely to the temporary holder of 
it. On this followed a horrible and desolating wai' 
between the two rajas. The Baja of Udaipur in his 
distress prayed for British protection, urging, un- 
wittingly, the very argument of Lord Wellesley, that 
'■ .yithout a paramount power there could be no peace 
1^7 safety in India, that the English alone could act 
as such a power, and that it was therefore their duty 
so to act. His request was refused; but the war 
still raged on, and to bring its horrors to an end the 
innocent cause of it was compelled to drink poison. 
The tragedy stirred a deep feeling in Western India ; 
but Lord Minto felt that in that part of the country 
he could not interfere. The Dutch settlements in 
y Java had passed into the hands of Napoleon. Ijord 
Minto himself accompanied an expedition to Java, 
which was occupied by the English to the end of the 
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wav. On his return he found himself obliged to 
deal with the Pindharries. 

6. The Pindharries were to the Mahrattas what 
the carrion crow is to the vulture. Of tlieir origin 
nothing is Imown ; but a horde of them had fought 
as allies of the hlalirattas at the fatal fight of Panipat 
(p. 115). Entering the service of the great chiefs, 
they were Icnown as the Pindharries of Holkar or of 
Sindia. But the only tie which bound them together 
was that of plunder. Their arms were opened to 
welcome Hindus or IMahometans, men of any caste 
or of none, so long as they were ready to leave 
all natural kindliness and affection behind them. 
Wherever they went, they swept the land like a 
flight of devouring locusts. The names of their two 
most conspicuous leaders, Chetu and Khurim, became 
sounds of terror for all who heard them. At their 
approach the men of the ■wretched villages would set 
fire to their huts and die in the flames, and the 
women would throw themselves by troops into the 
wells. Methods of torture the most flendish and tbe^ 
most ingenious were applied to compel their victims'' 
to disclose their little wealth ; and from their mar- 
vellous rapidity of movement they were far beyond 
the reach of pursuit soon after their murderous work 
was done. 

7. The 'task of dealing with these loathsome 
savages fell to the lot of Lord Moira, better kno'wn 
as the Marquis of Hastings, the title which he re- 
ceived after the Nepalese war. Lord Minto had left 
India, having won the respect of the people generally ; 
and he deserved their gratitude for his efforts to- 
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iiKike tlic'ir lives and })ro|)er(-v seemv. The adininis- 
(ration of police still reinained very defect ive ; hut. 
much Avas done to suppress the Daeoits or eomnion 
thieves, wliose gangs infested llengal. Tin*, iuiprove- 
menl in the public credit was .‘•hown hythe fact that 
he was able to payoff loans contracted at an interest, 
of tw(d VC per cent, by others raised at six j)i'r cent. 
Lastly, his eneouragenienl of native litenit lire was 
greatly to his credit, at, a time when the prevailing 
opinion was that. India would be safe only so long as 
the people were Icept in ignorance. 

8. Ijord Moira, or as he maybe called at once bvhis 
more familiar name. Lord Hastings, was lu'arly sixty 
years of age when he reached India. He had left. 
England strongly convinced of the wisdom tof the 
non-intervention ])olicy. Lut. he was a man of no 
ob.stinate prejudices ; and the evidenci*. of Pindharric 
barbarities, brought, before him soon after his landing, 
opened his c^’cs to its weakness, and he frankly de- 
clared that good government in India could only be 
•secured b}’ a league, the forces of which could be set 
>in motion by one paramount power. Lnt the merits 
of Lord jMinto’s policy were to be tested first amongst 
the mountains of Kcpal, a region which may be de- 
scribed as lying between Cashmere tind IShobin, on 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas. Down to the 
time of the battle of Plassy, Nepal belonged to a 
people known as the Newars. 'J'his race of Hindu 
Buddhists liad found their way thither in all likeli- 
hood after the reaction Avhich dealt the death-blow to 
Buddhism in the plains of India. Their traditions 
still went back to the glories of the time when Bud- 
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didst’ monasteries studded the banks of the Ganges 
and the Jumna, and their scholars were taught that 
the land of their sacred cities of Magadha and 
Benares still bore the name of Behar (Vihara), or 
-the monastery. 

9. With this inoffensive people of farmers and 
traders the East India Company had long had profit- 
able dealings, and the imports from jN'epal included 
large quantities of gold from Thibet. But the year 
which saw the jSnal departure of Clive from India 
came laden with disasters for the Newars. The 
Ghorkas of Cashmere, a fighting race of Iltijpuls 
(p. 67 ), were drawn eastwards by their lust of land 
and conquest. The Newars can sciircely be said to 
have struggled against the invaders, and porliaj)s 
their lives and their habits rendered the task of re- 
sistance hopeless. Their raja abandoned tiie open 
country, took refuge in his capital of Khatmandii, 
and besought the aid of tlie East India Coiujwny. 
Captain Idnloch was sent to help tlicm ; hut it was 
the season of the rains, wdiich fall here with lernl): 
force. He was therefore bafilcd in his attempt Ic 
cross the Terai, a broad malarious ])elt of almost im- 
penetrable jmjgle, stretching along the base of the 
hills which form the vanguard of the snow-clad 
Himalaya. The Newars were thus left to tlieir fate, 
and the Ghorka chief, BrithiHarain, parcelled out the 
laud amongst his w'arriors as William the Comjueror 
parcelled out English land amongst his barons. 'J’liis 
conquest was accomplished with horrors nsloundirig 
even in the annals of Eastern cruelty. The chief 
among the Newars were massacred everywhere, and 
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mutilations on a vast scale were more appalling even 
than tlie massacres. 

10. Prilbi Narain died in 1771, and of liis t wo 
sons tbe elder died four years later, leaving an infant, 
son. The younger became tbe guardian of tbe babe, 
and purposely led him, as be grow up, into ever}' 
species of vice and cruelty, to make bis own power 
more sure. During these years the bauds of the 
Gborkas were never at rest, and their daring led 
them onwards to tbe highlands of Thibet and tbe 
plundering of the temples of Digarchi and Lbassa. 
To avenge this wrong, a Chinese army of 70,000 
men approached Nepal, 1792, and tbe Gborkas offered 
to enter into a commercial treaty with tbe Engli.sb. 
A duty of two and a half per cent, was arranged for 
all goods imported on cither side; but the Clliorkas 
were not thinking about trade. Soon after the treaty 
had been signed, tbe Gborkas frankly asked aid 
against China, and received tbe natinal reply that 
the English had no quarrel with tbe Chinese. But 
■ Lord Cornwallis could oiler mediation, and Colonel 
: Kirkpatrick was sent on the errand. IMeanwbile tbe 
Gborkas had been thoroughly routed by tbe Chinese, 
and bound to pay an annual tribute as well as to 
disgorge all their plunder; and when Kirlqiatrick 
reached Kbatmandu, be found himself courteously re- 
ceived, but in a way which showed him that the 
Gborkas now cared nothing for the English or their 
treaty. 

' 11. Three years later, 1795, a revolution sent 

Ran Bahadur, the grandson of Pritbi Narain, into 
exile. It would be of little use to tell a horrible 
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tale of cruelties matching those of a Nero. It is 
enough to say that the tyrant made his ^vay to 
Benares. Lord Wellesley, who was then Goveruor- 
General, can scarcely have been unaware of the ' 
infamy of his career ; but policy seldom looks 
very closely into a man’s private life and character. 
The presence of the hlaharaja seemed to open a way 
for the revival of the extinguished trade between 
his country and Bengal, and money was advanced 
from the Calcutta treasury for his support. Time 
went on, and another revolution placed the infant 
son of Ban Bahadur on the Nepalese throne. The 
new govemment was lavish of promises to Captain 
Knox, the English envoy ; but the promises came to 
nothing, and Lord Wellesley annoimced to them 
that the alliance with Nepal was dissolved. 

12. The Ghorkas seem to have supposed that they 
were now set free to do as they pleased on English 
ground as well as on their own, and they used (he 
licence so well that more than two hunch'ed British 
villages were gradually included within the borders^ 
of Nepal. Thus far the English had held thein 
peace ; but the Ghorkas now seized two villages 
about the ownership of which there could be no 
doubt. After a long inquiry it was found that (hoy 
had always belonged to Oude; but the Ghorkas 
maintained that this fact only proved their own 
right to them. Lord Hastings replied by raying 
that if the districts were not. surreudereil within a 
given time, they Avould be taken back by force. 'I'hc 
time was allowed to go by, and English ])olicf> took 
possession of the villages in dispute. Tlie Ghorkas 
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had treated the threat of Lord Hastings with seem- 
ing contempt ; but in fact they were sorely divided 
as to the course to be taken. Some talked loudly 
about their impregnable position. Not even Is- 
kander (Alexander the Great), they said, could bring 
his arms into their mountains ; and the English who 
had been foiled before the mud walls of Bhmrtpore 
could do nothing against fortresses which had been 
raised by the hands of God. The Ghorka barons re- 
solved on war, and they made their purpose known 
not by the formal notice usual amongst European 
nations, but by slaughtering eighteen British con- 
stables at a police station (1813). 

13. The Ghorkas had reckoned without their 
host. They might have thought at first that they 
had nothing to fear, for the English achieved but 
little in the campaign of 1814 ; but the prospect 
was changed when General Ochterlony, who had 
seated the blind Shah Alam on his ancestral throne 
at Delhi, dragged his artillery up the narrow >z:igzag 
mountain tracks, and stormed one hill fort after 
■^another, until the only one which remained surrendered 
when the English guns were about to open fire upon 
it. The Ghorkas, convinced now that prudence was 
the better part of valour, surrendered the whole of 
the Terai, and agreed to receive a British resident 
■ at Khatmandu. But the question rose whether the 
word Terai meant the slopes of the mountains, or 
- only the marshy and fever-laden jungle land at their 
/ feet. The Ghorkas treated the question as an in- 
sult, and talked of resistance to the death in pre- 
ference to disgraceful concessions. The matter was 
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^ocui decided. Sir David Ocliierloiiy defeated the 
(ihorka aniiy vitliiu fifty inile.s of JCIiatraandu, and 
t lie original treaty was .signed. In justice to the 
Ghorka.s it must, be .added that tliey have adhered 
with .strict fidelitj' to the peace of 181G. 

14. Tile Britisii Government was now able to 
t urn its full attention to the extirpation of the 
Pindharric hordes. ^Vith such ruffians negotiations 
and treaties could answer no purpose. They were 
in no sense a nation ; and a soeiety of bandits cannot 
claim the benefits of international law. Ent these 
lawles.s thievc.s were convenient instruments or allies 
for .such powers as Sindia and Holkar, which still 
retained nut a little of their old marauding cha- 
racter; nor was there much doubt that with these 
jiowers the Peshwa was laying schemes for a general 
uprising against the English. He was still aiding 
and abetting his minister, Trimbulgi Daingha, whom 
he had been compelled to surrender as the murderer 
of an envoy from the Gaekwar, and who had escaped 
from imprisonment at Thanna. This man had 
assembled an army ^-ithin fifty miles of Poona ; but * 
the Peshwa pretended to know nothing of the fact, 
while he himself was strengthening his forts and 
sending his treasures out of Poona. J\Ir. Elphinstone, 
the future historian of India, then the British 
resident at Poona, resolved to bring these trea-- 
cherous plottings to an end; and a threat of im- 
mediate forcible interference on the part of the 
English extorted from the Peshwa three important 
forts as security for his good faith. By a new 
treaty, June 1817, the Peshwa bound himself to 
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liold no communications ^vith any power cxce})t 
the English. 

15. It remained now to deal with Sindia, who 
was living in a fool’.s paradise, dreaming of the 
signal retaliation which lie should brings nj)on lln; 
English by means of the Pindharric.s. lie knew 
that a British army was moving northward from 
i\Iadras; but he expected that their mi.ssion was to 
defend the frontiers of the Kizam and tliose of the 
British tci-ritory, and thought that the Pindharrie.s 
woidd have no diflicull}'^ in hiding themselves or 
joining his own arm}’, while the Britisli troops made, 
as he expected that they wonld make, .‘■ome attcmjit 
to drive the freebooters out of their fastnesses and 
their homes. But he was not prepared for simul- 
taneous and energetic operations from l)oth north and 
south ; and when he was requested to issue orders 
for the reception of the ]\Iadras troops advancing 
to ex-pel the Pindharries from his territories, he was 
astounded. Tlie plans of the Goveruoi-General 
were laid before him in detail ; and his confusion 
deft him speechless when, in open durbar or council, 
the British resident placed in his hands his own 
intercepted letters to the Nepalese chiefs, tolling 
him that they contained proposals for a combined 
attack on the English. Like the Peshwa, he agreed 
to a new treaty which placed the PaJi^ut states 
under British protection and bound him to active 
measures for the suppression of the Pindharries. 

16. The rooting out of these incurable ruSians 
w5s accomplished by the camj)aign of 1817. Terror- 
struck by the tidings "that Sindia had been compelled’ 
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to obandoD ibem and even to take active part 
against them, they strove desperately to escape 
. without coming into conflict with British troops. 
They fled first with their wives and children north- 
wards j but here the Bengal army hemmed them in. 
Some then tiumed to the south, and escaped for, the 
time with the loss of nearly all their baggage, but 
were severely handled in many small encounters, and 
in the end completely dispersed. The rest, leaving 
their horses behind them, sought lurking-places in 
the jungle, where many or most of them came to a 
wretched end. Those who were found in the open 
countiy received but scant mercy at the hands of the 
villagers whom they had kept in constant terror. 
Some of their leaders submitted themselves to the 
English. Khurim, from their misplaced indulgence, 
received an estate on British territory. The body 
of Chetu was found in the jungle, half devom-ed 
by a tiger ; and the few of his followers who still 
smwived ■were mingled with the population. The 
Pindharrie raids were a thing of the past. 


CHAPTEE XVII. 

The Dethronement of the Peshwa — Internal Adminis- 
tration of Lord Hastings. 

1. When the Peshwa Baji Eao signed the new 
treaty at Poona, he never meant to keep it ; but he 
thought that much might be gained by pretending 
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to do so. He disbanded large bodies of his cavalry ; 
but he paid their officers for half a year in advance, 
ordering them to appear with their men, when called 
for, at a moment’s notice. Pointing to this proof 
of his fidelity, he complained bitterly to Sir John 
Malcolm, who was then at Poona making preparations 
for the Pindharrie campaign, of the unjust suspicious 
which had deprived him of liis three fortresses. 
Malcohn, deceived by his falsehoods, advised and 
obtained the restoration of these forts, and Baji Eao, 
under the pretence of operations against the Pind- 
harries, began to enlist horsemen far beyond the 
numbers which could possibly be needed for such a 
purpose ; but these troops, when enlisted, were not 
sent forward to the Nerbudda, where ’ they were 
urgently wanted. He still corresponded with Sindia, 
Holkar, and other chiefs, and plotted the murder 
of Elphinstone, the British resident, who without 
making any comments brought up a European regi- 
ment from Bombay, the Poona subsidiary force 
having advanced .under General Smith against the 
Pindharries. European troops were a terror to the 
Peshwa, who thoroughly understood the reason of 
their appearance, and declared that he would leave' 
Poona if they were not sent back to Bombay. Elphin- 
stone withdrew the British force to the neighbouring 
village of Khirki, and the very day on which he 
left the residency to join them, they were attacked 
by the army of the Peshwa. But the subsidiary 
force was now approaching under General Smith ; 
and without waiting to be attacked, Baji Eao fled 
from Poona, and his city was occupied by the enemy, 
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against whom he seemed to hare no other weapon 
than that of treachery. 

2. Treason was, in truth, a favourite weapon 
with all the i\Iahratta houses. Eughoji, the Bhonsla 
raja of Nagpore, died in 1816. His successor, 
an idiot, was murdered bj tlie regent Appa 
Sahib, who made a subsidiary treaty with the Eng 
lish, and then proceeded to hatch schemes for their 
destruction with the Peshwa. To Jenkins, the 
resident at Hagpore, he dwelt on the impossibilitj 
of his following the evil example of Baji Eao in 
attacking the British troops at Ivhirld ; but at the 
same time he and his ministers were found sending 
their treasm’e and their families out of the city, and 
j\Ir. Jenkins posted the troops on the Sitabuldi hill 
between the residency and Hagpore. These troops 
Were merely 1,400 sepoys, three troops of Bengal 
cavalry, and four six-poimders. The army of Appa 
Sahib amounted to 18,000 men with thirty-six guns. 
The battle began in the evening, lasted through the 
night, and was decided the next day by the judg- 
ment and valour of Captain Fitzgerald, the com- 
mander of the Bengal horse (1817). Appa Sahib 
disavowed any share in the attack, and denied that 
he had ordered it. But even tliis excuse, hollow as 
it was, would have been taken, if he had disbanded 
his troops, and if it had not been discovered that 
he was the mtuderer of his predecessor. On this 
charge he was sent a prisoner to Allahabad : but he 
made his escape on the road, and having spent years 
among the Yindhya mountains (p. 9), founrl a 
refuge at last with the Eaja of Jodhpur. Ai\ infant 
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grand.son of Englioji placed on llio Ihronc; Inif. 
Mr. .Tenldn.s Ava.^; charged \vi<h (he M’holo adniinistrn- 
(ion during his ininority, and Nagpore ceased (o he 
a source of anxiety and nnno3'ance. 

3. Tn Ilolkars state of Indore the dis.affeetinn 
of the unpaid troops had led 'I’nlsi I’ai, tlie qneen- 
mothcr, and regent, for (he 3’onng .‘•on of Jeswnnt- 
Eao, to seek the protection of (lie l^ngli.sh. 15nt. 
the troops •were afterwards paid by the J’c.’.^liwa, and 
Tulsi I3ai, no longer needing their aid, openly' de- 
clared herself on the side of Eaji J\ao. Her army 
encountered the forces under Sir John ^lalcolin in 
December 1817; and her oflicers, seeing her readi- 
ness to negotiate ■with (he Hriti.‘:h connnandor, 
carried her b}' night to a neighbouring river, where 
they beheaded her and ca.sl her body into the stream. 
The result was the destruction of the army in the 
battle of jMehidpxir, three da3-s later. 

4. After abandoning Poona to its fate, the 
Peshwa thought to strengthen his position 113’ sum- 
moning from Satara the representative of (ho great. 

-vSivaji; but his hopes were fast, dying awa3', and the 
splendid defence of Kor3'gaum by Cajitain Staunton 
left him in despair. With a detachment not ex- 
ceeding 800 men, the onl3^ Europeans being ten Eng- 
lish officers and twent3T-four artillerymen, Staunton 
defended the village until nightfall against the 
attacks of the Peshwa’s army of 25,000 horsemen 
with about 6,000 infantry (January 1, 1818). The 
/ next day Baji Pao’s troops refused to fight, and 
marched away. They were defeated again at> Ashti, 
and the Peshwa became a fugitive. 
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5. The English had resolved that he should be 
the last of his line. The appointment of another 
Peshwa v?’ould only have been an encouragement to 
the revival of old intrigues and old pretensions : and 
a change of title would scarcely have extifiguished- 
in the Mahrattas the feeling that their allegiance 
was due to the cliief who sat on the Peshwa’s throne 
at Poona. The danger could be avoided only by 
having no Peshwa. In June of the following year, 
1818, Baji Eao was caught in the toils of his pursuers. 
He might reasonably have looked for condign punish- , 
ment^ but he was sent to live near Cawnpore on a 
pension of 80,0001. a year. Indore was made a sub- 
sidiary state, and the British resident was the virtual 
ruler during the minority of Mulhar Eao Holkar. 

6. The great task of Lord Hastings was thus suc- 
cessfully accomplished. From that day to this there 
has been no deliberate combination of native states 
against the British power. The great rising of 1857 ' 
was strictly a military mutiny, which assumed a 
form seriously affecting the whole country, only be- 
cause it received the sanction of the Great Mogul., 
It is at the least likely that if the phantom prince 
at Delhi bad shared the fate of the Peshwa in the 
days of Lord Hastings, that great convulsion might 
never have occurred, or would have done no mischief 
except to the rebellious soldiers. 

7. But while Lord Hastings was thus compelled 
to extend the limits of Enghsh territory and do- 
minion, he stood almost alone in his conviction tliafc 
the real interests of the English government lay in 
the general well-being of the Indian people, and 
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more particularly in their education. He set up 
schools ■which "were thronged hy native children, es- 
tablished a society for making Icno'wn to native 
scholars the literature and science of England and 
of Europe, and allo-wed the missionaries of Serampore 
to issue a ne'wspaper ■which formed the foundation of 
the present native press. His wars against tlie 
Nepalese, the Mahrattas, and the Pindharries had 
been costly ; but his budget nevertheless showed a 
sm’plus of two millions sterling annually, and there 
was always an ample reserve in his treasury.' In the 
character and habits of the government officers, both 
ci^vdl and military, there was a vast change for the 
better. The old days of lawlessness and licence had 
passed away. 

8. The difficulties of Lord Hastings arose not so 
much from Mahrattas and Pindharries as from the 
affairs of , the Nizam, who left everything to his 
minister, who in his turn left everything to his deputy, 
Chunder Lai. Chunderwas a Hindu, who thought that 
it was his ■wisdoru to walk in the ways of JMahommed 
^heza Khan (p. 131) in the days of Wan-en Hastings. 
He had contracted a loan of 600,0001. from the 
banking house of William Palmer and Co., which 
had been established at Hyderabad in 1814. Two 
years later an Act of Parliament declared all pecuniary 
dealings by Europeans ■with native powers illegal ; 
but this Act was suspended- in favour of Palmer’s 
house by an order in Council which only required 
Ihat they should communicate the nature of their 
transactions when called upon to do so. Mr. Met- 
calfe, the resident at Hyderabad, declared that this 

ST. VT. o 
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loan of sixty lakhs was not straightforward ; that of 
the sum borrowed, 80,000L went as a bonus , to the ' 
partners of the banking house, the remainder being 
devoted to the paying off of loans granted to the 
Nizam without the knowledge of the British Govern- 
ment j and that thus the real debts of the Nizam 
remained just where they had been before. The 
sanction of the order in Council seemed to imphcate 
the Governor- General in the matter ; and it was 
resolved that the debts of the Nizam should be paid 
off, and his relations with the banking house broughtj^ 
to an end. This was accomplished by capitalising 
the annual rent of 70,0002. paid by the Company for 
the Northern Circars, at a sum which represented the 
purchase of twelve and a half years only. For the 
barddng house the repayment of the loan was a heavy 
blow, as it knocked off the high rate of interest 
charged for it ; but at the same time all their other 
dealings were declared illegal, their outstanding 
debts, their advances for timber and cotton, and 
other assets were forfeited, and the house necessarily ( 
became insolvent. To Chnnder Lai, also, the re/: 
payment of the sixty lakhs was no benefit. It drove 
him to the local banks and to money lenders whose 
charge for interest was vastly more extortionate. 
The comments on these occurrences threw a cloud 
over the last year of Lord Hastings’s sojorun in India, 
which he left on January 1, 1823. 
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Burmese War— Second Siege, niitl Capture, oi 
Bhurtporc. 

1. ' The evil habits of centuries arc' neve'r got rid 
of at once : ami in sj»ite of tlie eatastroplie whi('h 
had ovenvhclnicd the I'indharric-' a.ml bri'>ken up th*' 
power of the Peshwa and the.* Xii-un, of Simlia and 
of Holkar. there were, still thousands, it may he* 
hundreds of tliousaiids. who would glaclly have* wel- 
conied any reverse to the Pritish anus whieli might 
Itold out a prospect, if ticU <if expelling the ICtigli.sli 
altogether from India, yet of restoring the- wild Iie<-uee, 
which had been put down by I/ud Wellesh.'y and 
Ixu'd Ihistings. fiiuch a reverse it was liopiHl lliat 
the British arms would receive at the liauds of the- 
people of Burtua. 

2. Tile country known as Jhirma stretches along 
^ the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal iiortliwards 

from the river Pakshan, which serves as (he Siamese 
frontier, until it touches Assam and 'I'hibet . Through 
it the Irrawaddi flows from the Himalaya range in a 
southerly course until it empties itself into tlie sea 
through a vast delta stretching between Cajie Xegrais 
and Rangoon. The upper valley of this miglity river 
is known by tlie name Ava, the town as Pegu. It 
is a country of burning sunsliine and an immense 
rainfall. The towns and villages are built cliiefl}' on 
the banks of rivers, on piles ; and each village has at 
least one Buddhist monastery, which owns no lands 
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and has no endowments. The monks are supported 
Avhollj by the gifts of the people, and these gifts are 
never lacking, for in the popular belief they will 
secure to the donor a higher life in the series of 
transmigrations which await the human soul after 
death. The people have been described as Indo- 
Chinese. They have the slanting eyes and the 
features of Mongolians. As disciples of Buddha they 
have no caste, and with the exception of the Icing 
and his family they have no nobility which is not 
strictly personal and official ; and as all officials are / 
removable at the will of the king, the people have 
no representation whatever. Seemingly they do not 
greatly feel the lack of it. They go through life 
with the placid contentment wdiich is the natural 
fruit of the systems bearing the name of Buddha, 
and with some advantages which are beyond the 
reach of the Hindu and the IMahometan. With 
these the betrothal of children takes place almost in 
their infancy, and the future bride and bridegroom 
have little or no voice in the matter. Among the i 
Burmese boys and girls grow up with a natural fami-^ 
liarity, and are left to the choice of their affections. 
Their festivals are scenes generally of much quiet 
gaiety, and their lives are spent in utter ignorance 
of the world beyond them. 

3. In such a country we should scarcely look for 
cruel and desolating wars. Yet it has been overniii 
by tyi’ants, for "whom the shedding of human blood 
is nothing more than the pouring out of water. The .. 
history of Burma, so far as it can be said to have any 
history, is a tale of sickening horrors. The harrativo 
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of tlie siege of Martaljan bj the Burmese warrior, 
Byeen-noung, in the sixteenth century, with the 
catastrophe which followed it, can be simpassed in 
fearful colouring only by the doings of a Grenghiz 
(p. 22) or an Attila. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the English in the factory of Negrais were 
massacred by Alompra the hunter, an adventurer, 
who shook off _ the yoke of the Talain kings, and 
made Eangoon his capital. Like him, his successors 
shed blood like water. But massacre provokes 
murder, and it is the common lot of Burmese kings 
to be slain themselves, and have their wives and 
children slaughtered with them. Hence the fre- 
quent movings of the capital fi-om Amarapm-a to Ava, 
from Ava to Mandalay, and from JMandalay, it may 
be, back to Ava. 

4. In the reign of Bhodau Phra, the third son 
of Alompra, some fugitives from Arakan, which he 
had conquered, escaped into British territory, and 
Sir John Shore gave them up on the request of the 
Burmese governor. Lord Wellesley was less com- 
plaisant. He refused to surrender political exiles 
who would only be tortured to death; but every 
effort was made to secure the friendship of the 
Burmese government, and to make a treaty with 
them. The offers were rejected with an air of im- 
measurable superiority ; and the Burmese studied 
their dignity by claiming an island on the English 
side of the frontier, and threatening to invade 
' Bengal if it should not be given up. The conquest 
of Assam and Munipore by the Burmese general, 
Bundula, in 1822s was followed by an irruption into 
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nonpil, in v.'}ii(*h fh<* liiirtiK'pn cut off .n deifichinent. 
nf l^ord Arnhf*r^t,'ivlio had .succeeded 

(hf Man|iUf; of Hai-liiig-, declared war, norelj against 
liis will, and an expedifion was despatched by .sea to 
1‘itngooti. 

5. 'J’he sight of the ships disconcerted Bmidnla, 
who was preparing to obey order.s by .setting off for 
Benini! niul bringing back tlic Governor-General in 
golden fetters. The British forc.os on their side 
were not. les.s astonished at the miserable materials 
which the Burmese dignified with the name of an 
army, '.rhc contest coidd not be called a war. The 
throwing up of a stockade summed up the whole 
military .skill and science of the Bnnne.so ; and when, 
in December 1S24, Bundnla threw up stockades 
round (he whole gi'ound in which the English troops 
were encamped, he fled on the first onset of the 
enemy, and solaced himself by sawing one of his 
oflicers asunder for disobeying orders. Bundnla was 
killed l.iy a shell tired at the town of Donabew, to 
which lie had retreated, and the advance of the 
British from Promc on Ava filled the king and his 
court iGth terror. But a peace was concluded in 
182G, by which the territories of Tenasserim, Arakan, 
and Assam were ceded to the English, and the king 
pledged himself to pay a million sterling for the 
expense of the war, one fourth part of it being laid 
doivn at once. The cost of the war was not much 
less than 13,000,000?.. ; but the provinces gained have 
been estimated as cheap at the price. The tea of 
Assam is equal, perhaps superior, to that of China ; 
its cultivation is capable still of being vastly ex- 
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tended; and the city of jMoulineiu, on the Tenas- 
^ serim coast, has a trade of nearlj’- a million sterling 
yearly. 

6. But the ■war had never been popular with the 
Bengal sepoys. They had nothing to dread fi'om 
the enemy; but the march of Greneral Morrison with 
10,000 men from Chittagong was accompanied bj' a 
terrible mortality from the pestilential fever of 
Arakan. Three sepoy regiments became disaffected ; 
one mutinied openly. All three were paraded and 
ordered to ground their arms. On their refusal the 
■ artillery opened fire, and eleven men were killed. 
The mutiny was thus suppressed, and the name of 
the forty-seventh regiment was struck out of the. 
list of the army. It may be some excuse for the 
sepoys that they dreaded the sorcery of the Burmese 
far more than they feared their muskets. For not 
a few of the natives of India the thought of the 
power of Burmese magic carried with it a strange 
illusion. The charms of the Burmese -witches would, 
it was supposed, be fatal to the grasping conquerors 
who had crossed the water to Eangoon, or led their 
troops along the fever-stricken jungle-track to Ava. 
An omen of final "victory for the natives of the 
peninsula, of final. ruin for the strangers from the 
far west, was stiU. to be seen in the 'virgin fortress of 
Bhm'tpore. Its mighty ramparts rose as proudly as 
in the days which had gone before the unsuccessful 
assaults of Lake, and, if any parts showed signs of 
/weakness, these had been diligently strengthened. 
In the belief of the Jats who held it, it would bid 
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dejBance to all attacks as safely as the etornnl 
bastions of the Ghorkas in 2sepal (p. 185). 

7. This proud vaunt vas now to be put to the 
test. Here, as it so often happened at the most 
critical times in so many states, there was a boy 
raja, who was set aside and imprisoned by hi? 
cousin, Doorjun Lai, who usurped his throne and set 
himself at the head of the troops. But the boy, af 
the request of his father, the raja who had con- 
cluded the peace of 1805, had been recognised by 
the British Government, and Sir David Ochterlony 
issued orders for the immediate attack of Bhurtj)orc. 
Tile order was countermanded by Lord Amherst, and 
the indignity broke the lieart of the old gencr.il, 
who, with a handful of men, liad defended Delhi 
against a host of sixty thousand horse and well-nigh 
two hundred guns. 

8. But Lord Amherst’s eyes wore soon opened fo 
the fact that Ochterlony was as right in jwlicy as he 
was in his .‘^trai egy. The order winch withdrew the 
troops from Bluirtpore convinced the native^ that 
(he English were afniid to attack it. I'lie who!*' 
count ty was in eonunofion. The Mahraffas of’ 
•Sindia and Holkar, the chiefs of Bundelkund atui 
Malwa, the scanty ladics of tin? Pindharries, all 
indulged in bright hopes that the old days of free- 
booting :md jirivatc war would soon return, .‘'ir 
(diaries .Alefcalfe, the resident at liydenibad, tis.-'tjred 
the Governor-deneral that it was fully a'^ much hi' 
duty as his interest to scatter a delusion r.hich 
might, light a dangerous flame througlrouf the 
peninsula. Twenty thou-aud men. with a hutidrei 
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pieces of artillery, advanced under Lord Combermere 
to the attack of the mud walls, on vrhich Lake could 
make but a feeble impresssion. The balls now, as 
in the former siege, buried themselves harmlessly 
in their snn-baked ' slopes, and it was resolved to try 
the effect of mining. Ten thousand pounds of 
powder were exploded under the main bastion and 
counterscarp of the diteh, and in a few homrs the 
fortress was in the hands of the English. Their loss , 
was 1,000, as against 6,000 of the enemy, who died 
defending the last stronghold of Hindu independ- 
ence. 

9. Under the care of Mr. Jenkins (p. 191), the 
territories of Nagpore had made a wonderful advance 
in prosperity and wealth. But the young raja was 
now of age, and the government was placed in his 
hands. The wealth which he thus attained -seemed 
to furnish a reason for folding the hands in sleep, 
and in a short time things were as they had been of 
old. The fact was one which must be taken into 
account in answering the question whether, and how 
, far, the evils under which India has suffered, or is 
suffering, are the necessary result of English con- 
quest. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Administration of Lord William Bentinck, 1827-1835. 

1. Lord William Bentinck had been recalled from 
INIadras after the mutiny which some ascribed to 
unwise acts of interference with . the religious pret 
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.indices and cnstoms of the sepoys (p. 1 78). Twenty- 
t'wo years later he returned to India as Grovernor- 
General, and liis second administration proved not 
only that the orders issued in Madras could have 
been prompted by no feelings of indifference for the 
population ^vhieh he had to rule, but that no one 
had their rvell-ljeing, in the highest sense of the 
word, more deeply at heart. His sojourn in Bengal 
was a time of comparative tranquillity between the 
rapid march of English conquest under Lord Wellesley 
and Lord Hastings and the fierce struggles winch, 
agitated north-western India after his departme. 
He had to deal with native states; and he dealt 
with them on a principle which he can scarcely be 
said to have carried oht with complete consistency, 
and which inthe opinion of many was the cause of grave 
evil and mischief. He had to deal with the condition 
of the people in British territory ; and he dealt ^vith 
it in a spirit of justice, generosity, and mercy, which 
rose higher even than that of Akbar, for the simple 
reason thathewas not hampered bythe system against 
which Akbar was driven to rebel. The inscription ^ 
on the pedestal of his statue at Calcutta, written by 
hlaeaulay, speaks of him as one ‘ who, placed at the 
head of a great empire, never laid aside the sim- 
plicity and moderation of a private citizen, who 
infused into Oriental despotism the spirit of British 
freedom ; who never forgot that the end of govern- 
ment is the welfare of the governed ; who abolished 
cruel rites; who eflfaced humiliating distinctions; 
who allowed liberty to the expression of pubhe 
opinion ; whose constant study it was to elevate the 
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moral and intellectual character of the government 
committed to his charge.’ Nor can it l3e said that 
this lugh tribute vras undeserved, or that there is 
still no need 'for English rulers in India to keep 
steadily before their e 3 'es the standard at which he 
aimed. 

2. It was natm'al that the establishment of 
British sovereignty should carry with it for Indian 
princes a strong temptation to carelessness and 
inactivity. With many of them decent government, 

. where decent government was found, sprang from 
the fear of rebellion on the part of their subjects. 
Now there was a power in the land which could put 
down such opposition, as it had aheady put a stop to 
the freebooting habits of their rulers. The succes- 
sion of minors to a throne was one of the most 
fruitful sources of intrigue and violence. • In most 
cases the British government found itself compelled 
to interfere when the evil became intolerable. Had 
it interfered at first the mischief might have been 
I nipped in the bud. Thus in Grwalior Sindia’s widow 
-- set her mind on retaining supreme power for life. 
The result was a civil war between those who fell in 
with her plans arid the party of the raja her adopted 
son. The Giovernor-General visited Grwalior, • but 
refused'to interfere, although both parties professed 
their readiness to abide by his decision. The raja 
besieged the queen in the palace ; the queen escaped 
and advanced at the head of another body of troops. 
/A battle was prevented by the personal interference 
of the resident, who obtained from Lord WiUiam 
Bentinck the recognition of the raja. The step 
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wliicli miglit have been taken at first was taken in 
the end. In Bhopal a like quarrel ended in blood- 
shed and anarchy ; but the G-overnor-Greneral held 
his peace, and order was restored by his successor, ■ 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. In Jeypoor one of the two 
rivals for the ofSce of roinister laid a plot for the 
assassination of the British resident. The fact of 
this rivalry was well known ; but nothing was done 
to repress it, and the unsuccessful competitor attacked 
the resident and his assistant in the street. The 
former was seriously wounded, the latter murdered, 
The G-overnor-0eneral now interfered to inflict 
punishment, and the country soon became both 
peaceful and prosperous. Even in Oude he con- 
tented himself with warning the king that if the 
horrors of his misrule were suffered to go on un- 
checked, the British government would take the 
management of his dominions on itself. 

3. In this unfortunate country the miseries which 
are the natural fruit of Eastern despotism were 
increasing in appalling measure, and the English 
were responsible for maintaining in his seata profligate 
wretch who thought of nothing but his own vicious 
pleasures. By the instructions received froni England 
the G-overnor-G-eneral was authorised, if he thought 
fit, to place Oude on the same footing with the 
Carnatic. Had he acted on these instructions, this 
harassed and exhausted land might soon have been 
made a flourishing and wealthy territory. The same 
results might have been obtained with equal ease in 
Mysore. Here Tippu’s minister, Purnea (p. 165), 
failed in his efforts to make his position as minister 
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the foundation of an hereditary power like that of the 
Peshwa.' The young raja was placed at the head 
of affairs, and it Avas his pleastne to live the life of 
Snraj-n-Danla (p. 101). Purnea had left in the 
treasury no less a sum than seven millions sterling, 
MTthin three years the resident reported that this 
vast sum had been squandered by the most disgrace- 
ful means. In a few years more the state Avas 
overwhelmed with debt ; the army Avas unpaid ; 
the land was let to the highest bidders, who ground 
the cultivators to powder, Avhile the raja Avent on 
with his horrible debaucheries. At last in 1830 the 
people broke out into rebellion, and the English 
Grovernment was compelled to interfere. The resi- 
dent became a Commissioner, and Mysore was 
reduced virtually to the condition of a British 
province. The people breathed freely, and the 
revenue was more than doubled. 

4. Two annexations only are recorded during the 
whole of Lord William Bentinck’s government. 
The one was that of the little raj or state of 
; Cachar, now a rich tea-growing district, on the 
north-east frontier of Bengal; the other that of 
a small territory which Hyder Ali and Tippu had 
vainly sought to conquer. The mountaineers of 
Coorg, whose little state on the Avestern Ghats lies 
between Mysore and Malabar, had been ruled from 
the sixteenth centAu-y by the dynasty of the Vira 
rajas. To the demand of Hyder Ali for tribute 
' the Vira raja of the day returned a refusal ; but 
Hyder succeeded only in taking two or three forts 
and giving to Mahometans the lands of some whom 
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he dispossessed and carried away. G-reater efforts 
f o subdue this hardy people ^vere made by Tippu, 
■svho brought the raja to jNIysore. After four 
years the Coorg prince escaped, and during the 
wars which ended in Tippu’s ruin remained in 
n'lliaubc with the English. Time passed on. His 
wife died, leaving some daughters but no son ; and 
the raja requested that one of these daughters 
might be recognised by the British government as 
his successor to the exclusion of his brothers. The 
recognition was given under the impression that the ^ 
raja, who was independent, had made the request 
merely as a matter of form, and from the wish of 
showing Ins loyalty to the English. It turned out 
afterwards^ that he had done so only in order to 
get their sanction for a breach of the immemorial 
custom which gave a preference in the succession to 
brothers over daughters. But a change had come 
over the raja much like that wliich came over Hadir 
Shah after his departm-e from Delhi (p. 90). He 
murdered one of his brothers, and would have 
murdered the other, had he not resigned all claim 
to the throne and jirofessed to become an asceticc^. 
At length the raja died, and the ascetic, who had 
been taken to be a fool, showed that he had sufficient 
wit and a superfluity of cruelty. He seized the 
throne and worked his will on the people for more 
than ten years. Then followed the reign of his son, 
whose actions were those of a tiger ; and, hke a tiger, , 
he took care to hide them from those who were able 
and might be willing to punish him.. But his sister 
escaped with her husband, and told the awful story. 
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to the Engli.sb, who wanicd liini tliat his iniquities 
could not be allowed to go on. The raja bade them 
defiance as being an independent prince, insisted on 
the surrender of his sister and her liusband, and, 
when this was refused, declared war. After over- 
coming severe resistance in the mountain passes, 
General Fraser occupied the capital, INIerkara ; the 
raja was sent to Benares ; and the Governor-General 
desired that his subjects should choose a new ruler. 
The people declared unanimously that that rulermust 
be the British government, praying only that theh 
raja might never be allowed to come back (1834). 

5. The true glory of Lord William Bentinck 
rests on his internal administration. It was upright 
and it was fearless. He scorned the notion that 
reforms imperatively demanded on considerations'of 
mere humanity were not to be made because they 
might offend certain classes of people ; rather, he 
felt sure that in their moral sense he should have 
a power which would soon disarm all opposition. 
Whatever may have been the origin of the rite 
known as the Suttee, or Sati, it was beyond doubt 
maintained by the Brahmans on the authority of a 
text in the Eig Veda, which they gave forth in the 
following form ; — 

‘ Om ! let these women, not to be widowed, good 
wives adorned with collyrium, holding clarified 
butter, consign themselves to the flames. Immortal, 
not childless, not husbandless, well adorned with 
/ gems, let them pass into the fire.’ 

6. It has been said that 'this is perhaps the 
most flagrant instance of what can be done by an 
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unscrupulous priesthood. Lord William Bentiuek 
did not know that the verse was garbled, and that 
it was addressed not to the widow but to the other 
women who are present at the funeral, and who 
have to pour oil and butter on the pile. The test 
really runs thus ; ‘ May those women who are not 

widows but have good husbands draw near with oil 
and butter. Those who are mothers may go up first 
to the altar, without tears, without sorrow, but 
decked with fine jewels.’ And it is actually preceded 
immediately by one which orders the widow to leave 
the body of her husband. ‘ Eise, woman, come to 
the world of life; thou sleepest nigh unto him 
whose life is gone. Come to us. Thou hast thus 
fulfilled thy duties of a wife to the husband who 
on'ce took thy hand.’ But to Lord William Ben- 
tinck it mattered nothing' whether the authority 
alleged for it was real or fictitious. The practice 
was an abomination and must be put down. In 
1829 an Act was passed which declared all who were 
implicated in the ceremony to be chargeable with 
mm-der, the assistants being liable to prosecution as 
accessaries. It was an Act which would have called 
forth the enthusiastic approval of the great emperor 
who mounted his horse and rode ofif to prevent the 
commission of one of these horrid crimes (p. 46). 
For righteousness and humanity the names of Akbar 
and of Bentinck may well go together. As we 
might expect, the Brahmans threatened resistance ; 
but the moral sense of the country was against- 
them, and the rite was soon a thing of the past. 

7. Lord William Bentinck’s legislation could not 
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indeed fail to bring into clear light the duty of 
statesmen in reference to religion. The Court of 
Directors had been nervously afraid of oftbndirig 
Hindu or other prejudice.'?, and shrank with liorror 
from anything bearing the most distant likeness to 
persecution ; but they forgot that in order to appear 
forbearing and tolerant a man need not speak or act 
as if he were ashamed of his own faith. Thus far 
troops had been paraded and offerings presented to 
idols at great festivals in the name of the Company. 
This useless and most pernicious bowing down in 
the house of Eimmon went on until it was abo- 
lished by Lord Auckland in 1840. 

8. From the days of the first IMahometan in- 
vasions, perhaps from times far earlier, India had 
furnished a congenial home for plunderers and 
marauders. The robbers on a large scale founded 
kingdoms like those of the IMnhrattas ; those who 
failed to reach this high eminence grew up into 
hordes like those of the Pindharries. There were 
lower ranks stiU which were not so prominent, but 
^ whose powers for mischief were sometimes vast. 
What the Pindharrie was to the j\'Iahratta, that the 
dacoit and the Thug were to the Pindharrie. Roving 
bands of dacoits might swell almost to the size of an 
army, and were always prowling about in the hope 
of filching from villagers and reaping a richer harvest 
from wealthy travellers. Over the whole length 
and breadth of the Indian peninsula the secret 
' society of the Thugs had flourished from times 
immemorial. The Thug looked down on the dacoit 
as a freebooter would look down on a burglar ; but 
ST. VI. V 
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both, dacoit and Thug plied their task as a religious 
calling. 

9. Banded together under a name which signi- 
fies deceit, the Thugs devoted themselves with 
solemn ceremonies to the worship of the goddess 
Bhowanf, in whose eyes the most proficient mur- 
derer was the greatest saint. The traveller, as he 
rode on horseback, or was borne along in his palan- 
quin, fell in with a calvacade which accosted him 
.with courtesy, and whose agreeable companionship 
made him grateful for the chance which on unsafe > 
roads had given him the benefit of their protection. 
For two, three, or four days they might journey on 
together, each day being enlivened by recreations 
and entertainments more cheerful and light-hearted 
than those of the days preceding. For the traveller 
and his servants, or escort, there seemed to be not a 
cloud in the sky ; but the graves were ready dug 
to receive their bodies, and as they sat in gay merri- 
ment eating the noontide meal in the shade of the 
mango grove, or resting by the banks of the nullah 
or stream, the handkerchief of each Thug was round'' 
the neck of his victim, and in a few seconds the 
grave-diggers were covering their corpses with the 
earth. No class among the people was safe from 
their artful toils. The rich bunnea, or banker, fell 
in with a company of merchants as rich, seemingly, 
and as well versed in business as himself. The 
merchants were Thugs, and his bills of exchange 
were soon in the hands of his murderers, who vith 
unbounded assurance would present them for pay- 
ment at the bank on which they were drawn. The 
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soldier going home on furlough met' other soldier.^ 
■who Averc full of the memory of exploits, in some of 
which he may perhap.s have, himself had a shave ; 
but the military knowledge of his informants was 
got at secondhand, and their business was done 
when their fingers were griping his throat. On 
women they never laid hands, if they could help it ; 
and the men of some few trades, such as carpiniters, 
tailors, oilmen, were forbidden ]>rcy. • 

10. To the English the existence of this systc-m 
was scarcely known before the year 1810; but, the 
disappearance of large numbers of sepoy.s absent, on 
furlough gradually roused both anxiety and su.«pieion ; 
and possibly the consciousness that the eyes of the 
English Avere upon him may have supplied the 
motive to the loader of a band of 'fluigs, Avho on the 
evening of a da}' in 1829 .‘saluted Major Sloeman, 
the deputy commissioner of the Saugor district, as 
he sat at his tent door. The man confessed his 
calling, and told him that the bodies of many mur- 
dered travellers lay in the grove in Avhich his tent 
was then pitched. On the folloAving day the bodies 
Avere found on the spots Avhich he pointed out. The 
gang Avas taken, and a search Avas begun throughout 
the country which proved the Avide extent of the 
league and the maintenance of a common system of 
signs and passAvords from one end of India to the 
other. Lord ^Yilliam Bentinck at once organized a 
new department for its complete suppression, placing 
4lajor (afterwards Sir William) Sleeman at its head. 
Within six years more than three thousand Thugs 
Avere brought to justice ; many turned approvers. 
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and the system was brought to an end within the 
limits of British territory, although it is supposed ^ 
still to linger on in some of the native states. 

11. The G'overnor-Greneral was as anxious to bring 
India nearer to England as the Court of Directors 
seerned eager to prevent it. It was his great tosIi 
to set up steam communication by way of the Bed 
Sea; but the Directors vetoed the scheme on the 
score of its expense, and nothing more was done for 
twelve years. But steamers built at Calcutta and 
fitted with engines from England ascended the-'^ 
Ganges in 1830, and began a new era for river nari- 
gation in India. 

12. Thus far India had been a sealed country 
except to the servants of the Company. But tlie 
Company’s charter, extended in 1813 for twenty years, 
came to an end in 1833 ; and its renewal was obtained 
at the cost of some sacrifices. The Company' Avas 
deprived of its monopoly of trade to China, and tlie 
Court of Directors became an administrative body, 
subject to the Board of Control in England. The ^ 
prohibition which made it impossible for Englishmen ' 
generally to reside in India or to hold lands there 
was withdrawn ; and it was now laAvful for them to 
apply their capital and their enterprise to the de- 
velopment of its resources. A still more important 
change was the admission of natives of all castes and 
creeds (and this w'ould, of course, include the native 
Christians) to the public service. Thus far it had 
been held that such .admission must be folal to ^ 
English predominance in the country ; but in spite 
of this notion native judges were appointed in 1831 
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with a primary jurisdiction in civil suits. The 
^ result of the experiment was found to he eminently 
satisfactory, although the regulation that Europeans 
as well as natives were to be subject to their juris- 
diction was vehemently resented and reviled as the 
Black Act. At the same time the usage of Hindu 
law that no one abandoning the Hindu faith could 
inherit property was set aside. This usage had 
rested on the old Aryan idea which is seen in the 
legislation of ancient Greece and Eome as clearly as 
in that of Manu, and which regarded inheritance as 
depending on the discharge of the religious duty 
owed by the heir to his ancestors ; and it was held 
that he could not discharge this duty unless he were 
the legitimate son and worshipped at the same 
hearth. A further reform of the greatest importance 
was the substitution of the vernacular dialects for 
the Persian in the law courts. The use of the Per- 
sian was a benefit to the Mahometans alone. But, 
while the use of the local dialects was permitted in 
judicial proceedings, the regulations which withheld 
" '.from natives a knowledge of the language and litera- 
ture of England were done away ; and the school of 
tthe Scotch mission did much towards extending the 
benefit of this great change throughout the country. 
The last restrictions on the press of India were re- 
moved by Sir Charles Metcalfe during the brief 
interval between the departure of Lord William 
Bentinck and the arrival of his successor, Lord 
^-'Auckland. 

13. Another measure of the highest advantage 
was the land settlement of the north-western pro- 
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vinof*?, which innfln in 1833. It, is onotigh lo 
sny of if that if. ilillcrctl ftom Lord Cormvallis’s 
FcttlciiK'nt, of licngul in those special parlic\ilar.s, 
lisat. all lands wore surveyed and all fields defined 
according to (heir quality as tilled or as waste land, 
tliat the rights of all jirojiriotors were registered, and 
that the lands were a-^st'ssed at a rale which was to 
be inainlained for thirty year.s. 

14, Lastly, a medical college was established in 
Calcutta shortly iieforc Lord William Bentinck left 
India. Thus far, ajiarf. from traditional theories, 
wh(;th(-r Hindu or Mahometan, there was no medical 
knowlcdgi! in the eountiT. The anatomical study of 
the luuuau frame was unknown. The phy.siciaus 
were no better than gatherers of simples, and, as 
in ol<l luiglish days, tlio barber was the surgeon. 
The college at once attracted a large number of 
students, and the whole range of European medical 
science was brought within the reach of the people 
of India. 

15. When to all thi.s it is added that successful 
measures were taken for reclaiming some of tbft 
aboriginal tribe.s (p. 11), wbo retained much of thei^r 
ancient savagery, we shall see how impartially Lord 
Mulliam Bentinck’s care was extended to every part 
of the country. The Kohls, who had been imtated 
into acts of rebellion by the operation of laws to 
which they had never been accustomed, were placed 
under a special commissioner with happy results. 
The ]\Iairs became quiet cultivators of the soil, and 
the Khonds were made to give up their horrible 
human sacrifices to the great goddess of the earth. 



CirAPTEK XX. 
The First Afghan War. 


1. A magnificent spectacle was seen in 1831 at 
Roopur on the banks of the Sutlej. With a small 
escort Lord William llentinek advanced to greet 
Runjeet Singh, who ajipcared at, the head of a 
splendidly equipped force of 16,000 men. This 
chief, who had won for himself the name of the Lion 
of Lahore, had welded into a compact body the loose 
military confederacy of the Sikhs (p. 79). lie was 
now in. middle life, and the continuance of his mar- 
vellous energy was threatened only by his horrible 
vices. Of these, however, the world saw not much ; 
and from the first stage of his career circumstances 
had made him a personage whose good will the 
British government thought it prudent to secure. 
In 1807, Runjeet was seeking to establish his supre- 
macy over the Sikh chiefs of Sirhind, between the 
, Sutlej and the Jumna ; and these chiefs asked for 
e aid to which their compact with the English en- 
ded them. But there was the fear that Napoleon 
ight still attempt to carry out his gigantic schemes 
Eastern conquest ; and the dominions of Runjeet 
eluded the ground on which Alexander the Great 
id encamped his army, when he still hoped to find 
-s way to the banks of the Ganges. 

2. This difficult task of protecting the chiefs of 
Lrhind and of avoiding offence to Runjeet Singh 
as entrusted to Charles Metcalfe, by whose tact 
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Ruttjeet was led to withdraw his troops hejond the 
Sutlej. By the treaty of Amritsur this river became 
the boundary of British territory, and a small English 
force was stationed at Ludhiana. The compact may 
not have been altogether to the taste of Bnnjeet, but 
to the day of his death, a period of more than thirty 
years, he adhered to it nith scrupulous fidelity; and 
only after his death was it known to how large an ex- 
tent its maintenance had depended on himself alone. 
Bmdng these years he bad succeeded in raising an 
army of 80,000 men, rvith 300 guns, under the diS’ 
cipline of two Frenchmen, Allard and Ventura, who 
joined him as military adventurers in 1822, and who 
in the work of training native soldiers proved to be 
officers more efficient and successful than the French- 
men who had drilled the troops of Sindia, Holkar, and 
the Jfizam. 

3. The death of the great Afghan conqueror, 
Ahmed Shah Durani (p. 114), preceded the birth of 
Runjeet by sis or seven years only. His grandson 
Zeman Shah thought it well to put a cloak over his 
own weakness by appointing the young Sikh leader •> 
viceroy of the Pimjab; but the act converted 
Runjeet into a sovereign as really independent as 
the Nizams of the Mogul emperors or the Peshwas 
of the Mahratta kings. Henceforth the Afghans 
were kept more within the limits of the wild high- 
lands which had been their ancient home. This 
region of rugged and savage mountains, enclosing 
some valleys of wonderfi.il richness and fertility, con- 
tains fom‘ important cities, the westernmost being 
Herat, the easternmost Peshavmr, Cabul to the north, 
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and Candalmr to the .couth, -with the e(!lehrate(l 
fortress of Ghazni on the road bc!t^Yeen these two. 

4. These cities, with their territories, liave .smue- 
tunes been united under a single head; more often 
they have hecn ruled 1.\y princes who spent, their time 
in making war upon each other. The .sulijccts of 
these chiefs have been described as hardy inotin- 
taineers, for whoTU freedom is of more value than 
bfe, and who have no favour to ask of other nations 
or powers but that of being left to themselves ; or 
again as ruthless savages, delighting in tlie tortures 
and death of those who have been lured into their 


nets by filsehood and treachery. There may be 
truth in both these pictm'cs ; but their dealings 
amongst themselves must not be allowed t o aiTeet 
our judgment of the modes in which others with 
whom they had no quarrel, and to whom they had 
given no offence, have chosen to deal with them. 

5. The two most prominent tribes among the 
Afghans are the Abdalis and the Ghilzais. The 
former are known also as Duranis, and thus Ah :''ed 
" Shah is called indifferently the Abdali or the Durani. 
The Barulczais are, it is supposed, an offshoot of the 
Abdalis ; but a common origin has not prevented 
the outbreak of feuds and wars amongst them. The 
story of the Mogul and the Mahratta is repeated here, 
as everywhere else in the East. On the assassina- 
tion of Nadir Shah the Afghan Sirdars or chiefs 


/ 


resolved to throw off the Persian yoke and choose a 
Shah for themselves. After much strife and debate, 


Jemal Khan, a Barukzai dervish, brought about the 


election of Ahmed Shah Durani, and Ahmed Shah 
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chose the dervish ns his hereditary minister. In 
a few decades of years the minister became the 
master, and the monarch the puppet of the minister. 
Ahmed’s grandson was the Zeman Shah, who lost the 
Punjab by making Eunjeet Singh its viceroy ; anrl 
another grandson was Shah Shuja, whowas appointee! 
by his brother Zeman Shah governor of Pesha\nir. 

6. To recount the feuds, fights, and massacres 
which kept the land in constant convulsion would be 
both wearisome and unprofitable. It maybe eno^^gh 
to say that Mahmud, the son of Zeman Shah, was a 
mere instrument of Iris minister Futih Khan, the 
Barukzai, who had placed him on the throne, and 
that the course of events in the almost incompre- 
hensible revolutions which were constantly’ taking 
place drove Shah Shuja into exile in ISOO. Mahmud 
at length contrived to bring about the death of J‘'ntih 
Khan, wliose brother, Dost Mnhoimncc}, advanced 
with an army from Gishmcro to avenge him ; and 
thus in Shah Shuja, the exile at Ludhiana, and in 
Dost IMahommcd, the conejucror of Cabul, wo have 
two of the most prominent personages in the terrible 
drama of our first Afghan war. 

7. Dost Mahommed, elected Amir in 182G, found 
himself in a position which made the good-will of 
the English a matter of the first importance; and he 
was ready to emter into an alliance with them, if he 
could bo assured, fir.^t, that (hey ^YOuld not attempt 
to restore Sliah Slmja to his throne, and scrondly, 
that they would aid him in driving the (n'fojw o! 
Eunjoet Singh from Peshawur. In the issui' the 
English refused this aid, and brought Siiuh Siitijn 
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back to Cabul ; and the issue vras laden with disasters 
and woes of which, perhaps, we have not yet seen the 
end. In 1831, Alexander Burnes, the ablest of the 
Oriental linguists of his time, reached Cabul as the 
envoy of Lord Aucldand. Dos't Mahoinined had 
found out that the English, who had been more than 
a match for all the princes of India, were terribly 
afraid of the shadow of the Eussiau Czar ; and he 
resolved to make use of this fear to fmdher his own 
piuposes. He therefore put before Burnes wonder- 
ful pictures of subtle and widely spread Eussian 
intrigues, in the hope that he should thus secme 
the EngHsh as his own permanent alhes. 

8. The fears of the Enghsh envoy were heightened 
when, towards the close of 1837, the Eussian Captain 
Vicovich arrived at Cabul with a letter jfrom the 
Eussian ambassador at Teheran. To play off the 
two envoys against each other seemed the most 
obvious plan ; and in proportion to the scant encou- 
ragement which Dost Mahommed received ihom the 
Englishman was the large encouragement which he 
gave to the Eussian. His policy was followed by mo- 
mentous results ; but these results were precisely the 
opposite of those which he looked for or intended. 
In the long series of events which now follow we have 
to remember that the conduct of the English was de- 
termined by considerations of a very different kind 
from those which had generally shaped their policy 
in India. Thus far they had, rightly, dealt warily 
and boldly with problems arising out of the condi- 
tions of the several states and powers of India. Now 
they were about to enter upon u 
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would strain tlieir resources to the uttermost, in 
order to baffle supposed schemes which might possibly 
be carried out some generations hence by a power 
separated from India by waterless deserts and im- 
practicable mountains. With this end in view Lord 
Auckland resolved on the restoration of Shah Shuja 
to the throne of Cabul. It was necessary to have an 
independent, orderly, and friendly Afghanistan as a 
barrier between India and Muscovite aggression j and 
the bringing back of the Ludhiana exile seemed to 
be the best mode of obtaining it. 

9. At the same time, without declaring war 
against Persia, he sent an expedition from Bombay 
to Karrack, an island in the Persian gulf. The Per- 
sian king understood and heeded the warning which 
it was intended to convey, and pledged himself to 
make no attempts upon Herat, The Eussian scheme 
for the invasion of India, if there were any scheme, 
was thus foiled, for without the aid of Persia, it could 
not be canned out ; and as it was impossible that 
Dost Mahomed should fail to see this, it would be no 
hard matter to settle all difficulties by mediating 
between him and Eunjeet Singh, nor could it .be 
doubted that this friendly intervention would be 
welcomed by both. But Lord Auckland’s mind was 
made up, and on October 1, 1838, he published at 
Simla a manifesto which, from its consequences, 
is one of the most important - state papers of the 
present centiuy. It has been described as being 
as weak in argument as untrue in its assumptions. 

It has been pronounced unfair to Dost INIahomuiecI 
and imjust to the Afghan people, on whom it forced 
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a sovereign long since expelled from his Idngdom 
and unsuccessful in all his attempts t9 regain it. 
The object of the expedition has been character- 
ised as not less delusive than it -was dangerous and 
inexpedient. By all statesmen in India whose 
judgment should carry weight it was steadily dis- 
approved ; by Lord William Bentinck, by the Duke 
of Wellington, by Lord Wellesley and Mr. Elphin- 
stone, it was emphatically condemned ; and as the 
ages pass along, that condemnation will not lose its 
force in the eyes of aU who regard the question in 
reference to the eternal distinction between right 
and wrong. 
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subsidiai-y treaty binding them to pay 30,000?. 
annually for the maintenance of a contingent in their 
terril,ory. By the same threat >Sir Alexander Bumes 
•svrested from them the fort of Bukkur on the left 
bank of the Indus. But if our military ascendency 
in the country Tvns thus secured, we can scarcely re- 
sist the conclusion that the means employed have, 
in the words of Colonel Meadowes Taylor, ‘left these 
transactions under a stigma which they will never 
recover.’ 

11. The difficulties of a British army will pro- 
bably never begin with the actual invasion of 
Afghanistan. The whole difficulty lies in the task 
of permanent occupation. From Quetta to Candahar, 
and. from Candahar to G-bazni,the capital of Mahmoud 
the idol-breaker (p. 20), the march was unopposed. 
The northern or Cabul gate of this gi-eat fortress was 
blown open by the explosion of 300 pounds of gun- 
powder ; and the stronghold of the Idngs who con- 
quered Hindustan was in the hands of the English. 
The approach of the invading army convinced Dost 
Mahommed that it would be well to make terms, and 
he offered to recognise Shah Shuja as king if he him- 
self were permitted to retain the post of Amir or’ 
prime minister. The offer was refused, although the 
sequel proved that it would have been wise to close 
with it. Dost Mahommed fled,, and Shah Shuja took 
possession of the throne after an exile of thirty 
years (1839). 

12. At Calcutta and in England the prevalent 
feeling was that of satisfaction on achieved success. 
But the prospect was soon darkened. The Cabulese 
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occupation. TJie revenues of Cabul were far from 
answering to the glowing de.scriptions given of them 
b}’’ Slmh Shnja in the days of his exile. It was 
necessary to cut do-wn subsidies and allowances, and 
the economy naturally excited deeper discontent. 
Tile Court of Directors ui'ged that the scheme should 
be given up altogether ; the counter argument was 
that Shah Shuja could not be abandoned without 
dislionour, until his authority had been established. 
The Dliilzai chiefs affected by the financial reduc- 
tions proposed an attack on the house of Sir Alexander i 
Bumes. 

13. Burnes was entreated by his native friends 
to .seek safety elsewhere ; but he could not be con- 
vinced of his danger until his dwelling was ‘ sur- 
rounded by a furious mob. For six hours Brnmes 
aud his attendants held out, and then the crowd, 
bursting in, soon finished their work of slaughter. 
The whole countrj'^ was now in insurrection. Armed 
men were swarming into the city. The Afghan 
winter bad set in with its full severity. The roads, 
blocked -with snow, were watched by the orders of 
Akbar Khan, the son of Dost Mahommed, who had 
placed himself at the head of the people. Cold, 
hunger, and want of food were arguments for retreat 
which were daily becoming more imperious. A 
treaty must at once be signed for the safe departure 
of the English troops, with the king if he chose 
to accompany them, and for the return of Dost 
Mahommed and his family from Calcutta. Sir IT. k 
M acnaghten met Akbar Khan for this purpose.; but 
at the same time he wa.s negotiating with the 
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Barulczai chiefs for the coniiiumiice of ihc Ih-ilish 
troops in Cabul, and of Akbav Khan as Amir on a 
British subsid}' of 40,000?. a 3 ’ear, The victim liad 
fallen into the trap laid b^’ the wily Afghan ; and 
the contradictory treaties were exhibited as a com- 
ment on the good faith of Knglishmen. For liimself 
]\Iacnaghten could onl}' plead that he liad done the 
best he could for the lives whicli Averc at stalce. It 
was necessaiy to have another interview with Akbar 
Khan. The envoy thouglit of signing covenants ; 
the Afghan was intent on securing his prisoner. 
Macnaghten’s companions Avere seized ; he himself 
struggled AA*ith his captor, and Akbar dreAV a 2 )istol 
and shot him (1842). 

14. At length, after more negotiations with the 
chiefs Avho had noAv raised their terms, the army set 
out on its fatal retreat on January G, 1 842. At starting 
it numbered more than 16,000. Of all these, Dr. 
Brydon, a medical officer, Avas the onl}' one Avho 
reached Jellalabad to tell the story of the terrible 
catastrophe. The Khurd Cabul defile should have 
been passed before their first halt, but the snoAvand 
the cold made this impossible. On the next day 
they Avere unable to adA'^auce more than four miles. 
On the third morning they had scarcely moved into 
the pass, in many places a feAv feet only in Avidth, 
when from the heights on either side the Afghan 
muskets poured doAvn a murderous fire on the 
crowded throng beneath. Within four days there 
✓remained not one-third of the number Avhich had 
left Cabul. At Oandamak these poor surAUVors were 
again attacked. A fsAv were taken prisoners: the 
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rest were killed, except the solitary fugitive who told 
tlie tale at Jellalabad. The unspeakable horror of 
the woeful stoiy becomes even blacker if it be true, 
as some good judges have thought, that had the 
troops remained in the Bala Hissar they might have 
undergone some privations, but could easily have 
been not merely safe but triumphant in the face of 
any local efforts to dislodge them. 

15. The appalling tidings brought by Dr. Brydon 
failed to shake Sale’s resolution to hold out in Jel- 
L'llabad. He had taken possession of the place in t 
tlie middle of November, when he had only two 
days’ provisions left ; he kept it, although he knew 
that the whole country was in arms against the 
English, and although demands for its surrender 
and for his return to British territory came not 
only from Akbar Khan but from Shah Shuja also. 
He could see before him nothing but signs of failure 
everywhere; but his spirit would not have been 
shaken had he known that the disaster of the IChurd 
Cabulpass had tempted theEmh or Amir of Bokhara 
to break the law of nations by slaying two English 
envoys sent to ask for his alliance and Mendship., 

He had already thrown Captain Conolly and Colonel 
Stoddart into his dungeons; but when he learnt 
that things were going against the English at Cabul, 
he had them publicly beheaded in the market place. 

16. But the direction of affairs at Calcutta had 
passed out of the hands of Lord Auckland into those 
of Lord Ellenborough, and Lord EUenborough was 
resolved that no pains should be spared to repair 
the mischief of past crimes and blunders, so far as it 
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miglit be possible to do so. General Pollock was 
sent to the rescue of Sale and bis men at .Tellalabad; 
and in spite of the virtual mutiny of some of the 
native regiments, who refused at first to enter the 
Khyber pass, he reached it in the middle of April, 
1842, to learn that Akbar Khan liad been foiled in a 
determined attempt to take the city. The garrison 
had sallied out, had routed his forces, seized his 
guns, baggage, and ammunition, and burnt his 
tents. 

17. Before Akbar returned to Cabnl, Shah Shuja 
had been shot as he was going from the Bala Hissav 
to the city, to take the command of the army which 
was to drive the English out of the land, lie liad 
been writing to Sale, assuring him that his loyalty 
to the British had undergone no changes ; but the 
readiness which he professed to the Ghilzais to take 
the field availed not to save his life. The Afghan 
chief who enters into alliance with the English is, 
it would seem, a doomed man. The murder of the 
old king greatly smoothed the way for Akbar Khan, 
who occupied the Bala Hissar, and then, having paid 
his homage to the son of Shah Shuja, ruled in his 
name as the Nizam ruled in the name of the Great 
Mogul. 

18. The minds of the English generals were set 
on the reconquest of Cabul. But- Akbar thought 
that they would give up the idea if he offered to 
restore the hostages which he had taken before the 
invaders set out on their fatal march through the 
Khurd Cabul pass. To his surprise the offer was 
refused, and Akbar had no choice but to march out 

Q 2 
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for the defence of the city. For a time it seemed 
as though the storm which he dreaded might be 
averted. Lord Ellenborough, who had said that the 
infliction of due punishment on those who break 
their word was the condition necessary for the 
evacuation of Afghanistan by the English, sent in- 
structions soon afterwards for the direct withdrawal 
of the forces into India. It was natural that such 
an order should be in a high degree distasteful to 
officers like Sale, Nott, and Pollock; and their 
strong protests led to a modification which left the , 
decision to their judgment, and therefore made them 
responsible for the result. 

19. The English army encountered that of Akbar 
'Khan at the pass which had witnessed the great 
catastrophe of the preceding winter. The tokens of 
that fearful massacre were still strewn about the 
ground, and the British forces, roused to fever heat 
by the sight, charged with an impetuosity which 
carried everything before them. The victory which 
scattered the army of Akbar Khan was won almost 
without loss on the English side. Two days later 
the British flag was again waving on the Bala Hissar. 
The only task now remaining was to rescue the 
hostages whom Akbar Kban had sent off to Bamian. 
Happily the officer in charge of them could not 
resist the seductions of an offer which guaranteed- 
to him an immediate payment of 2,000L, and a- 
pension of 2001. a year ; and the captives were soon 
brought back to Cabul. _ > 

30. If history be not a truthful record of facts, it 
is nothing ; and if it woidd do its work, it must set 
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dovm the good and the evil on every side. The 
slaughter of the retreating army in the Klinrd Calnd 
pass was indeed infamous, even for Afghans ; Ijnt it 
must he rememhered that when the British force 
broke into the city, the requital was to the full as 
awful and merciless. The mangled body of Sir 
]\Iacnaghten had been exposed to the public gaze on 
the walls of the Cabul Bazaar, one of the noblest 
stone buildings in all Central Asia. It was the act 
of savages. The British troops blew up the bazaar 
with gunpowder ; but it may be questioned whether 
magnanimity would not have been better shown by 
leaving the building in its ancient grandeur. From 
Grhazni G-eneral Nott brought away the gates which 
the idol-breaking sultan (p. 20) is said to have taken 
from the temple of Somnath. It was, perhaps, 
a matter of indifference where the gates might be ; 
but the interest of their recovery was somewhat 
lessened by the likelihood that the original gates 
had perished long ago, and that these' were but 
imitations. 

21. Unjust schemes seldom, perhaps, redound to 
the dignity of those who devise them ; and assuredly 
nothing was added to English dignity when the 
G-overnor-G-eneral welcomed the troops returning 
from Cabul with a procession of painted elephants,' 
and issued a proclamation declaring that the bringing 
back of the gates avenged the insult of 800 years. 
The gates had been taken away by a Mahometan 
r conqueror ; their restoration to an idol temple could 
not, therefore, be agreeable to Mahometans, and for 
the same reason the gates themselves TYould be 
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for the defence of the* city. For a time it seemed 
as though the storm wMch he dreaded might be 
averted. Lord EUenhorough, who had said that the 
infliction of due punishment on those who break 
their word nns the condition necessary for the 
evacuation of Afghanistan by the English, sent in- 
structions soon afterwards for the direct withdrawal 
of the forces into India. It was natural that such 
an order should be in a hisfh demee distasteful to 
officers like Sale, Nott, and Pollock; and their 
strong protests led to a modification which left the • 
decision to their judgment,and therefore made them 
responsible for the result. 

19, The English army encoimtered tliat of Akbar 
Khan at tire pass which had witnessed the great 
catastrophe of the preceding winter. Tire tokens of 
that fearful massacre were still strewn about the 
ground, and the British forces, roused to fever heat 
by the sight, charged with nu impetuosity which 
carried everything before them. The victory which 
scattered the army of Akbar Khan was won almost 
without loss on the English side. IVo days later 
the British flag was again waving on the Bala Hissar. 
The only task itow remaining was to rescue the 
hostages whom Akbar Khan had sent off to 
Happily the officer in charge of them could not 
resist the seductions of an oflor which guaranteed 
to him an immediate payment of 2,000L, and n 
pension of 200h a year ; and the captives were soon 
brought back to Cabul. 

20. If liistory be not a truthful record of facts, d 
is nothin*^; and if it would do its work, it mu.'t 
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down the good and the evil on every side. The 
^slaughter of the retreating army in the Khurd Cabnl 
pass was indeed infamous, even for Afghans ; hut it 
must be remembered that when the British force 
broke into the city, the requital was to the full as 
awful and merciless. The mangled body of Sir W . 
Macnaghten had been exposed to the public gaze on 
the walls of the Gabul Bazaar, one of the noblest 
stone buildings in aU Central Asia. It was the act 
of savages. The British troops blew up the bazaar 
with gunpowder ; but it may be questioned whether 
magnanimity would not have been better shown by 
leaving the building in its ancient grandeur. From 
Grhazni G-eneral Nott brought away the gates which 
the idol-breaking sultan (p. 20) is said to have taken 
from the temple of Somnath. It was, perhaps, 
a matter of indifference where the gates might be j 
but the interest of their recovery was somewhat 
lessened by the likelihood that the original gates 
had perished long ago, and that these' were but 
imitations. 

21. Unjust schemes seldom, perhaps, redound to 
the dignity of those who devise them ; and assuredly 
nothing was added to English dignity when the 
G'overnor-G'eneral welcomed the troops returning 
from Cabul with a procession of painted elephants,' 
and issued a proclamation declaring that the bringing 
back of the gates avenged the insult of 800 years. 
The gates had been taken away by'a JUahometan 
' conqueror ; their restoration to an idol temple could 
not, therefore, be agreeable to Mahometans, and for 
the same reason the gates thernselves -vyould be 
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impure in the sight of the Hindus, But the recovery 
of some Hindu -bronze gates was not the errand on 
'which the British armies crossed the Afghan frontier; 
and it may have seemed, to say ,the least, prudent 
to hide the real issue from the public gaze. Twenty 
thousand lives had been sacrificed on the English 
side, and fifteen million pounds sterling had been 
spent in the effort to secure a barrier against 
Bussian aggressions, without gaining an inch of 
ground, and at the further cost of stirring up in 
the breasts of all Afghans a deadly hatred of " 
the English. Before the war the solitary English 
traveller might have moved with perfect safety from 
one end of the land to the other ; after its close he 
would have been slain with as little compunction as 
men feel when they kill noxious vennin. But time 
has a marvellous power in quieting the most hateful 
passions ; and as the years passed by, another genera- 
tion grew up which had not the same temptation to 
keep up a useless fend. Not many, perhaps, would 
then have supposed that the wounds were to be 
torn open afresh just when they were healed. 


CHAPTER XXL 
The Sikh Wars. 

1. The fears of Russian invasion had already led 
to some injustice towards the Amirs of Sinde, when 
the British troops were on their way from Bombay w 
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Cabul. The injustice then done led to more in- 
justice when the designs on Afghanistan came to 
nothing. It could not he supposed that the Amirs 
would feel much gratification in a treaty which had 
been forced upon them ; but they had done nothing 
contrary either to its letter or to its spirit. Then* 
patience was now still further taxed by a demand 
for the suiTcnder of a. certain amount of territory in 
place of the annual payment for a subsidiary force ; 
and by a strange carelessness the amount of territory 
named in the new treaty was far larger than what 
was needed to raise the necessary revenue. They 
were' charged ■with writing treasonable letters, and 
it was discovered that the letters produced by ]\Iajor 
Outram were forgeries. They were prohibited from 
coining money, and enjoined to find wood from their 
plantations for steamers plying on the Indus. In 
most eastern societies there is a traitor. The traitor 
among these Amirs was Ali Murad, and this man 
extorted from the chief Amir, who was known as 
the Turban, lands to the value of 60,000L yearly ; 
and this was done under the authority of the name 
of Sir Charles Napier. 

2. The whole revenue of the Amirs’ territory was 
twenty lakhs of rupees ; only six were now left to 
them. The Amirs complained ; but the only answer 
vouchsafed to their protests was the capture and 
destruction of the fort of Enamgurh by Sir Charles 
Napier without a declaration of war. The execution 
of the new treaty was still insisted on, and the Amirs 
signed it; but the Beluchee chiefs, holding that 
their rulers had been dishonoured and disgraced, 
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wore irrifaterl bejond endurance. This quairel iras 
decided, February 17, 1843, on the field of Meeanee, 
wlicre the pro 2 )orfcion of killed and wounded on the 
two sides was much as it had been whenever, from 
the days of Clive downwards, Asiatics encountered 
I'luropeans. The Amirs were now made poorer still. 
Their capital, Hydrnhad, was taken ; their treasures 
yielded prize-money to the amount of 70,000k ; but 
Outram refused to receive his share of 3,000k, and 
relieved his conscience by declaring that the whole 
business was without excuse. 

' 3. In truth here, as in Cabul, the British 
Government was not merely acting in a way un- 
worthy of itself, but it was spending millions in a 
vain chase after thousands. Sinde was conquered, 
but it was not worth a tithe of the money spent on 
its conquest, and the dearly bought acquisition led 
in no very indirect way to the great mutiny of 1857. 
Among the sepoys both of Madras and Bengal, 
service in Sinde and service in Aghanistan were 
almost equally unpopular; and it was clear fi’om 
their disposition and their language that they could 
not be trusted with the task of guarding the new 
territory. This task was therefore handed over to 
troops from Bombay. But the fire was not put out ; 
it was only smothered. 

4. The course of events seemed to show a widely 
extended antagonism between-Europeans and Asiatics. 
The two races were oil and vinegar poured into 
one .vessel. They might push the one against the 
other, but they would not combine. The death of 
Jankoji Eao Sindia without a'male heir led to tl’? 
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TTsnal course of intrigue and rivaliy. Tlie queen- 
mother dismissed the minister recognised by tlie 
Britisli Grovernment, and in the present condition of 
things it Avas thought highly dangerous tliat. such a 
slight, or rather such an insult, should pass un- 
noticed. The prospect in the Punjab was not 
encouraging, and there were reasons for suspecting 
that the Sildis were plotting with the men of 
Gwalior. The conspirac}'^ was cifectually suppressed 
by the British victories of j\Iaharajpur and Punniar. 
The Sikhs could have no further hope of help from 
Gwalior. The queen-mother was deprived of her 
regency. The splendid army which had been dis- 
ciplined by Be Boigne was reduced to 9,000 men, and, 
as in the dominion of the Nizam, a contingent force 
of 10,000 men was placed in the charge of officers 
from the British army, a certain portion of territory 
being set aside for their maintenance. 

5. The settlement of the Gwalior Mahrattas came 
in good time. Had it been delayed, there might have 
been a very different issue for the struggle between 
the English and the strange military society set up 
by Guru Govind (p. 80). Sooner or later tbis con- 
flict must come. The army of the Khalsa had grown 
into a power which overshadowed such civil power 
as could be said to exist in the Punjab ; and as the 
rulers cared little for anything so long as they 
■preserved their own powers, the result was virtual 
anarchy as soon as the strong handpfEunjeet Singh 
"'was withdrawn. The narrative of events after his 
death brings before us a series of plots, counterplots, 
murders, and revolutions, which are peculiarly base 
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and disgusting. His first successor, Kharrak Singh, 
died a few months after Eunjeet ; and Kharrak’s son 
was killed by the fall of an arch as he came back 
from his father’s funeral. Then came Shere Singh, 
another son, or supposed son, of Eunjeet, who found 
the army so heavy in numbers that he besought 
English aid in the task of keeping it down. His 
request was refused. Shere Singh was shot on the 
parade-ground of Lahore, and the army, having exe- 
cuted his murderer, placed Dhuleep Singh, another 
son of Eunjeet, on the throne. But Dhuleep was a 
child, and Heera Singh acted as regent. More 
murders followed, and more revolutions, and the 
army became from day to day a heavier incubus. 
Means were lacking for paying them ; and it was 
impossible to provide them always with refractory 
governors, like Mulraj of Multan, from whom they 
could extort huge sums as fines. 

6. One desperate venture alone remained. The 
whole strength of the holy brotherhood of the Sikhs 
might be thrown upon the English. If the Sikhs 
were victorious, there would be nothing to prevent 
them from founding an empire more splendid even 
than that of the great Mogul ; if they were defeated, 
still more if they were crushed, the dastardly repre- 
sentatives of Eunjeet would be rid of their masters 
and left to the peaceable practice of iniquity. Such 
was the policy of the mother of Dhuleep Singh, and 
her colleagues, Lall Singh and Tej Singh ; but their 
motives were too clearly seen by the army, and the - 
Sikhs at first refused to stir. But the remonstrances 
of Sir Henry Hardinge, now Grovernor-deneral in 
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place of Lord EllenborougL, furnished them with the 
means for stirring up their military pride, and by the 
middle of December, 1843, the Sikh army,' 100,000 
strong, with 200 guns, had crossed the Sutlej, and 
was encamped at Ferozepur. The Sikhs were at 
war with the English ; and nowhere in India had 
the English encountered such enemies as they were 
now to encounter in these hardy warriors. But they 
could face them with a clear conscience. The strife 
was none of their making, and it was forced upon them 
by a people whose peculiar organization made it im- 
possible for them to remain at peace, unless a stronger 
power compelled them to do so. 

7. It was manifest that the Sikhs must be rulers 
in India or subjects ; but two wars were needed to 
decide the controversy, and each war was marked by 
terrific battles, in which they showed wonderful dis- 
cipline, skill, and bravery. The discipline and the 
skill they owed in no small degree to Em’opean 
officers, like Allard and Ventma, Court and Avitable; 
their bravery had been fostered into fearlessness by 
the institutions of Guru Govind. The records of 
these two campaigns are, down to their minutest 
details, full of interest and instruction for the 
students of military history; but we can do little 
more here than name the great conflicts which con- 
vinced the Sikhs that it would be no disgrace to 
them to obey an English master, 

8. The battle of Moodkee, the first of these great 
'■ struggles, was fought by the British army imme- 
diately after a march in which they'had moved 150 
miles in six days ; and in it fell Sir Eobert Sale, the 
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defender of Jellalabad (p. 226). From Moodkee 
.Sir J-Ienrj Hardingc advanced to attack the Sildi 
inlrcnclimeni s at Ferozeshahar. The arrangements 
for the assault might' have been more judicious, and 
it waa scarcely prudent to make it at a late hour in 
tlie afternoon of tlie shortest day in the year. Night 
liad come before the camp could be carried ; and it 
was remembered by those who had to go through it 
as the ‘ night of horrors.’ For many hours they had 
had neither food nor water ; and there was a hard frost. 
Early in the morning the battle began again, and 
the forces of Lall Singh had been defeated, when 
Tej Singh came upon the gi'ound with another splen- 
did anny of horse and foot and seventy guns. The 
moment was critical ; but the charge of Tej Singh’s 
soldiers was suddenly arrested, and they drew back 
as quickly as they came. It was said that the leader 
had received an Engh'sh bribe, but the story has never 
been proved ; it is more likely that he saw that he 
had come too late to save his superior, Lall Siagb, 

' and that he felt bound to follow him. The combina- 
tion of the two forces earlier in the day might have 
made things go very hard with the English. The 
next position of the Sildis at Aliwal threatened the 
British outpost of Ludhiana ; and here again after a 
fierce struggle they- were defeated, multitudes being 
lost in the Sutlej as they hurried across the river 

on their bridge of boats. 

9. But even after these three great blows the 
Sikhs were not subdued, and Gholab Singh, who had 

succeeded Lall Singh as minister, confessed himself 
helpless in their hands. Under the direction of a 
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Spaniard nimied liiievba some singularly powerful 
defences had been raised to cover a bridge of boat s 
thrown across the Sutlej river at the village of 
Sobraon. From day to day the ]3ritish army had to 
look on the progress of the work, while they were 
compelled to await the arrival of heavy guns and 
ammunition from Dellii. As soon as these were 
received, the preparations for the fight were made 
under cover of a fog. The battle liegan at seven 
o’clock, when the mists suddenly parted off; by 
eleven not a Sikh soldier, unless wounded or dead, 
remained on the south bank of the river. The fight 
had been fierce and the carnage fearful; and the 
horrors of the flight were made tenfold gi-eater by 
the purposed or accidental breaking of the bridge by 
Tej Singh. 

10. The road to Lahore now lay open to the con- 
queror ; and the Governor-Greneral, advancing to the 
capital of Eunjeet, announced that a new treaty was 
being prepared which should seciue the British from a 
repetition of outrages such as those , which had provoked 
this war.. The army was to be reduced to 20,000 foot 
and 12,000 horse ; a fine was to be paid of 1,500,000?., 
and the Sikh territory to the west of the Sutlej 
with the Jullunder Doab (p. 159) was to form part 
of the British dominions. The fine was raised partly 
by the sale of Cashmere to Gholab Singh, who had 
been the governor and who now became an indepen- 
dent prince. The sale seemed to be a necessity of 
the time ; but it fastened on Cashmere a yoke which 
has bowed the necks of the people under a crushing 
weight. Two hundred and fifty magnificent guns 
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were carried away to Calcutta to convince the 
incredulous that the victories over the redoubtable 
Sikhs were not a fiction. 

11. It had been arranged that a body of British 
troops should remain for one year only at Lahore, 
while the new government was taking shape; but 
the new shape gave no promise of improvement 
on the old, and as the year drew to its close, the 
Sikh chiefs besought the Govemor-Greneral not to 
leave them to themselves, and confessed, their in- 
ability to control their soldiers, Hor could the 
Governor-General deny that the only alternative for 
anarchy was British prevention. The new covenant 
therefore placed the council of regency under the 
direction of the British resident, and fixed twenty- 
two lakhs of rupees, 220,000?., as the yearly allow- 
ance for the maintenance of the British troops. 
When Lord Hardinge left India in 1848, he regarded 
the arrangement as in all likelihood a permanent 
one ; nor did his successor. Lord Dalhousie, imagine 
on his landing that a second Sikh war was almost an 
immediate certainty. 

12. The storm broke first in Multan, where with-/ 
wanton and causeless perfidy Mulraj murdered two 
Englishmen who had been sent to take charge of the 
provinces, the government of which he had resigned. 
His resignation was a sham, a mere pretext for 
avoiding the payment of any portion of the fine im- 
posed upon him (p. 234).' To punish this great 
crime, Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes advanced witf 
such forces as he could gather, and defeated Mulraj 
in the open field. With his .army greatly increased 
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he appeared hefore Multan. General Wliish soon 
arrived with large reinforcements, and with 32,000 
Sikhs under the command of Shere Singh. But the 
task before them was scarcely less formidable than 
that of Lake at Bhurtpore ; and the desertion of 
Shere Singh, who openly joined the enemy, made it 
necessary to interrupt the siege. It was resumed 
when fresh troops came up from Bombay, and on 
the 29th of January, 1849, IMulraj surrendered the 
fortress without conditions. He spent the rest of 
his hfe in imprisonment. 

13. The Sikhs had been again seized with the 
spirit of the Jehad or holy war (p. 234). The Eanee 
at Lahore talked of a confederacy which should drive 
the English into the sea; and her intrigues in various 
courts were carried on with untiring zeal. Not a 
few of the chiefs were ready to break faith with the 
English ; but the only one thus far in open revolt 
was Chutter Singh, the father of Shere Singh, and 
under his standard the soldiers of the old army 
hastened to take their places. It is hard to find any 

, excuse for this wholly unprovoked defection ; and it 
was not wonderful that Lord Dalhousie should with 
some vehemence declare that the Sikh people had 
called for war, and that they should have it with a 
vengeance. 

14. The first action took place at Eamnugger on 
the south or right bank of the Chenab, November' 
1848. It was indecisive, and Lord Gough was 

y scarcely warranted in claiming it as a victory, and 
certainly mistaken in saying that it had broken up 
the Sikh army. Shere Singh had crossed the river, 
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were carried away to Calcutta to convince the 
incredulous that the victories over the redoubtable 


Sikhs were not a fiction. 

11. It had been arranged that a body of British 
troops should remain for one j^ear only at Lahore, 
while the new government was taking shape ; but 
the new shape gave no promise of improvement 
on the old, and as the year drew to its close, the 
Sikh chiefs besought the G-ovemor-G-eneral not to 
leave them to themselves, and confessed their in- 
ability to control their soldiers. Nor could the 
G-overnor-G-eneral deny that the only alternative for 
anarchy was British prevention. The new covenant 
therefore placed the council of regency under the 
direction of the British resident, and fixed twenty" 
two lakhs of rupees, 220, 000?., as the y^rly .allow- 
ance for the maintenance of the British troops. 
^Yhen Lord Hardinge left India in 1848, he regarded 
the arrangement as in all likelihood a pcnnanent 
one ; nor did his successor. Lord Dalhousie, imagine 
on his landing that a second Sikh war was almost an 


immediate certainty. ' 

12 The storm Broke first in IMultan, where with 
wanton and causeless perBdy Mutaj murdered two 
Euglislunenwlio had been sent to take charge o le 
prorinces, the government of which he had ' 

His resignation was a sham, a more pretrat 
avoiding the payment of any portion of the (me in 
posed r.pon him (p. 231). To punish tl.u 

crime, Lieuteuaut Herbert Mwardes »<l'a,.«d i 
such forces as he could gather, and d^e-ated Ml hri 
in the open field. Wlh his army greatly men. . 
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he appeared before Multan, (ieneral \Vhi<h f:onn 
aiTivod with large reinforcement.''', ;ind with .'bJ.noo 
Sikhi? under the 0 '*mmand<>f Sliere t^ingh. Ibit tln^ 
task before them was ?c:ireely less formidalde than 
that, of Lake at Bhnrt])ore ; and the de.'-ertinu «>f 
Shore Singh, wlio openly joined the cnvmy, made it 
necessary to interrupt the .‘^iege. It. was re.suined 
^Yhen fresh troo]).s came up from Bmnbay, and on 
the 29th of .Tanuary, 18-1 9, Mulraj surrendered the 
fortress without conditions. lie .spent the rest of 
his life in impris:onment. 

13. The Sikhs had been ag:\in seized with the 
spirit of the .Tchad or holy war (p. 2.3-]). 'J'he h’amar 
at Lahore talked of a confederacy which should drisa; 
the English into the sea; and her intrigues in various 
courts were carried on with untiring zeal. Not a 
few of the chiefs were ready to break faith with the 
English; but the only one thus far in open revolt 
was Chutter Singh, the father of Shore Singh, and 
under his .standard the .soldiers of the old anny 
hastened to t.ake their places. It is hard to find any 
excuse for this wholly unprovoked defection ; and it 
was not wonderful that I^ord Dalhousie should with 
some vehemence declare that the Sikh people had 
called for war, and that they should have it with a 
vengeance. 

14. The first action took place at Ramuugger on 
the south or right bank of the Chenab, November' 
1848. It was indecisive, and Lord Gough was 
scarcely warranted in ckiiming it as a victory, and 
certainly mistaken in saying that it had broken up 
the Sikh army. Sliere Singh had crossed the •’ ~ 
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niKl kiken up a far stronger position at ChilHanwalla 
oil tJie .soiitliern bank of the Jheliun, about thirty 
miles nearly due north of Karanugger. In the-awful 
battle wliich followed, January 1849, both armies 
as.surodly encountered foemen worthy of their steel; 
and licre, too, nothing more could be said than that 
tlic Sikhs were not the winning side. Night closed 
in before the wounded could be carried off the held. 
Under cover of darkness the Sikhs retiumed Md 
murdered all whom they found alive ; and in t is 
fierce savagery lay their doom as an indepen en . 


nation. , ■ r 

15. The battle which left the Sikhs ® 

success was fought on the 27th of February, 1849, 

at Gujerat, a place which marks the apex of a triangle 

of which the line between Eamnngger and Chdba - 

walla is the liase. In the previous fights Lord Gongh 

had made so small use of bis arUUery as to eMte 
the sm-piiso of the enemy. At 

brother officers, he placed tbe 

centre of his line. In less than three hours the 
Te Ws guns were almost saenoed, and the strength 

■and wotmded. on the 12th of March Share 

Singh' surrendered himself with the ftagment we 
^ • a 4- ViiTn of his once magnificent army. _ I 
astonishing bravery for thatwh.oh 
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(o them may have Ih’oh freedom or indt'pojulnuv, 
huf which really meanf- the riqhl of cf'nfjuerin|:f, 
playing, and plumlerinfj olhfr.-', lint allhniigh (hi-y 
had done pa vage deeds', i hey were no| savages ; and 
Voin the day when they laid down (heir arms at the 
eet. of General Gilhert, their good faith to the 
lingli.di has never failed. Had it been .‘•eriinislv 
diaken during the time of the great sejviy inntiny, 
the re.sult. might not' impn.-sibly have been the e.\‘- 
tinction of British jiowcr in India. 

17. The conduct. of the Sikhs had settled (he fate 
of their country*. They had jirovolced, and mo.<^t 
wantonly provoked, two war.s in which lilood had 
been shed like water, and money thrown away lilce 
dust. The penalty was paid in the annexation of 
the whole Punjab, and the penalty has long since 
proved to be a blessing. Bunjeet Singh, for instance, 
had extorted from his subjects one half of the pro- 
duce of the soil; the exaction was now reduced to 
one fourth, and payment, in money instead of in kind 
was rewarded with a further reduction of ten ])cr 
cent. Eunjeet’.s custom-houses faced the peojilc at 
almost every turn ; they were now all swept aw.a 3 ^ 
The country was cleared of robbers, and intersected 
with roads ; slavery was abolished, and other causes 
of misery and suffering removed, which but for the 
white-faced strangers might have retained idl their 
powers of mischief unimpaired for centuries. 

18. The British power now embraced the whole 
peninsula of India, from the Indus to the Himalaya, 
and from • the Himalaya to the ocean ; and this 
mighty work, barely attempted by Alexander, and, 

ST, vr. R 
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Rcnrcely lialf achieved by the Great Mogul, had been 
<lone by the Fervanfs of a Company of Merchants in 
IcFS <haii a hundred years. With tlie completion of 
the oeniniy it was to undergo an ordeal, which ^ras 
to (ax i(.s strength to the uttermost. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

The Policy of Annexation. 

1. The dealings of Lord Dalhousie with the 
native states have furnished matter for controversies 
whic.h cjin scarcely be said even at the present time 
to have died awa}' altogether. The equity or the 
injustice of his acts win be measured only by 
examining imiiartially the circiunstances which called 
them fortli ; it cannot be measured by the offhand 
application of principles which even in England have 
sometimes to be taken with limitations. These 
questions arose from disputed successions, from the 
exercise of the right of adoption, and more parti- 
cularly from the excesses of a tyranny not more 
tolerable because in some cases it may have sprung 
from ignorance or recklessness. 

_ 2. At the close of the Mahratta war of 1819 the 
powerless representative of Sivaji was placed by 
British compassion on a throne at Sahara. In a few 
years it became clear that the Mahrattas troubled ■ 
themselves very little about the do-nothing prince, 
in whose veins the blood of Sivaji was flowing ; it 
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was likely iliat llioy would rari* uoi at all for a I'oy, 
rliich this prince might adopt fnnn another family 
0 keep up an empty name. The i-tate, luoreovt-r, 
va? au Euglisli creation, and it was argm d that the 
[\aja had no right to adopt, without tlnM-ons-ait of 
he paramount. pow(>r. In this cast* the nfi(’e‘->ary 
mnsent had not. been obtained., 'uul the lorrilory had 
therefore lapsed to the giver. To such t<'rritorit'S 
Lord Dalhousie held that the government w.is bonml 
to extend the benefits of English sovereignty, pn-setit 
and prospective. 

3. Questions of a more serious nattire wi*rc con- 
nected with the abode of the (treat .Alognl at IR-Ihi. 
The successor of Eabcr and .Akbarwas still in theory 
the sovereign of Ilindnstau ; (he. Niaam was ^tiIl his 
viceroy, and the Nuwubs his viceroy's dcjnitics ; and 
among these Nuwabs was- the b'asi India Company. 
The theory, it is true, was but an emjtty shell ; but 
so long as the shell remained, the ho])e that, it 
might some day be filled again was cherished with 
stubborn pei'tinacity. The wretched intrigues of the 
palace were sometimes extended to distant lands, 
and the emissaries of a Ranee from Delhi might be 
found stirring up the Persian Shah to undertake or 
to join in the destruction of the English. The 
dreams of the palace became in like manner the ex- 
citejnent of the faithful who dwelt in the crowded 
alleys of the imperial city. The mob of Delhi had 
not lost the restlessness and violence which brought 
about the great catastrophe with the soldiers of Nadir 
[ Shah (p. 89), It would be well, therefore, if the 
imperial pageant could be placed elsewhere, and it 
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was arranged <1ui{, on tlic death of tlic aged emperor, 
l)nhadur-8hah, In's sncce.ssor should surrender his 
ancesiral homo at Delhi and spend his days in the 
palace named afier (he emperor Kootnb (p. 21), 
}>uf. ( lima-, were (wo or fhree claimanf.s;- and the heir 
wi(.h whom ( he covenant was made might disappear 
before tin? infirm old king should pass away. That 
t Ik; inigeant. would come to an end long before the 
death of this poor old man was known to none. 

4. In the territories of the Nizam things were 
going from bad to worse. Clxunder Lall had obtained 
Ioa73s at a high hiicrcst from the house of Palmer , 
and Co. (p. 193). \Mien that house was ruined, he 
obtained loans at a'fnr higher interest from native 
bankers, and squeezed the wi'etched tillers of the 
soil in order to provide that interest. Talookdars 
indulged in the luxury of private war; thieves and 
bandits plied their craft on the roads and byways. 
Law and justice had disappeared ; there was no police; 
and the state was loaded with debt, most of which 
was owed to the British G-overnment. In 1853 
Chunder Lall resigned, and for a time the Nizam 
pretended to carry on the administration with the 
help and advice of Snraj-ul-Mnlk, the grandson of 
Mr Alam, a former minister. But Suraj was too 
tightly- hampered to be able to do anything. He 
was put away, and the farce was carried on in other 
names, until the Governor-General demanded a 
cession of territory as an equivalent for the payment 
of debts and for the maintenance of the contingent j 
force. The Nizam was sorely perplexed. He could ^ 
not bear the thought of parting wit hthe contingent, 
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wliicli protected liim from liis mercenaries; 'and lie 
had no means for maintaining them or paying his 
debt. Cession of territory was the only other course 
open to him. A new treaty, accordingly, assigned 
three districts, Berar being one, for the support" 
of the contingent. This treaty was modified seven 
years later, 1860, not long before the death of 
Suraj-ul-Mulk, whose son. Sir Salar Jung, the ap- 
pointed minister, had won for himself a high place 
in the ranks of European and Asiatic statesmen. 

5. The year 1853 witnessed the extinction of two 
great historic names in the history of India, — the 
Nuwab of the Carnatic, and the Peshwa. The former 
died childless, and his uncle claimed the throne ; but 
the Governor of Madras opposed the succession as not 
within the terms of the treaty, and the claim was dis- 
allowed, although provision was made for the family 
of the prince whose title had passed away. 

6. The case of Baji Eao, the last of the Peshwas, 
was perhaps the clearest of all which were submitted 
to the consideration of the British Government. The 

■■ ex-Peshwa had been sent to Bithoor with a Kfe 
. pension of 80,000L a year. He, too, died childless, 
having adopted an heir, Dhondu Punt, notorious and 
infamous subsequently as Nana Sahib, who inherited 
his personal property. Baji was a man of miserly 
habits ; his private hoards were acknowledged to ex- 
peed a quarter of a million sterling ; they amounted 
really to half a million. This vast wealth descended 
y ' to Dhondu Punt, who also received for his life the 
town and territory of Bithoor. This, however, was 
nothing, unless Baji’s pension were continued to him- 
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also. He besieged tbe Indian government with 
complaints as one of tbe most injured of mankind ; 
be sent an agent to London to obtain redress of Ids 
grievous vrongs. In eacb instance tbe result was 
tbe same. He bad no ease ; but tbe rebuff,- wbich 
be tborougbly deserved, led to serious consequences. 

7. About tbe same time -with Baji Eao died the 
Eaja of Jbansi. Tbe succession -was claimed for 
bis adopted son, a child of five years old ; but the 
claim -was disallowed, and tbe state was forfeited. 
Here tbe case was somewhat complicated. The 
claim was grounded on the alleged fact that Jliansi 
bad been an independent state long before the 
coming of tbe English. Tbe counter-argument de- 
nied tbe fact of its independence, and declared that 
it was strictly a dependency of tbe Pesbwa, and 
that tbe forfeiture of tbe tendtories of tbe latter 
carried with it tbe lapse of tbe former, whenever 
tbe government chose to assert their right. But 
even if this -view be taken (and it can scaicelj' be 
rejected), it was a blunder to sell tbe private pro- ^ 
perty of tbe raja, in spite of the fact that the ^ 
proceeds were funded for tbe benefit of bis familj’'. 
Tbe property realised less than half the sum ex- 
pected ; and tbe interference excited a bitter feeling 

^ which brought about fatal results in tbe days of the 

mutiny. ^ . . 

8. Tbe name of Rugboji, tbe Bbonsla baja o 

Berar or Nagpore, must be added to the catalogue- 
of princes who died childless in 185.3. bagpon, . 
unbke Jbansi, was an important state with a poptil-'i; 
tion of not much less than six milbous. Eugla’J* 
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In a certain sense the charge would be true ; but 
in that sense Lord Dalhousic might face it without 
fear and with the approval of the vast mass of his 
countrymen. He left India with the full assurance 
that, in spite of some distinbiug causes, a steady 
gro^vth in all the essential conditions of civil pros- 
perity might fairly be looked for. 

12. His successor, Lord Canning, on taking office, 
saw no reason for questioning the grounds of this 
assurance. But both these statesmen were mis- 
taken ; and in the case of Lord Canning ,a heavy 
responsibility rests on those who saw the clouds 
gathering on the political horizon, and yet hesitated 
to point out to him the signs of a coming storm. 
The new Governor-General was, we are told, a cold 
and impassive man, little likely to suspect that an 
outward calm merely veiled a slumbering fire, and 
little likely to give credit to those who might bring 
before him the true state of the case. The people 
of India, we are also told, Avere carried away at this 
time by an excitement not very fm* removed from 
the borders of madness, and were eager to swallow 
down the most absurd reports and to accept the 
most monstrous falsehoods as indisputable truths. 
But the most ridiculous fancies, if they are tinning 
the heads of a whole nation and driving them on 
into sedition and treason, become matters of the 
gravest moment ; and if the Indian people were in 
truth carried away Avith the idea that the British 
intended to make them sooner or later Avallr on their 
heads, and Avere becoming stubborn and rebellious 
in consequence of this idea, the absurdity of the 
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delusion could furnish not the slightest excuse for 
disregarding it. The great calamity was close at 
hand. That its approach should have been so dimly 
foreseen, and that so little should have been done 
to guard against or to prevent it, is one of the most 
astonishing features in the history of British India. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Great Mutiny, 1857-58. 

1. The rebellion which broke out the year after the 
arrival of Lord Canning has received its name from 
its military character. It is called a mutiny, because 
soldiers in the pay of the British Government were 
throughout the chief actors in it. But the dis- 
affection which led to it was not confined to sepoys 
only. The changes introduced by Lord Wellesley, 
Lord Hastings, and Lord William Bentinck, had in 
most instances improved the condition of the people ; 
those of Lord Dalhonsie might possibly bring with ^ 
them even greater benefits. But the sowing of the 
seed is not the same thing as the reaping of a crop ; 
and for the natives of India the results of these 
changes were still in the future. 

2. It was not, however, pretended that every 
act of the British Government was for their benefit 
only. The English found themselves charged with 
a gigantic task, which even in quiet times sufficiently 
taxed their powers ; and in this work it was abso- 
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lately necessary to avail themselves of all the re- 
sources ■which an aclvauchig civilisation might ^)lace 
in their hands. These resources have duriiiLj the 
present century been so multiplied as to astonish 
even the nations amongst •ivhom they l)ave been 
produced. To the natives of India this strange 
exhibition of neu' powers was simply bewildering. 
For centuries the Hindu had served a iMogul or a 
Mahometan master ; but they had seen nothing in 
their sovereigns who ruled at Delhi but men who 
had vast armies and could use them at their will. 
How they had to look on a very diilerenl sight. No 
human eye had before seen ships move without oars 
or sails and without heeding wind or current, or 
beheld the tire chariot speeding on its iron pathway. 
To minds full of superstitious fears it seemed that 
the English were a mysterious people endowed with 
imlimited resources which they kept hidden until 
the fit time for using them, and which were tlien 
applied to the conquest of Hindustan. AVhat other 
^ purpose could there be for the poles and wires set 
' up along the roads, -^vhich in some incomprehensible 
way revealed iustantaneousl}’’ to their rulers ■what 
was happening at a distance of himch-eds of miles ? 
These were all devices for fastening on the nations 
of India a yoke which they could never hope to 
shake off — a yoke which would compel them to 
yield up their ancient customs, their caste, and 
their religion. To this end everything seemed to 
T he working. In the Government schpr'l.^ it is true 
nothing was said which d , >^he her 

ditary faith of the pupils 
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;i learning which their parents could not understand, 
iind nhich left them with impressions at variance 
with their old ideas. In addition to this there were 
now schools of missionaries, -who went about with 
the avowed design of rooting out the religions of 
the laud and of inducing or constraining aU to be- 
come Christians. In short, everything was changed 
or clninging. The English of to-day w'ere not like 
the English even of the days of Warren Hastings. 
It was impossible to understand them ; it was in- 
tolerable to live under then.' swvay. 

3. Such notions, expressed in the talk of villages 
throughout the country, could not fail to react on 
the sepoys, who had, or thought that they had, their 
owm special grievances. They had never received 
with a good grace the orders which sent them to 
military service beyond the Indus. They had hated 
the thought of piercing the gloomy defiles and 
scaling the barren mountains of Afghanistan ; and 
for following their British leaders into this unkno’ivn 
land they had been terribly punished. The bodies 
of . thousands who were their kinsmen remained 
unburied on the soil of the infidel, where no son 
could perform for them the funeral rites needed for 
the repose of the dead; and for this tremendous 
sacrifice they were to have no recompense. The 
conquered country might be included within British 
territory, and thus for seiwdce, in the Punjab they 
were to receive little more than for service on the 
»banks of the Jumna or the Hugh. Of the existence 
of great discontent in the Bengal army Sir Charles 
Napier, who succeeded Lord Hough as commander- 
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iu-chief, wis thoroughly convincoil. 'I'lu' (iovernor- 

General was move increilulous ; an<l tin* r,*suh of Ghs 
clirtcrcucc of opinion was (hat litth* or notliing lunl 
boon (lone, when the year It'Cn ooniploioil (ho ooiitnry 
from the defeat of Suraj-n-Dan!ah at lM;i>.~y. b'or 


that year astrologers had long sinet! aniiounord a. 
conjunction of planets which wouhl Vie fatal (o iho 
British raj, or rule. For the year before they had 
predicted terrible outbursts of cholera and llnod. 
The cholera and the Hoods came, and left assurance 
doubly sui’e of the speedy downfall of the haiglish. 
Their power seemed indeed to be more hnnly esta- 
blished than ever; but destiny was invincible, and 
their ruiu was certain. 

4. Still, means must be used for bringing about 
the cud ; and hero the inherent weakness .of all 
political movements in the East showed itself. In 
reality the genuine Hindu wished to return to the 
condition of things which marked the time of (he 
Aryan concpierors of India. The Mahometan longed 
to revive the imperial magnificence of iiaber and 
Aurengzebe. The great i\Ialu-atta princes wertj 
watching the opportunity for recovering the power 
which they had exercised as representatives of Sivaji, 
and the lesser rajas w^ere anxious only for the over- 
throw of a system which checked them in their 
tyi-anny and deprived them of the ' luxuries of 
plunder. All could nob have what they wanted, and 
some one therefore must give way. The greatest 
( power in India had been that of the Great iMognl. 
What other standard than his could be held up 
as a rallying point for all who were determined to 
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shake off a foreign yoke ? The Mahometans, no 
doubt, made it knovm that they would fight under 
no other. The fact is indeed proved by the speed 
with which the mutinous regiments at the outset of 
the revolt hurried to Delhi. For many years the 
princes of the imperial house had been wandering 
over India in the hope of rekindling the flame of 
loyalty to the old man who was in theory absolute 
master of Hindustan. The intrigues of the queeu 
Zeenut Mahal were extended to distant coimtries ; 
and proclamations from the Shah of Persia urging 
the people of India to revolt were scattered through- 
out the land. The agents of Nana Sahib (p. 245), 
who had his own special ends in view, returned from 
Europe with wonderful stories of the exhaustion of 
England in the Crimean war ; and with some little 
inconsistency Mahometans exulted in this result of 
an enterprise which, as they said, the Queen of 
England had undertaken as the vassal of the Turkish 
sultan. ' 

5. The' whole country was infected with a fear 
which shut out all reason ; and the English would 
have done well, if, when the signs of general dis- 
tm'bance became unmistakably clear, they had 
taken up strong positions throughout Bevrgal, and 
refrained from issuing proclamations which came too 
late to be credited. The passing of chiipaties, lint 
cakes of flour, fi-om village to village may have 
answered to the sending of the Fiery Cross over the 
Scottish Highlauds; at the least it was a sign that 
grave troubles were impending, and almost every 
incident of tbe day added fuel to the smoking fires. 
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and they laid down their arms and were soon after- 
wards, disbanded. A sepoy at Barrackpore wounded 
two officers, his comrades doing nothing to help 
. them ; but he was taken, convicted, and hanged. 

7. The chief danger, it was now thought, had 
passed away ; but the lull was only for the moment. 
Sir Henry Lawrence, residing- at Lucknow as chief 
(Commissioner of Oude, heard a few days later that 
:some of the Oude irregular infantry were threaten- 
ing their officers. With the European regiment then 
stationed there he quelled the mutineers; but he 
heard afterwards that but for these English troops the 
sepoys, whom he took with him, would have joined 
the rebels. The storm broke in earnest at Meerut. 
To the story of the greased cartridges was now added 
the more bonifying news, that the public wells, the 
ghee, (clarified butter), and the flour sold in the 
markets, in short, everything, had been defiled by 
bone-dust, and that the salt had been polluted with 
the blood of swine and cows. The disposition of the 
sepoys became known to their officers, who called on 
" them to use ungreased cartridges of the old sort. 
Many refused, and having been tried were sentenced . 
to imprisonment. They were stripped of their 
uniforms, ironed, and placed in jail under the charge, 
•■strange to say, not of a European but of a sepoy 
guard. 

8. The next day was Sunday (May 10, 1857). 
The native servants, it was noticed, disappeaied 
from the English houses at an early hour; but 
between the European barracks and the sepoy iia((3 
lay a large tract of ground filled with oUwCS 
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sun-ounded by gardens. The English, therefore, 
could not see what the sepoys might be doing. At 
hve in the evening they were about to go to the 
evening service, when the native troops burst in 
upon them. With them were the convicted muti- 
ueers and the other prisoners let loose from the jail 
They were in panic terror fr’om the suspicion that 
the English troops were to be slipped on them like 
dogs from a leash, and resolved to anticipate ima- 
ginary onslaughts by real massacre. Every Eiu*o- 
pean whom they met, man woman and child, was 
shot at, struck down, wounded or Idlled ; and when 
at length the English forces, after many unaccount- 
able delays, reached the native lines, it was found 
that the sepoys were gone. 

9. The mutineers had hm'ried off in hot haste to 
the old imperial city ; and before the sun was up they 
crossed the river over which the road from Dellii 
;o Meerut is carried. A telegraphic message had 
brought the tidings of then- flight from the station. 
At" this time Delhi had no English troops. It was 
held by three native regiments, one in the city where 
lay the magazine with its immense store of powder 
and ammunition, the oth'er two in the cantonment 
on the Eidge which overlooks it. The officer in com- 
mand of the place was Brigadier Graves. Lieutenant 
Willoughby had charge of the magazine. 

^ 10. Time had failed to place cannon on the 
bridge of the Meerut road before the mutineers 
reached it; but. large detachments of sepoys were 
^nt from the Eidge to aid the regiment in the city. 
The English officers, confident in the speedy arrival 
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of help from Meerut, ordered the sepoys to cb:irge. 
Some refused, others fired into the air; but still 
sepoys and Englishmen both looked to the im- 
mediate coming of the European troops, and tin; 
former hesitated to rebel, while the latter were pre- 
pared to stand out to the last. The hours |rissod 
on and no succour ciune. At length the sepoys 
joined the mutineers, shot down their officers, ami 
went to salute the emperor, on whose behalf they 
had defied the English. The whole city was in 
revolt, and the temper of the populace was as furious 
as when they fell on the soldiers of Nadir Shah. 
The crowd surged about the magazine. For the 
maintenance and extension of the rebellion its con- 
tents were of priceless value; but it was in (he 
hands of men who knew their duty and were ready 
to do it. IMessengers, speakbig in the name i>f 
Bahadur Shah, the pensioned .Mogul, demanded its 
surrender but received no answer, 'the (.lefeiiders 
held out as long as they could; and when tlu-ir 
ammunition was exhausted, and none could leave 
the guns to bring more powder, Ineuteuant Willough- 
by gave the command ; the train previously hud was 
fired; and with the contents of the magazine, .'uuie 
fifteen hundred rebels were l)lown into the air. 

11. But the heroism of Willoughby ami his vum- 
panioiis coidd make no change in the lot of thi* 
Eiujlisli then at Delhi. Those wlio could (lytlrd; 
nnmy more were .shot «h>wu by the sitpoy.-* "r tii-.' 
populace; and those who were iaktui pri-oner.-' '.o-O' 
put to death under an oni.u* Isetu-iiig the km:,'? 
name, but extorted from him in all iilodilKhd '>‘y 
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the vindictive Zeenut Mahal. The rebels soon cut 
the telegraph mres ; but these had carried the 
fatal story to many stations, and hampered or de- 
feated the plans of the mutineers. There ^vere vast 
magazines at Ferozepore and Phillom'. The former 
was attacked, but the rebels, although defeated, 
-were allowed to make their escape to Delhi ; the 
latter, by timely precautions, was saved without a 
struggle. 

12. The conflagration, repressed in one spot, 
^’•oke out in another. The disarming of regiments 
L one place seemed to lead only to the revolt of 
lore regiments elsewhere; but in the fact that 
lese outbreaks came in succession lay the main hope 
f ultimate safety for the English. This running fire 
f mutinies had clearly been no part of the plan of the 
ebel leaders. The sepoys of Meerut threw down 
he gauntlet three weeks too soon. It was proved 
ifterwards that a simultaneous rising over the whole 
jountry had been fixed for the last day of May 
Had this intention been carried out, the crisis for 
the British government would have been well nigh 
desperate. The truth is, that almost from the first 
the most prominent actors in the horrid drama began 
to pull in different directions. There was no master- 
mind to direct the mass, and .the plausible pro- 
clamation addressed to the whole world by ]Bahadur 
Shah was the work probably of some European rene- 
gade. This clever paper succeeded even in England 
in exciting some feeling of sympathy for a sovereign 
who professed to have set up his standard for the 
delivery of his country from an oppressive foreign 
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yoke, and to vrin for them tke power of exercising 
their inalienable right of self-government. The 
claim was urged in language well fitted to describe 
the motives of Servians, Bulgarians, or Greeks; 
but in India it was nothing less than an impudent 
fiction. The Hindu sepoys had no wish to restore 
the Great Mogul to his ancient power. The Ma-. 
hometans had no intention of extending to Hindus 
the benefits of an equal law. The Mahrattas had 
no thought of setting anybody fi-ee but themselves. 

13. But so far as the movement was political, so far 
were its horrors aggravated; and the treachery of 
the soldiers was outdone by the treachery of princes. 
The Eanee of Jhansi held herself aggrieved by the 
decision which deprived her of all hope of rufing that 
state as regent for her adopted son (p. 246). Fifty- 
five Europeans were sojoiu'ning in the place with the 
sepoy garrison,. and when the troops revolted, took 
refuge in the fort ; but they had no store of food, 
and their surrender was a mere ' question of hours. 
Whether aware of this fact or not, the Eanee pledged 
herself by a solemn oath that she would have them 
all taken safely to some other station, and the soldiers 
joined in giving the same assiuance. But they were 
to leave the fort, it was agxeed, two by two. As each 
couple came out, they were murdered. 

14. At Lukhnow Sir Henry Lawrence had an 
English force of 570 foot, with sixty artillerymen. 
But he had to keep down four native regiments and 
a civil population, of which the hangers on of tlie 
late court formed no small part. These Lukhnow, 
conspirators kept theb* time. They rose on INlay 30, 
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sm-prise ; and he might have been better pleased if 
they had postponed it for some weeks. Now, how- 
ever, there was nothing to be. done but to bring 
them back j and the bait by which he lured them 
was the abundant plunder which, according to his 
description, would be ftu-nished by the sack of the 
British cantonments. The return of the sepoys dis- 
concerted Sir Hugh Wheeler. Had he expected this 
change of plan on their part, he might have made a 
still greater effort to escape with the wives and 
childi'eu of officers and with the merchants of the 
place to Allahabad ; but there also a mutiny had 
broken out, and lack of transport would have made 
the flight a desperate enterprise. The siege for ’ 
which he had wished to be prepared began on June 
5, and for nineteen days the little' garrison bore up 
against almost incredible sufferings. It was the 
hottest time of the year, and the heat was fearful. 

A barrack which sheltered the sick and the wounded 
was burnt, and day and night they were assailed by 
an incessant fire from the enemy. Their food ran 
short, and the hearts of the bravest failed as, helpless 
themselves, they looked on the misery of starving 
^ and fever-stricken women and children. 

" 17. On June 25 Nana Sahib promised to convey 

safely to Allahabad all who should lay down their 
arms. It is hard to say that Sir Hugh ‘Wheeler 
deserves blame for trusting his word. He might or 
might not have heard of the massacre at Patna by 
the orders of Mir Cassim (p. 119) j but the loud ■ 
professions of friendship which preceded the Nanas 
attack furnished sufficient proof of the traitorous 
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nature of the man. Still the lengths to which he 
could go, could not be known beforehand ; and the 
condition of the women and children seemed to leave 
no room for deliberation. Such precautions were 
taken as the circumstances of tbe case allowed. 
Each man was to go out with his arms and sixty 
rounds of ammunition; and the voyage to Allahabad 
was to be made in boats provided by the Nana, who 
had also given them safe conduct to the river’s bank. 
The boats were fiUed and were ready to start, when 
a mm’derous fire was opened on them from both banks, 
and in a few minutes their thatched roofs were in 
flames. Many were murdered in the water or 
drowned. Of those who were dragged ashore the 
men were shot down at once, the women and children 
were carried off to a house near the Nana’s quarters, 
June 27. 

18. Dondhu Punt thought that his success was 
now assmred. Hastening to Bithoor, he went through 
the coronation ceremonies which were to mark the 
restoration of the Peshwa’s office, July 1, and then 
hm-ried back to Cawnpore, because the Mahometans 
were already plotting against him. Here, while he 
tried to bribe his opponents into submission, he won 
fresh fame by mui'dering all the men belonging to a 
party of English fugitives from Futtehgurh and by 
sending the women and children to share the cap- 
tivity of those whom he had already seized. The 
number of his prisoners was now somewhat over two 
hundred. 

19. In the hope that with strenuous exertions he 
might be in time to save these prisoners. General 
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Havelock was hastening on with a force of 2,000 
Europeans and Sikhs, all included, from Allahabad, 
' He won victory after victory on the road.. On 
the afternoon of July 15, he had chosen his 
camping ground for the night, when he heard that 
the Nana’s prisoners were still living. Eisiug in- 
stantly, he marched fomdeen miles more, and was 
thus only eight miles firom the city. But the tiger 
temper of the Nana was now roused to frenzy. That 
night his victims were hacked and hewn almost limb 
from limb ; and in the morning the whole mangled 
mass, dead and dying together, were thrown into a 
well. At two o’clock in the afternoon of this fatal 
day Havelock came up with the army of the Nana. 
The battle was fiercely contested ,* but the terrible 
charge of the British bore the enemy downj and 
when they had once taken to flight, they were for the 
time safe, for Havelock had no cavalry. It was not 
until he entered the station the next morning that he 
saw the reason which had brought the Nana’s forces 
away from Cawnpore. The signs of the great tragedy 
cai-ried them step by step to the well, where aU was 
still in death.. The well is now enclosed within 
a rich screen carved in stone, and on it the figm-e 
of an angel in the attitude of perfect rest signifies 
the joyful hope of resurrection to eternal life. 

20. Having destroyed the Nana’s palace at 
Bithoor, Havelock left General Neill in command at 
Cawnpore, and hastened to the rescue of Sir Henry 
Lawi-ence and his beleaguered garrison at Lukhnow. 
Here, for nearly two months, the English had held 
out against an overwhelming host of rebels, whose 
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numbers bad been swelled by troops of disbanded 
sepoys, and by crowds of marauders and thieves, who 
suddenly made their appearance like flies with the 
sunshine of spring. ' But the fearless and conscien- 
tious Sir Henry Lawrence had died, as he had lived, 
in the discharge of his duty. On July 4 he 
was killed by the bursting of a shell in the room 
where he was lying severely wounded. To the last 
his coimsel was a strict charge that in no case should 
the place be sm'rendered. But the brave defenders 
may well have hoped, when they heard of Havelock’s 
advance from Cawnpore, that they might soon be 
fr'eed from a strain almost beyond the power of 
human endurance. Unhappily heat, fever, and 
cholera were enemies which fought against Havelock 
as- fatally as against the English who were shut 
up in Lukhnow. On August 4 he had only 
1,300 men and thirteen guns to face an army of 
20,000. Even thus he won a victory ; but sis and 
thirty nules were yet to be traversed before he could 
reach the city, and without reinforcements the task 
was manifestly impossible. When Havelock returned 
to Cawnpore he had little more than 700 men fit for 
active service in the field. 

21. But before the heroic defenders of the Eesi- 
dency at Lukhnow could be rescued from their peril, 
the issue of the great struggle had been virtually 
determined by the storming of Delhi and the catas- 
trophe which ended the phantom empire of the Great 
Mogul. For nearly a month after the mutineers 
.firom Meerut had rallied round the standard of 
Bahadur-Shah, their prospects 
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to tiiem not altogether unhopeful. Greneral Ansou, 
the commander-in-chief, had hurried from Simla to 
undertake the siege of the imperial city; but nothing 
was ready, and much time was wasted before he 
could set out from Umballah with such forces as he 
could get together. At ICmmal he died of cholera. 
By June 4 his successor, Sir Henry Barnarii, 
was mthin twenty miles of Delhi, and being joined 
by Brigadier Wilson frum Meerut, had nearly 4,000 
English soldiers under his command. Four days 
later (June 9) the English standard was again float- 
ing over the Eidge which overlooks the town. 

22. The scene was one never to be forgotten by 
those who mtnessed it. In the dimhug glare of the 
Indian summer sun, the city with its houses nestled 
amongst gardens, and the gi’eat structures which 
spoke of the grandeur of a fallen tlynasty, rose from 
the vast plain on the x’ight bank of the dark-watered 
Jumna, High above the other buildings, the mas- 
sive walls of the imperial palace led the eye to the 
graceful minarets of the Jumuia, 3Insjitl, or great 
mosque, a structure not unworthy to be conqjared, 
for the harmony of its forms and the majesty of its 
proportions, to all but the grandest works of European 
Christendom. In the rear of the English position 
the ground was covered with all the ammunition oi 
war, baggage-waggons, artilleiy, camels, bullocks, and 
horses, while from the batteries within the wail' 
wreaths of wliite smoke rose into the burning air, .is 
the echoes from the shotted guns rliod away. ’ 

23. The weary soldiers who had gained tli- 
Eidge hud little leisure, and could have but 
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As the carriage which was taking fchem to the citv 
approachect. the gates, the mob gathered round with ^ 
gestures which seemed to portend a rescue, and 
Hodson at once drew a pistol and shot them both. 
They had taken part in the murders of English 
prisoners, men, women, and children ; and he, there- 
fore, ordered their bodies to be exposed to tlie gaze of 
the awe-struek crowd. It urns said that Hodson had 
promised theprinees-their lives, and that only a very 
strong reason could justify the real or seeming breach 
of faith. 

-28. Some months after the great catastroplie 
the sovereign to whom the mutineers had plighted 
their faith was brought to trial before a military 
commission (January 27, 1857). Ife was charged 
with ordering the mmder of English men and 
women within the walls of his palace, witli ksuing 
proclamations inciting the people to rebellion, and 
with levying wmr again.st the British Government. 

It was an indictment to which no .answer could be 
made. Success might have placed him at the he.u! 
of a splendid empire ; but failure left him to bear 
the burden of sins which perhaps were not his own. 
The massacres were the work of his vindictive wife; 
the proclamations were certainly not drawn uji by 
a hand trembling with age, nor could their stirrieg 
and dignified elocpience be ascribed to a nsitui 
already stupefied with the letharg;y of second 
hood. It w'as impossible for his judge.s to 
him; but his helplessness might be pleaded 
irritigatiou of punishment. The scntcinv '■-* 
banishment for life ; and Bahadur »Siiah, 
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even the title of king, went fortli as an exile to 
Burmah. So ended the great drama of iMogul 
sovereignty, magnificent even amongst the most 
splendid of earthly empires in the days of its glory, 
gaudy and flaunting in its season of clecu}’, and de- 
spicable in the long ages of its impotent decrepitude. 

29. On the very day on which the KiigUsh 
soldiers bm'st open the gates of the royal palace at 
Delhi, Havelock crossed the Ganges into Oude. He 
had with him 2,500 men ; and of these more than 
half had joined him four days before, under Sir 
James Outram, who, as senior officer, might have 
assumed the command. But the relieving of Lukh- 
now was the work which laj' nearest to the heart of 
Havelock, and Ontram generously refused to lake 
■ it out of his hands. Two battles were fought before 
they could reach the city, and then they had to run 
the gauntlet of a deadly fire from loop-holed houses 
and garden walls as they struggled on towards the 
Residency, where for four months the beleaguered 
garrison had received from the world wdthout no 
other tidings than that Havelock had already tried 
■ to rescue them, and had been foiled in his attempt. 

30. On September 25 the mutineers knew 
hat the delivering army was at hand, and they 
poured a still more furious fire on the besieged. 
But slowly and steadily, in spite of the desperate 
efforts of rebels fighting under the cover of narrow 
and crooked lanes and of houses turned into mili- 
tary strongholds, the English troops came on. At 
each step their numbers were thinned, and before 
they entered the British intrenchments Colonel 
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Neill was amongst tlie dead. With killed, wounded, 
and missing the numbers of the relieving force had ^ 
been lessened by about one-fifth j but the great 
work was achieved, and Brigadier Inglis could feel 
thankful that he had been enabled to carry out the 
charge of Sir Hemry Lawrence to hold his 
ground to the last. 

31. The garrison was rescued, and the women 
and children were safe, but they could not yet be 
■removed ; and the rebels were not scattered, and per- ^ 
haps not much disheartened. For two months longer 
the siege went on ; but the English were no longer 
fighting at fearful and desperate odds, and they could 
await with confidence the more effectual succom* which 
Sir Colin Campbell brought in November. But 
even with his larger force Sir Colin Campbell could : 
not recover the city, and he resolved to abandon the ; 
position, and to carry the garrison ^th -the women 
and children to Cawnpore. So sldlfully was this 
work of evacuation done that the mutineers went 
on firing at the entrenchments long after they had 
been deserted. Outram remained in the neighbour- 
hood with 4,000 men to act against them, whilst 
Havelock was to march Avith Sir Cohn Campbell to 
Cawnpore. But the fervent spirit had in him out- 
worn the body, and on the day after leaving Lukli- 
now he died, having won for himself a reputatiou as 
pm'e as it was glorious (November 24). 

32. Even in the eyes of the revolted regimeidi 
and then- supporters the tide had turned in favoiir 
of their English rulers ; but there were yet to be two 
or three incidents answering to the Pretenders 
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victory at Falldrk after the retreat from Derby be- 
fore the fatal catastrophe at Culloden. As Su- CoLLn 
Campbell approached Ca^vnpore, he heard the firing 
of heavy artillery, and soon received the astonishing 
tidings that the city was in the hands of the sepoys. 
General \Vindham, who had been left in charge of 
the station, had been out-manoeuvred by the genius 
of Tantia Topi, the one general produced by this 
war on the side opposed to the English. The cold 
intellect of this wonderful Brahman exulted in the 
retrieving of the most terrible disasters by new and 
unlooked-for movements and combinations. In the 
greatest straits he was never at a loss ; and though 
he never won a victory in the field, he prolonged for 
months a struggle which, if he had been deafing with 
better materials, might after all have ended in success. ' 
He might have been a rival of Moltke in the dkec- 
tion of campaigns from a distance; in India he 
failed because he lacked, not the military genius, 
but the personal bravery and audacity, of Clive. 

33. Tantia Topi was now the leader of the 
Gwalior contingent (p, 233) which, having thus far 
held itself 'neutral, had at last openly joined the 
rebels under Nana Sahib and his brother Bala Eao. 
With this magnificent force of 20,000 men and 
40 'guns, Tantia outflanked Windham, seized his 
camp, his equipage, and his stores, and in a few 
hours more would have destroyed the bridge of 
boats, and thus cut off the retreat of his enemies 
across the Ganges. Sir Colin Campbell came up 
\ just in time to prevent ' this great disaster. The 
non-combatants and the wounded, whom he had 
- ST. VI. T 
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i)ruii.')u fn.in fAikluiow, were tent on to Allahabad, 
•Uiil theic wa.i jonght the battle of Cawnpore, which 
for Du- tiwf fnj.4raD.aJ the strutvgy of Tantia Topi. 
The Xaita'H army iled to a ferry twenry-iive miles 
above Cawnpore; but before they could cross the 
river they Wert? .-fvc-tcly rlefeated by i^ia’gadier Hope 
(irant, and (he (rwalior contingent retained only six 
of its forty guns. 

34. 'file memorable* year, to which Hindus and 
.Mahmuetans alikt; had hxjked forward with eager 
iiope and expectation, was drawing to a dose. Much 
."till lannained to he dune; but this wa.s chiefly owing 
to the YUnt e.xtent of country over which the rebel 
forces Were scattered, and the task of iuiuting them 
out was in many cases a work rather of vengeance 
than of warfare needing both skill and endurance. 
If lilt; conquerors .smote with a rod of iron, it may 
at lea.st be .-iaid that tiiey had received provocation of 
the most terrible and maddening kind. At their 
worst they must be judged, as we judge Hastings for 
Ids dealings with A^uudkomar (p. 139); but history 
may hereafter speak in sterner language of the 
furious cry for indiscriminate revenge raised in this 
country even by those whose duty it was to still the 
passion of natural resentment. Bishops and clergy 
were carried away by the storm of indignation, which 
for the time hardened their heai-ts while it confused 
their minds. Of those who were charged -with the 
work of suppressing the mutiny it may not be our duty 
to speak harshly ; but assuredly it can never be said 
that they were too slack in the task of retribution. 
Rather, it may be feai-ed that they were hurried on 
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into excesses, tlie memory of which may not yet have 
passed away. Happily, Lord Canning was not one 
who conld ever be seduced or stirred into the temper 
of merciless revenge. He Avas assailed Avith virulent 
abuse by men Avho, if left to themselves, Avould have 
made the English name a byAvord in India and 
throughout the Avorld ; but he Avithstood the storm 
unmoved, and by summarily preventing the burning 
of toAvus and villages, and the slaughtering of a 
helpless and unarmed population, did as much to 
save and to strengthen our empire as Avas done 
by those A\’ho fought their Avay through the streets 
of Delhi and rescued the beleaguered garrison of 
LukhnoAV. 

35. The first mouth of the new year, 1858, Avas 
marked by a series of decisive victories at the 
LukhuoAV suburb of Almubagh, in Avhich the body of 
Havelock Avas resting, and elseAvherc in Oude and 
Central India. In INIarch, Avith 16,000 English 
troops, the largest number ever brought together 
in India, and 9,000 sepoys. Sir Colin Campbell 
advanced to the final attack of LnkhuoAV. Here, 
as at Delhi, the defenders of the city may deserve 
to be called ruthless AATetches ; but it cannot be 
denied that they fought Avith desperate courage and 
unwearied energy. The struggle Avas as fiercely 
sustained as at Delhi ; but at last the sepoys Avere 
beaten out of their fastnesses, and had to fight 
for their lives as they fled toAvards Sitapore, cast 
doAvn indeed yet not utterly dismayed, and resolved 
that the Enghsh should hear of them yet again. 
But the toils of the hunters Avere closing round them. 
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and wlaen they were gathered at Bareilly under Nana 
Sahib and Prince Feroze of Delhi, with the Bohil- 
kund chief, Kban Bahadur Khan, the antagonism 
between Hindus and Mahometans was already leading 
the former to regard the latter as oppressors more 
hateful even than the English.- 

36, In spite of these evil omens, theHanaand his 
colleagues carried on their schemes with marvellous 
tenacity of purpose, and the siege of Jhansi by 
the Bombay troops and the Hyderabad contingent 
under Sir Hugh Eose called for efforts as severe as 
those which had brought about the faU of Delhi and 
Lukhnow. Within the walls was the Eanee, ready to 
fight and die as a sovereign at the head of her fol- 
lowers ; and without them' was Tantia Topi with 
20,000 men, hoping to find the means either of enter- 
ing the city or of compelling Sir Hugh Eose to raise 
the siege. In both these hopes he was doomed to dis' 
appointment. His army was routed, and the Eanee 
was left to her own resources. On April 3, the breach 
in the walls was stormed ; and the undauntfed queen, 
seeing that all hope of saving the city was gone, 
escaped by night to fight again on other fields. 
Six weeks later she fell, dressed as a man, in the 
battle of jMorar. The trooper who cut her down 
knew not that he had slain the brave Lakshmi Bui, 
whose cruelty rivalled that of Zeenut Mahal (p. 259), 
Dining those few weeks she took part in every en- 
gagement which had been fought since her escape 
from Jhansi, and in the last she might have hoped 
that the genius of Tantia Topi was destined at lengtii } 
to achieve success. 
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'37. The conquest of Jhansi, followed by anotlu!!’ 
defeat of the rebels atKurch, convinced the MaliralJ a 
Brahman that he must again change the scenci of 
the struggle. Hurrying to the old rock lortrcHs of 
Grwalior he stirred Sindia’s men to revolt, and 
received their promise to join the rebels as they 
came in from Kurch. Sindia discovered the plot 
and against the earnest advice of his minister v(t 
solved to meet his enemies in the open field. J fe 
met them at the head of an army which would not 
fight or which went bodily over to the enemy, and 
his only resource was in flight. His city and fortress 
with all their contents fell into the hands of the 
mutineers, who once more proclaimed Nana Bahib 
under the title of Peshwa. The move was the most 
striking and able' of all that had been made by Tantia 
Topi; but the splendid advantage which it seemed i/) 
insure to him was lost, when the G-v/alior troopr^ 
were surprised in the cantonments of ilorar. It 
was but a passing gleam of success. In three or 
four days Sindia was again seated on his thro.ne : 
but his treasmy had meanwhile been plundered of 
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or had mutinied openly. Symptoms of rebellion 
were seen also in a portion of the Nizam’s cavaby ; 
but bis infantry and artillery remained faithful, and 
the efforts of Mahometan fanatics who strove to 
seduce the population of Hyderabad into insurrection 
were promptly repressed by Salar Jung, the eminent 
statesman who still administers the Nizam’s domi- 
nions to the admiration of all who have seen the 
results of his wise and beneficent rule. 

39. It was natm’al that the southern Mahratta 
country should share the distm’bance of the restj 
but the back of the rebellion was now broken, and 
though in November a sepoy many, numbering, it 
was said, 20,000 men, was still in the field, their 
dispersion was a matter rather of days than of weeks. 
Before the year was ended, Nana Sahib had taken 
refuge with his brother BalaEaoin the Terai jungles 
of Nepal ; and here it cannot be doubted that they 
died, although the story went that the Nana was 
stiU li-rang, and impostors were found willing to earn 
notoriety at the cost of their necks by representing 
one who could scarcely expect much mercy at the 
hands of English judges. The last dying embers of 
the mutiny were seen in the junction of the Mogul 
prince Feroze with Tantia Topi ; but their condition 
was little better than that of the hunted hare. 
Tantia was caught dmlng sleep in a Malwah jtmgle, 
April 1859. The remembrance of his schemes 
of subtle and consummate leadership might make us 
regret that he could not be treated as a prisoner of ' 
warj but he had placed himself in the ranks of 
mm'derers by superintending in person the massacre 
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of the English hy the river side at Gawnpore. 
His trial and sentence were followed hy immediate . 
execution, April 1859 ; and so died the man who, 
had his schemes succeeded, would assuredly have 
taught Nana Sahib that the Peshwa must henceforth 
be the subject and puppet, if not the victim, of the 
Peshwa’s minister. 

40. If the British G-overnment in India had been 
honestly bent on ruling the country for the good of its 
neople, the great mutiny was a terrible breach in the 
)rderly progress of their beneficent work. On the 
vhole, the honesty and sincerity of their purpose can- 
lot be doubted. The Govemors-General had made 
some mistakes and blunders, and had been guilty of 
some wrong doing, into which they had been be- 
trayed chiefly by idle and groundless fears. These 
terrors had led to the fatal enterprise which was to 
make the Afghan king the passive instrument of 
English policy ; but the failure of that miserable 
scheme had been virtually admitted by the with- 
drawal of our troops from his barren and worthless 
mountains, and since that time it may fairly be said 
that in no country and in no age has the rule of 
foreigners ever been so beneficial to their subjects 
as was that of the English in India for more than 
thirty years after the disasters in Cabul. On the 
Sikh wars we may look back with a clear conscience ; 
and the Sikhs themselves can look back upon them 
only with feelings of thankfulness that the victory 
remained with a people under whom they have been 
enabled to turn their spears into ploughshares and 
their swords into pruning-hooks. 
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41. But although the rule of the East India 
Company had been of immense advantage to the 
natives of India, the great rebellion of 1857 was 
held to furnish conclusive proof that it ought to 
give place to the direct government of the Crown. 
The Act which ordered the change became law in 
August 1858, and on November 1 the people of 
British India were informed by proclamation that 
they were henceforth subjects of the sovereign of 
Great Britain, who would respect all existing rights, 
titles, dignities, and treaties, and who would 
repress aU attempts to interfere with their religion 
or their caste. The Company’s raj, or rule,- thus 
passed away, and in this sense only was the pre- 
diction which precipitated the mutiny fulfilled. It 
was well, indeed, for India that it should be so ; but 
it is absurd to suppose that this fact really repre- 
sented the meaning of the men in whose minds the 
prophecy had taken. shape. 

42. From that time to the year 1876 distmhing 
causes have from time to time interfered with the 
q-uiet advancement of the country in industry and 
wealth. There have been military enterprises some 
of which might by careful forethought have been 
avoided. There have been famines, some of which 
might by a more prorddent statesmanship have been 
prevented, or at the least, greatly mitigated. But, 
after all due deductions have been made, the fact 
remains that the country has been ruled steadily, 
wisely, and well. The civilisation of one nation is 
not necessarily fitted for another ; and some mistakes 
have beyond doubt been made by bringing European 
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laws and customs to bear on a people who like the 
Hindus are now much what they were three or four 
thousand years ago. At the beginning of this pro- 
digious period, when our forefathers were among the 
rudest of savages, the Hindus stood in the iront ranks 
of mankind. "With such a race sudden and trenchant 
reforms are likely to do far more harm than good ; and 
summary interference with long-established usage 
can never be justifiable except where, as in the case 
of suttee (p. 207), the custom is in itself inhuman, 
and rests on falsehoods maintained fi*om interested 
motives by a dominant priesthood. 

43. But on the whole the work done by the 
Aryans from Europe (p. 1) among the Aryans of the 
East has been marvellously beneficial. The face of 
the land is changed. The plains of Bengal, the table 
lands of the Hecc-an, the hills and valleys of Mysore 
and Bombay, are no longer at the mercy of invaders 
following each the other in close succession, like 
flights of devouring locusts. "We in our island of 
Great Britain, on whose soil no invader has set his 
foot for more than eight hundred years, can scarcely 
realise the condition of a country swept by storms of 
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of the prophet of Mecca, vie have seen how weak 
were its foundations and how loosely put together 
was its superstructure. It rose indeed to something 
like real greatness in the memorable reign of Akbar ; 
but it did so only because Akbar threw off the yoke 
of the Koran, and won ffom Mahometan bigots the 
evil reputation of an apostate. But even in the days 
of Akbar there was nothing which could fairly be 
called a national administration. The Great Mogul 
and his princely vassals might build massive forts, 
and splendid palaces, and when they died their bodies 
might rest in sepulchres • on which Eastern art 
lavished all its dazzling splendour and all its ex- 
quisite grace ; but with the wealth and resources of 
India at their disposal for six or seven centuries the 
Mahometan dynasties of India did little or nothing 
in the way of making roads, of fornung harbours, 
of cutting canals and building bridges. They had 
wide and wealthy dominions ; but the arm of the 
law was not seldom powerless to smite down the 
wrongdoer, and side by side with their wealth and 
their glory was a grinding and crushing poverty 
to which they can scarcely be said to have paid any 
heed at all. There was, in fact, no real security 
anywhere. Mahratta and Pindharrie hordes might 
at any time sweep over the country like hailstorms 
across the sky; while dacoits, Thugs, and other 
societies of robbers reaped their harvest under 
cover of the prevailing lawlessness, much as the 
lesser beasts of pi'ey are supposed to follow in the 
track of the lion and the tiger, 

44. The subject which these thoughts bring 
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before ns is vast indeed, and may well be made the 
study of a lifetime. It is a matter of no slight 
moment to ascertain the relations of Mahometans 
and Hindus to the new system which with some- 
thing like the rapid growth of tropical vegetation 
has sprung up in their midst, to mark the passive 
resistance of the Hindu and the fiercer and more 
determined bigotry of the Mahometan. It is a 
great but not an easy task to judge fairly of the 
capacities for self-government possessed by Hindus 
and Mahometans severally, and to measure the 
progress made by the native independent states as 
compared with the condition of the country under 
the immediate sovereignty of the British. It is 
useless to ascribe to them faculties for improvement 
if the signs of their existence are not forthcoming ; 
it is unjust to deny or to keep out of sight the least 
evidence which shows that they are advancing in all 
that constitutes a well-ordered state ; it is cruel to 
throw a veil over any wrongs which they may be 
suffering at the hands of their European masters. 
There is no reason for thinking that their EngHsh 
rulers are guilty of wilful and wanton injustice any- 
where; there is every reason for believing that 
' on the whole they are honestly striving for the 
good of the people everywhere. Twice within 
the last fifty years the British Government has 
allowed unreasonable fears to lead them astray 
from the path of their manifest duty ; but between 
these two disastrous enterprises there was a long 
interval of conscientious administration on which 
we may look back with more than satisfaction. The 
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lesson taught by the results of these fatal schemes 
has been sharp and stern. It will be well for us 
if it be so taken to heart that the natives of India 
may see in our acts nothing but the evidence of a 
disinterested desire to promote their welfare in the 
highest and best sense of the word. 
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